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The Flat Iron Building New York tower high above everything in the immediate neigh- 
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horbood. But it is not to its hight alone that its promi 
The most conspicuous structure in the so-called shop- _nence is due; its shape is such as to command attention, 
ping district of New York is the Flat Iron or Fuller While the light stone of which it is built and the beauty 
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THE FLAT IRON BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Building, which has just been completed. It occupies f iis architectural features arrest the eye. The reason 
the triangle formed by the junction of Broadway and for the name Flat Iron will be understood upon exami- 
Fifth avenue at Twenty-third street, and its 21 stories nation of the first engraving, which is from a photo 
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Fig. 2.—Plan Showing Location of Piers. 
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Fig. 3.—Floor Plan, Second Story. 
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graph taken just north of the building. 


the sky by the projecting cornice. 

The building, in plan, is the shape of a right angled 
triangle, the base of which measures 83 feet, the alti- 
tude 202 feet, and the hypotenuse 228 feet. As shown 
by the plan, Fig. 3, the building proper is a little smaller 
than this, as all the corners are rounded. The piers on 
the base of the triangle are spaced 16 feet apart, center 
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Fig. 4.—Frame Near Center of Building 
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That well- 
known kitchen utensil is accurately outlined against 
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piers, located as shown in the plan, Fig. 2. These were 
built of concrete up to the sub-basement and then 
capped with granite, upon which were placed the cast 
iron bases for the columns. 

Structurally the building follows the methods ordi- 
narily employed in similar cases, but with two notable 
exceptions. The frame is unusually heavy, and wher- 
ever the design would permit corner braces have been 
introduced to unite the columns and floor girders. These 
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Fig. 5.—Frame at Second Column from Apez of Triangle. 
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to center, on the altitude 17 feet, and on the hypotenuse 
18 feet 55% inches apart. The foundation extends under 
the sidewalk, thereby providing a much greater breadth 
than is apparent from the drawings. The excavation 
extends 26 feet beyond the center line of the Fifth 
avenue columns and 22 feet beyond the Broadway 
columns, so that the whole structure has the benefit 
of this enlarged base. 

The excavation for the building was carried to rock. 
35 feet below the curb. Upon this were erected the 


are cleasly shown in both Figs. 6 and 7, but the diag- 
onals shown in the former engraving are only temporary, 
and have no permanent place in the building. These 
brackets are of two kinds—plates, as shown in Fig. 7, and 
beams of varying sections and weights, as shown in Figs. 
t and 5. Since it was not possible to introduce braces 
at every corner, even if such a course had been desir- 
able, the floor system and its arches are depended upon 
to distribute the stresses. By this means the strain is 
distributed over those portions not provided with cor- 
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ner brackets, the result being a structure rigid in every 
respect and well calculated to resist a wind pressure of 
50 pounds. 

The peculiar shape of the building, with its com- 
paratively long and narrow ground plan, made it neces- 
sary, as just explained, to pay particular attention to 
the bracing of the frame. To support the dead load was 
not such a serious problem as providing against wind 
pressure. The weights are by no means excessive, and 
are much greater in many other buildings of similar 
character. All of the buildings nearby are low, so that 
for its entire hight above the sixth or seventh story the 
new structure is entirely unprotected and is exposed to 
the full force of the wind. This will be severe, particu 
larly on the Broadway front, which has an area of 
about 65,000 feet and which will feel the wind sweep- 
ing across Madison square. Therefore the frame has 
been designed to resist a wind pressure of 50 p unds to 
the square foot. It is calculated that in order to wreck 
the building a wind pressure capable of tipping it, with 
the bottom of one of its long sides acting as a fulcrum, 
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handsomely framed and is not only a most acceptable 
mural ornament, but is a striking representation of the 
progress made in the business of manufacturing plates 
since the company’s works were founded in 1810. The 
plant is now one of the largest in the world devoted to 
the manufacture of steel plates, comprising open hearth 
steel furnaces, slabbing mills and plate mills of mod- 
ern type and large capacity. The picture is of a size 
enabling the various departments of the works to be 
satisfactorily shown. 
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French Machinery Not Compulsory for Panama 
Canal. 

American manufacturers have been agitated over the 

provisions of the law governing the French Panama 


Canal Company, and it has been feared that purchases 
of machinery and supplies would have to be made in 
France if the United States assumes the work of com- 
pleting it. 


Accordingly D. M. Parry, president of the 





Fig. 6 View of Steel Frame During Construction, 
rHE FLAT IRON BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
would have to be exerted. Expressed in another way, it National Association of Manufacturers, requested an 


possesses strength and rigidity sufficient to permit its 
being moved as an integral whole, and in no other way. 
Since there is no weak joint in the entire system there is 
no danger of failure at any point between the founda 
tion and roof. 

The sub-basement has a hight of 11 feet 8 inches; the 
basement, 18 feet 8 inches; the ground floor, 25 feet 2 
inches, and the upper floors, 12 feet 8 inches. The ele- 
vators are located about in the center of the building, 
with entrances on both the Broadway and Fifth avenue 
sides. The first floor is devoted to stores, the rest being 
divided into offices. It is needless to say that the build- 
ing is tire prcof throughout. 

The building is owned by the Geo. A. Fuller Company 
of 137 Broadway, New York. It was erected after de 
signs by D. H. Burnham & Co. of Chicago, the engi- 
neers being Purdy & Henderson of Chicago. 


_ 


We have received from: the Lukens Iron & Steel 
Company, Coatesville, Pa., through the courtesy of W. 
H. Edgerley, sales agent, 29 Broadway, New York, a 
large picture of the company’s works. The picture is‘ 


opinion on this phase of the canal question from Sullivan 
& Cromwell, New York, general counsel in America of 
the new Panama Canal Company. They declare that 
American manufacturers are needlessly alarmed, and 
that the new company, whose rights the United States 
proposes to purchase, are in nowise bound by provisions 
governing the old company. The opinion is as follows: 

The French law, providing for the purchase of sup- 
plies in France, is in the act of June 8, 1888. At the 
time of the passage of this act the old Panama Canal 
Company, being in great need of money, procured the 
passage of this act, which authorized them to issue lottery 
bonds not exceeding 600,000,000 francs. As a condition 
of this privilege it was provided that all necessary ma- 
terial for the completion of the canal should be manu- 
factured in France out of raw material of French origin. 

The new Panama Canal Company were not affected 
by this law. They had no power to issue, and never did 
issue, any lottery bonds. It was not therefore affected 
by the condition annexed to the privilege, which they 
did not possess. In fact they bought much of their ma- 
chinery and supplies in this country, and it never has 
been suggested, so far as we know, by any one, that 
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they violated the laws of France by so doing. Any such 
Statement would have been, indeed, too obviously with- 
out foundation to be made. 

It follows necessarily that the United States could 
not be bound by any such provision. No law of France 
could bind the United States, in any case, outside the 
limits of France itself; but this act does not even pro- 
fess to do so. The United States is a mere purchaser 
of the property of the new Panama Canal Company. It 
acquires nothing from the French Government and is 
under no obligation to it. 

The privilege of issuing lottery bonds was one which 
was personal to the old company, and the obligation to 
use material of French origin was also personal to that 
company. Neither privilege nor obligation affects any 
purchaser of any property which they owned. 

We may observe that the Isthmian Canal Commis 
sion considered the machinery now on the Isthmus, while 
in good condition, to be out of date and of no real value. 
It is obvious, therefore, that an enormous amount of ma- 
chinery will be required for the completion of the canal, 
and there can be no doubt that the Government will pur- 
<hase this in the United States. 


arr 


The International Banking Corporation. 


The International Banking Corporation of 1 Wall 
Street, New York, with offices and branches in various 
parts of the world, announce that they are now ready 
fur business, and American merchants can no longer 
complain that they are compelled to accept payment for 
the goods they export through the medium of sterling 





Fig. 7.--Framing of Rounded Apeg of Triangle 
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exchange, or, in other words, through London, and so 
have, involuntarily, to divide their profits with the Eng- 
lish banking houses. 

The International Banking Corporation were organ- 
ized some months since under the laws of Connecticut, 
with a paid up capital and surplus of $6,000,000 and an 
authorized capital and surplus of $10,000,000. The 
Board of Directors, of which Gen. Thomas H. Hubbard 
is chairman, is composed of the following gentlemen: 
E. H. Harriman, chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Union Pacific Railroad Company; H. E. Hunting- 
ton, vice-president of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company; George Crocker, president of the Pacific Im- 
provement Company; H. C. Frick of the United States 
Steel Corporation; Edwin Gould, president of the St. 
Louis & Southwestern Railway Company; Isaac Gug- 
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genheim, treasurer American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany; Abram SS. Hewitt, Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, 
James W. Alexander, president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society; Julius S. Bache of J. S. 
Bache & Co.; J. M. Ceballos of J. M. Ceballos & 
Co.; Edward F. Cragin, Eugene Delano of Brown Bros. 
& Co.; James H. Hyde, vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society; Luther Kountze of Kountze 
Bros. & Co.; Col. John J. McCook of the law firm of 
Alexander & Green; John B. Jackson, president Fidelity 
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& Trust Company; H. P. Melntosh, president Guardian 
Trust Company; W. H. McIntyre, fourth vice-president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society; Hippolyte 
Hardy, secretary General Electric Inspection Company; 
John Hubbard, H. S. Manning of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore; Allen W. Paige, H. S. Rodgers, vice-president 
Merchants’ National Bank; William Salomon of William 
Salomon & Co., bankers; R. A. C. Smith, president 
American Steamship Company,and Valentine P. Snyder, 
president of the Western National Bank. Mr. Snyder is 
the acting president of the International Banking Cor- 
poration; Mr. Cragin is the vice-president; James H. 
Rogers is the secretary pro tem., and John Hubbard is 
the treasurer. 

The general manager of the bank is John B. Lee, and 
the assistant general manager is William H. McIntyre. 
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The last named is in charge of the business at present in 
New York, Mr. Lee having sailed for England for the 
purpose of. inspecting the London branch and of sub- 
sequently visiting the continent and getting into per- 
sonal touch with the bank’s correspondents in Europe. 
Mr. Lee was for 22 years with the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China, and he is considered by 
bankers to be one of the world’s experts in foreign ex- 
change banking. Mr. McIntyre was for 19 years with 
the Colonial Bank in London and at its branches and 
later was the agent of that bank in New York. 

The International Banking Corporation, besides hav- 
ing several branches, have perfected arrangements with 
correspondents in all parts of Europe. The branch of- 
fices are at London, San Francisco, Manila, Singapore, 
Yokohama and Shanghai, all of which are in charge of 
able and experienced bankers. The organization of the 
four branches in the Far East has been so far advanced 
as to put them in a position to perform any service 
which may be required of them. The London office is 
fully equipped and open for business. The branch at 
San Francisco will be opened on September 2. For the 
present, pending further developments, arrangements 
have been made with leading banks to represent the 
International Banking Corporation at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Rangoon and Penang. ‘The International Bank will, of 
course, do an ordinary foreign banking business; it will 
issue commercial and travelers’ letters of credit, will 
buy and sell bills of exchange and cable transfers on all 
European cities and on ports in the Orient at which the 
bank 1s represented, and will undertake all such other 
business as is customary with exchange banks. As 
stated in a circular announcing that it is open for busi- 
ness, the bank will afford, through American channels, 
the banking facilities needed by this country’s rapidly 
expanding foreign commerce and for meeting the re- 
quirements of this country’s new insular possessions 
and Governments. The bank has already been ap- 
pointed fiscal agents for the United States in China and 
the Philippine Islands. ‘Phe bank has actually been do- 
ing business in Manila since January 9. In London its 
clearing house business will be transacted through the 
National Provincial Bank of England, one of the largest, 
if not the largest, joint stock banks in England. 


er 


Peat Gas for Steel Making. 


J. G. Thaulow, in the Teknisk Ugeblad of Christiania, 
reports that peat gas has been employed as fuel at the 
Motala Steel Works, Sweden, for the past 30 years, origi- 
nally for the puddling furnaces, and to a still greater 
extent, subsequently, for the open hearth furnaces. The 
peat is got chiefly from the further side of Lake Wetter, 
across which it is brought in sailing vessels and un- 
loaded direct into large storehouses, whence it is 
trammed to the gas producers. The yearly consump- 
tion is from 13,000 to 16,000 cubic yards of dry kneaded 
peat, costing about 75 cents per cubic yard delivered at 
Motala. Two large gas producers are used, from which 
the gas is led to the open hearth furnaces through a con- 
denser for ridding it of some of its moisture. Althoug!. 
the peat gas, owing to the distance the peat has to be 
brought, is dearer than coal gas, it is used preferably ir 
most Swedish steel works in consequence of the insig 
nificant amount of sulphur and phosphorus it contains. 
In the rolling mills there is a smaller peat gas producer 
for one of the plate furnaces, and thin steel plates es- 
pecially scale less in rolling when the furnace is fired 
with peat gas. The use of peat gas in the Swedish steel 
industry contributes largely to enhance the quality of 
the steel, irrespective of the cost of fuel, becoming there- 
by often higher than with coal. The choice of the fuel, 
however, is not always determined by its cheapness so 
much as by its influence upon the material produced. 


i - _ 


The Trunk Line Association and the Middle States 
Freight Association have adopted new regulations in- 
creasing the minimum carload weight on iron ore gnd 
iron products from 30,000 to 40.000 pounds, to take effect 
September 1. 
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Future Markets for American Iron 
and Steel.* 


BY AXEL SAHLIN. 


At present all the activity displayed in enlarging, re- 
building and in construction of new iron and steel plants 
has not provided sufficient capacity to fill the demand 
of a nation growing largely, not only in population, but 
still more in wealth and industrial development. It is 
said that the amount of iron and steel consumed per 
annum per caput of population is a true index of the 
civilization of a nation. If this be correct, then Amer- 
ica’s people stand ahead of all others on the globe, be- 
cause nowhere else is iron and steel used so lavishly 
and in so many forms as in the United States. Millions 
of miles of telegraph and telephone wires, other millions 
of miles of barbed wire fence, over 200,000 miles of 
railways with an equipment cf over 1,000,000 freight 
ears and about 40,000 locomstiv cs, steel buildings up to 
30 stories in hight, thousands vi .siles of pipe lines send- 
ing a steady flow of mineral oil from distant regions to 
the seaports, or distributing the waters of the mountain 
streams over the vast stretches of arid plains, and all 
other staple articles into which the metal is formed, 
have not only absorbed the whole of America’s produc- 
tion of iron, which in the year 1900 amounted to 13,789,- 
242 tons, but a deficiency in the supply had to be filled 
by importation of German steel. 

But the greater the present activity the more enor- 
mous the call for steel in all its various shapes, the 
greater is also the danger that when this demand falls 
ott, even by a small percentage, this small percentage 
in the shape of hundreds of thousands of tons of ma- 
terial which must be disposed of will be thrown on tuo 
the markets of the world and, with the usual American 
energy, placed in competition with the product of other 
countries. At first, of course, the neutral and colonial 
markets will be canvassed, but if the overproduction 
should fill even these, an aggressive export business of 
American iron and steel products into Europe must be 
feared. 

It is not likely that any large quantity of American 
iron will find its way abroad in the shape of pig iron, 
except, of course, foundry iron, of which a considerable 
quantity is coming, and more will come, into European 
markets. But the bulk of American metal will appear 
in the shape of finished steel. Billets, rails and shapes, 
locomotives, cars, bridges, wire nails, tools, plates and 
bars are some of the articles which the excellent equip- 
ment and large productive capacity of the American 
shops and works will make it possible to sell at low 
prices. 


Cost of Production. 


When speaking of costs it is, of course, impossible to 
quote the source of information, but the figures which 
I give below are, I am confident, bona-fide, and were 
given me by men who are thoroughly familiar with this 
subject. 

Foundry iron is likely to be shipped partly from 
Eastern furnaces, partly from the South. A large fur- 
nace in New Jersey can now manufacture No. 1 foundry 
iron at a cost of 36 shillings 6 pence ($9.12). The freight 
rate to New York is, for ordinary business, 2 shillings 
(50 cents) and somewhat less for export. From New 
York to Liverpool freights for pig iron vary from 6 
shillings ($1.50) to 12 shillings ($3) per ton. No. 1 foun- 
dry iron might, therefore, at the present time be de- 
livered in Liverpool at from 44 shillings 6 pence ($11.12) 
to 50 shillings 6 pence ($12.62) per ton, not allowing for 
profit. 

At Birmingham, Ala., foundry iron to-day is costing 
about 37 shillings 6 pence ($9.37) per ton. This iron is 
produced in old fashioned furnaces with heavy coke 
consumption, expensive labor and small output. Mr. 
Don Bacon, the recently elected chairman of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, has been public- 
ly quoted as saying that he expects to bring down the 


* From the “ Report on American Industrial Condition and 
Competition,’’ by the British Iron Trade Association. 
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cost of foundry iron in this district to 25 shillings ($6.25) 
per ton. From Birmingham the iron would be shipped 
to one of the following five ports: 


Miles. 
PO I EN ns vd Need eu wemaeeee s ae 417 
Po aa tae Seat 7 ikwaeuae Se 
ee eee ee ty wee lewawee 448 
Mobile, Ala..... TT ere ere ee er ee Pee rae 276 
OPN Oso hk awh ce awiowebusdoagunas aie aa ae 


The railway freight for export from Birmingham to 
either of these places is, to-day, 5 shillings 10 pence 
($1.45) per ton. The sea transport for iron carried as 
ballast in cotton ships to Manchester is 8 shillings ($2) 
per ton. Southern foundry iron can, therefore, to-day 
be delivered in ship in Manchester at a cost of 51 shil- 
lings 4 pence ($12.83) per ton; but if the prediction of 
the head of the leading Southern iron company should 
be verified (and there is no question but what costs in 
the South will be rapidly reduced), Southern foundry 
iron laid down in Manchester may before long cost as 
little as 38 shillings 10 pence ($9.70) per ton. How far 
panic prices of labor, machinery, fuel and freights will 
tend further to reduce these figures remains to be seen. 

The North will not compete abroad with pig iron. 
At present Bessemer iron in the Ohio Valleys or at 
Wheeling is said to cost 45 shillings 10 pence ($11.45) 
per ton. The lowest average converting costs may be 
taken at 16 shillings 8 pence ($4.16). Steel billets in the 
Wheeling district do, therefore, at present cost 62 shil- 
lings 6 pence ($15.62) per ton. In times of low prices 
iron has, however, been made for 34 shillings 4 pence 
($8.58), and conversion into steel has actually been ac- 
complished for 15 shillings ($3.75) per ton. The lowest 
possible cost for billets in the Wheeling district may, 
therefore, be estimated at about 49 shillings 4 pence 
($12.33) per ton, or, say, 50 shillings ($12.50). The ordi- 
nary freight rate from Wheeling or Pittsburg to Balti- 
more is 6 shillings 3 pence ($1.56) per ton, but has for 
export business been done at 4 shillings 8 pence ($1.16). 
Ocean freight has varied from 6 shillings ($1.50) to 12 
shillings ($3). Assuming the average freight at 10 shil- 
lings ($2.50) per ton, to which figure the Americans 
confidently expect to bring it down, when, baving their 
own ships, steel billets could at the present high prices 
be laid down in Liverpool at a cost of 78 shillings 9 
pence ($19.68), but may, if times go down, be expected 
to arrive at a cost of about 64 shillings 8 pence ($13.66) 
per ton. It must be borne in mind that the costs quoted 
above are based on market price of raw materials, but 
as most of the large steel producers control their own 
ore, fuel and flux, the cost to producers cannot be ascer- 
tained, but must be less than the prices named above. 


Marketing a Surplus, 


In an interview Charles M. Schwab made the 
statement that his policy would be to keep the plants 
of the United States Steel Corporation going at their 
full output, which, at their present rate of production, 
represents about 9,000,000 tons of steel per year. “‘ We 
will sell all we can at home,” he said; “ what we can- 
not sell at home we will find a market for abroad, and 
we will rather sell at a slight loss than curtail our pro- 
duction.” The wisdom of this policy from an American 
point of view cannot be doubted. The men who wield 
the destiny of two-thirds of the most important indus- 
try in the largest industrial country in the world have 
in their hands an incalculable power for good or evil. 
A sudden move on their part toward curtailing produc- 
tion would at once throw the iron business and all kin- 
dred industries into a panic. The United States Steel 
Corporation support in supplying the wants of their 
works hundreds of other plants—engine and boiler man 
ufacturers, makers of paints, oils and other lubricants, 
pipe fittings, tools, brass goods, lumber, brick, cement, 
stationary, chemicals, instruments and what not. As 
long as the works of the corporation keep going apace, 
taking their usual supplies, all these industries and their 
hundreds of thousands of employees will be kept in 
activity. A sudden retrenchment or partial stoppage 
on the part of the giant corporation would immediately 
throw them all into partial idleness and create wide- 
spread financial distrust and distress. 


While unchecked and unlimited competition in the 
iron industry was the order of the day in America, such 
sudden stoppages did come periodically and with seant 
warning, causing great and unexpected fluctuations in 
prices and changes in economical conditions. It is to 
be hoped, and many believe, that the Steel Corporation 
will make the world their debtor by using their great 
influence in their own interests as in that of others, to 
prevent and minimize these sudden fluctuations. 

From our point of view in England, on the other 
hand, this policy certainly carries with it great menace. 
The Steel Corporation control a practically unlimited 
capital and the best mines, the best coke, the best 
plants, the best lines of communication, the ablest man- 
agers, and the most perfect selling arrangements. When 
this great syndicate deliberately decide to sell a certain 
small percentage of their enormous output at cost, or 
even at a loss, in our own territory, such an action 
will be apt to demoralize our prices and to send us 
through such a period of reorganization, failures and 
destruction of capital as America experienced in the 
long to be remembered years between 1893 and 1897. 
But as America during these years, after learning the 
dearly bought lesson, pulled itself together and created 
the present successful organization of its iron and steel 
business, so, I have no doubt, will Great Britain do. 

English Prospects, 

There is no point in the world that need teach Mid- 
dlesborough a lesson in the cheap production of iron 
and steel. The Durham coke, if properly made, is 
equally good, if not better, than that of Connellsville. 
The collieries and coke ovens are nearer to the Tees 
than is Connellsville to Pittsburgh The Cleveland 
hills yet contain a goodly store of iron ore, if also the 
grade is going down. To enrich the mixtures the Scan- 
dinavian mines, considerably nearer to Middlesborough 
than are the Lake Superior fields to Pittsburgh, supply 
an even richer and better raw material. In the opposite 
direction Spanish hematites are available with easier 
transport than that of the Lake ores. Middlesborough 
has also the advantage over Pittsburgh of being located 
on the sea and in the midst of the densely populated 
European countries. If, therefore, the Middlesborough 
ironmasters adapt—not copy—American methods, not 
only as regards furnace plants and steel works, but 
also, and of still more importance, as regards generous 
employment of money, consolidation of interests, con- 
trol of raw materials, selection of managers and treat- 
ment and control of labor, they should never need fear 
competition from an industrial center situated 3500 
miles away from the markets at their very door, and 
this opinion, I take it, will also hold good for South 
Wales, the Midland districts and Scotland. 

Nor does the world stand still while the iron industry 
is growing and developing. New markets, new employ- 
ments, new needs arise and multiply, and therefore it 
is, in my opinion, certain that there will be room for us 
all in the future, as in the past, though the preponderat- 
ing influence in the iron world, and the largest outputs 
of iron and steel, counting by nations, will during this 
and the next. generation continue to be found on the 
western side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

It is an axiom that no nation can remain or become 
a world power without the aid of an adequate iron 
industry. Great Britain cannot, and, I am sure, will 
not see its iron industry permanently lose ground. If, 
therefore, which I do not believe, it should come to 
pass that protected America to such an extent makes 
free-trade Britain the market for such a surplus of iron 
and steel products as cannot elsewhere be disposed of 
that the home industry of the latter country seriously 
and permanently suffers thereby, it must be remem- 
bered that nothing but the will and dictum of the Brit- 
ish people keeps the door open for such imports, and 
that it is practicable, if not to close the door, at least 
to place such a barrier across it as to give those inside 
a chance to live. 





eee 

The eighty-third meeting of the American Institute of 

Mining Engineers will be held at New Haven, Conn., 
beginning Tuesday, October 14, 1902. 
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The Iron and Steel Industry in Australia. 


FROM OUR AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


The Bonus on Iron Manufactures, 


A curious and unexpected development of affairs has 
been brought about in Australia by a decision of the 
Federal House of Representatives. This body, by a 
large majority, has decided that bonuses for the produc- 
tion of iron and steel from local ores shall only be 
granted conditionally on the industry being State owned. 
The Iron Age, in former issues, has given full particulars 
of the proposed bonuses. The present position of affairs, 
and there is no likelihood of the decision being altered, 
seems intolerable. 

Any of the State Governments may or may not start 
the proposed industry—the chances are a million to one 
they will not—but in face of the fact that if any State 
does attempt to it would wipe out private enterprise. 
the position simply resolves itself into a clear statement 
that private enterprise is not to be encouraged by 
bonuses. 

So there are not likely to be any iron works at all, or, 
if so, the State reserves to itself the right to absolutely 
destroy by establishing State owned works, which would 
be entitled to large bonuses, while the private employer 
would not be entitled to them. The reason for the House 
coming to such a decision was apparently the statement 
that Australia could not possibly support more than one 
large works, and that, consequently, the granting of a 
bonus to a private firm was practically subsidizing a 
monopoly. 

Now, there is only one State where the establishment 
of State owned iron works comes within the bounds of 
possibility, and that State is New South Wales. Here 
alone are coal and iron found in sufficient quantities 
and in comparative juxtaposition, to justify developing. 
The New South Wales State Government, as at present 
constituted, certainly has no intention of starting State 
iron works, so the whole scheme stands now a little less 
further advanced than it was 12 months ago. 

Meantime, W. Sandford, Limited, has been, as pre- 
viously advised, floated inte a company in London with 
the huge capital of £750,000 (nearly $4,000,000), on which 
dividends have to be paid, or ought to be paid. Doubt- 
less they know their own business, but without State aid 
it is difficult to realize that they will be able to work 
local ores to compete with the imported. It is presumed 
that they intend to do something more than work up 
scrap—their principal occupation in the past. To deliver 
pig iron from Lithgow to Melbourne would cost for rail- 
way freight to Sydney, rehandling at Sydney for a Mel- 
bourne steamer, and delivery to a Melbourne foundry, 
not less than 12 shillings 6 pence a ton for cartage only. 
English and Scotch pig iron is often carried by ships 
via the Baltic for timber, for a merely nominal freight 
as ballast,so the imported article is going to have its own 
way. Then, again, unless the local smelting furnaces 
can be kept constantly going the manufacture cannot 
be profitably maintained. 

To return again to the suggested establishment of 
State works, it is hard to imagine, judging from the 
pretty general extravagant administration of State 
moneys in Australia, that they could be worked on a 
business like basis. 

To equip a plant to manufacture all sizes in plates 
and bars would necessitate immense outlay. In steel 
rails perhaps something could be done, but even here 
it is difficult to realize that a Government institution 
could be so systematically run as to compete against 
English and American manufacturers. 

The population of Australia is small and the con- 
sumption is consequently small. Still, this is no reason 
why we should not manufacture our own iron, although 
from a commercia! standpoint it may not appear at first 
an economical proceeding. But the industry might fairly 
be classed as a natural one, and one which, once started, 
would be self supporting and would give employment to 
several hundreds of people who will be hard put to it to 
make ends meet during the next few years, and it \s 
dificult to understand why our legislators insist on 
making the iron industry a State owned one before grant- 
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ing it assistance, when they have never attempted to 
apply any such restriction to any of our many other 
State aided enterprises. 

Since writing the foregoing an interview with W. 
Sandford has appeared in the daily press. Mr. Sand- 
ford, accompanied by a Mr. Thomas, an English expert 
representing the English capitalists, landed from Lon- 
don a few weeks ago. Both gentlemen are disappointed 
at the turn of events, and state that they are not now 
prepared to expend their money on the up to date 
works proposed. 

a 


The Housatonic Mfg. Company. 


Capt. A. H. Mattox of New York contributes to the 
Evening Leader of New Haven, Conn., a highly inter- 
esting description of the new plant of the Housatonic 
Mfg. Company in that city, which is about completed 
and ready for business and which contains many new 
and special features, looking to the welfare of both the 
employer and employee. ‘Che company are a consolida- 
tion of the Eagle Spoon Company of North Haven and 
the Housatonic Metal Company of Wallingford, Conn., 
and manufacture Malacca tin plated knives, forks and 
spoons, brass gas fixtures and electric light fixture trim- 
mings, metal screw caps, German silver and silver 
plated novelties, &c. 

The plant is located on a 6-acre site with a frontage 
of 750 feet on the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, and is equipped throughout with the most 
modern appliances for manufacture, fire protection and 
heating and ventilation. The main building is 500 feet 
long and 50 feet wide, two stories, of mill construction, 
in whicb are located 20 tinning and dipping rooms, each 
of which is occupied only by the man who does the 
work. ‘These are so arranged that fresh air is pumped 
up through the floors and all foul air from acids, &c., is 
exhausted through the top of the room by a special ap- 
paratus. The oftice is situated in the west end of the 
building. The power house, a separate brick building, 
45 x 85 feet, is equipped with Heine safety boilers and 
Westinghouse engines of the compound vertical type, 
and the latter, belted to Westinghouse generators, sup- 
ply the electric power which operates the motors in the 
different departments. 

Believing that by bettering the condition of their help 


by agreeable surroundings, ventilation, light and 
cleanliness, they can create a common _ interest 
on the part of the employer and employee and 


thus bring about complete co-operation in the organiza- 
tion, the company will provide a number of conveniences 
conducive to both pleasure and comfort. These will in- 
clude well appointed lavatories at convenient places tn 
the building, wire lockers for clothing, a well equipped 
eymnasium, reading room and library, rest rooms with 
easy chairs and couches, a swimming pool, bathing 
rooms, &c. The grounds will be made attractive witk 
flowers, and at the south side of the plant a space 200 
x 50 feet will be improved and beautified as a park. 

The officers are: President, Charles A. Hamilton, who 
is also president of the Rogers & Hamilton Company of 
Waterbury, president of the Hamilton-Foster Fog Signal 
Company of New York and vice-president of the Inter- 
national Silver Company of Meriden, Conn.; vice-presi- 
dent, George C. Edwards of Bridgeport, Conn., who is 
also president of the Holmes & Edwards Silver Com- 
pany of Bridgeport, a vice-president of the International 
Silver Company and president of the Bridgeport Chain 
Company; treasurer and general manager, Edgar A. 
Russell of New Haven. 

ec nliiae 


A Humanitarian Suggestion.—One of our subscrib- 
ers, Who employs a great many presses, reports a curious 
accident. A pile of blanks ready to be drawn, standing 
alongside of the press, fell over while the operator hap- 
pened to have his hand under the die, and these blanks 
fell on the treadle, releasing the clutch, causing the 
punch to descend on his hand. This occurrence suggests 
the desirability of putting a wooden box around the 
treadle or a shelf over it, in such a way that if anything 
falls it will not hit the treadle, leaving room, of course, 
between the treadle and the top of the box for the foot. 
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This idea, suggested by the occurrence, may be worth 
the consideration of those of our readers who are operat- 
ing similar machinery. 

oe — 


The Fritz Method of Perforating Blooms. 


Letters patent have been Issued to the veteran iron- 
master John Fritz of Bethlehem, Pa., for a method of 
perforating blooms and ingots. It is well known that 
without some suitable support for the ingot the punch 
will only enter it a short distance and operate in a cor 
rect manner, and if the punch is then forced further 
down the ingot will begin to crush in the middle and 
lower portions, thereby defeating the attempt to produce 
a perfectly formed tube. It is necessary that the opera- 
tion be performed rapidly, so as to maintain the ingot 
In proper condition throughout its length during the 
entire operation. For this purpose the beginning of the 
punching operation should be started when the ingot is 
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THE FRITZ METHOD 


at the correct temperature, so that the metal at the 
upper end will flow outwardly without destroying the 
texture or uniformity of that part of the ingot. Tor this 
purpose it is very desirable, and in the case of some 
kinds of metal it is practically necessary, to have the 
temperature of the entire ingot at a point above what 
is practicable when the operation is to be carried out in 
the old way. In the new process the ingot is placed in 
a specially constructed mold, whose inner diameter is 
normally less than would otherwise be required. The 
punch is then forced into the ingot and spreads the up- 
per part into engagement with the surfaces of the mold 
The expanded portion of the ingot engages the shoul 
ders of the mold, which support the upper end of the 
ingot in such a way that the middle portion cannot move 
downward. In other words, the displacement takes 
place laterally and not downwardly. 

By this method the ingot can be perforated while 
the metal is at a high temperature and the excessive 
binding of the ingot upon the punch is obviated. The 
ingot B is placed upon the bed P of the hydraulic punch- 
ing machine and the punch N is brought into proper 
position. The mold D is formed with annular shoulders, 
B, against which the outer portion of the ingot is forced 
by the entering punch. These projections resist the 
longitudinal movement of any part of the ingot. The 
two parts of the mold are held together by boits, as 
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shown in Fig. 2. The mold, Figs. 3 and 4, is constructed 
of staves, which are held within a hoop or cylinder. 

This device is especially designed for perforating 
relatively large steel ingots or blooms. 


$$ 


Thomas Devlin & Co.—Thomas Devlin & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., purchased some months ago a site for the 
erection of a manufacturing plant at Burlington, N. J., 
on the Amboy Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, as 
previously reported in these columns. The property is 
known as the * Old Burlington Boys’ College Grounds,” 
and is 1800 x 900 feet in size, situated on the Delaware 
River, Reed and Pearl streets. At present a malleable 
iron foundry, core room, tumbling and sorting room, 
annealing room, boiler, engine and pump house, storage 
room and minor buildings are to bé erected. In the near 
future they contemplate the erection of a gray iron foun- 
dry of the same size as the malleable iron foundry, gray 
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PERFORATING BLOOMS 


and malleable iron storage buildings, two three-story 
machine shops, stock houses, pattern shop and vaults, 
brass foundry, office building, &c. The malleable iron 
foundry is to be 420 feet long and 56 feet inside width, 
three wings, 56 feet in length and extending 46 feet 
each, will join the main building. This foundry will be 
served by three air furnaces and two cupolas. Indus- 
trial railway tracks will serve all parts of this and other 
buildings, while jib cranes will be installed for han- 
dling the heavy work. This building will be of brick 
with slag roof, the side walls are to be 23 feet high and 
the clear hight under the roof trusses at the center is 
17 feet 1 inch. The core shed will adjoin the foundry on 
the east end, and will be a one-story iron and brick build- 
ing, 79 x 100 feet, and will be equipped with modern 
conveniences. 'The annealing room will be 204 x 71 feet, 
and will be placed just south of the foundry; the tum- 
bling and sorting department being situated between 
this and the foundry. Kight annealing ovens will be 
built at the present time. The boiler, engine and pump 
rooms will be situated at the east end of the annealing 
room, and will occupy a space 45 x 71 feet. Specifica- 
tions have been prepared for these and minor buildings, 
and it is hoped that operations may be started at an 
early date, so that they may be completed by the end 
of the year, it being the intention to have iron running 
in the new malleable iron foundry by January 1, 1903. 
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Long Distance Power Transmission.* 


BY F. A, C. PERRINE, 


Two elements make success in the long distance elec- 
trical transmission of power—continuity and regulation. 
Perhaps these are the most important elements in any 
electrical undertaking and are the most obvious, but in 
attaining our ideal in long distance work there lurk pit- 
falls about these two elements unknown in other fields 
of the art. From the outset, in the original studies and 
down the line to the last switch and insulation, lie un- 
known problems and problems known but unsolved. It 
is the field of the thoughtful, independent engineer; the 
ground is stony and fit traveling only to the most re- 
sourceful. 

The Regulation. 


Regulation in direct current work is a simple problem. 
Its laws are all known; at every lamp it is quite easy 
to predict the variation of voltage. The same laws con- 
trol whether the lines be long or short. In his trans- 
mission plants Thury has met no new difficulties but has 
effected regulation at 10 or 20 miles, just as he would 
have done had the delivery been made only in the next 
room to his dynamos. Resistance is always resistance 
and his dynamo characteristics remain unaltered by its 
increase. He deals only with current, voltage and re- 
sistance and encounters problems simple even to Fara- 
day, Henry or Olim. 

It has been said very truly that the introduction of 
the alternating current raised the electrician above the 
rank of the artisan. With these currents he is no longer 
dealing with a few simple, independent quantities con- 
nected by a primary rule, but must now consider many 
new elements, some constants and some variables. At 
every step capacities and self inductions enter into the 
solution in complex and involved relations. Regulation 
can no longer be simply determined for each part of the 
system independently, and the regulation of the whole 
obtained by a consideration of the parts separately. 
Self inductions and capacities affect each other, and the 
generators and lines, as well as the transformers and 
motors must be chosen or designed with this interde- 
pendent relation in view. 
beautifully. 

When the operation of the transmission supplying 
current to the city of Stockton, Cal., from the power 
plant at Mokelumne Hil!, 46 miles away, was first begun 
a curious state of affairs was observed. In operation of 
the lines alone the current required on the 2200 volt side 
of the step up transformers was 60 amperes; with the 
step down transformers connected the current fell to 
about 50 amperes, and when a 100-kw. motor was put 
into operation the current was only 55 amperes. The 
transmission was designed to be at 25,000 volts, but at 
the delivery end of the line the voltage was found to be 
27,200 volts, aud finally the motors consumed full cur- 
rent when running at no load and not much more when 
operating with full load applied. I think that all will 
agree that here are problems enough for one small in- 
stance of the difficulties in the regulation of a long dis- 
tance transmission plant. The lines in this case had 
been calculated for an 8 per cent. loss of energy for 
transmission of 1000 kw., and capacity played the most 
important part in these pranks of voltage and current. 
With the lines alone the capacity was so great as to ab- 
sorb an apparent energy of over 130 kilo volt amperes. 
This is reduced when the transformers are connected and 
some real energy begins to flow and the self induction 
of the step down transformers neutralizes some of the 
capacity of the line. When the motors are connected 
the real energy is increased and the self inductances of 
the various parts of the system become more important. 
The apparent rise of voltage along the line illustrates 
the interdependence of the whole system even more 
clearly, for it is only in a very small part due to the line 
itself, or rather, while due to the line, it occurs in the 
step up transformers and not to any extent along the 
line. 

It is not uncommon to attribute such an effect to 








* From a paper read before the Boston Society of Arts at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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A simple case illustrates this 
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resonance, which really only rarely becomes important; 
in reality, the regulation of the transformer produces 
this effect. With any transformer fed with a constant 
voltage at the primary the secondary voltage falls with 
noninductive load and falls still further if an inductive 
load is applied, but if the load is a capacity load the 
sccondary voltage rises instead of falls. In this case, 
therefore, the step up transformers were delivering a 
10 per cent. higher voltage to the line than their trans- 
formation ratio accounted for, which necessarily dis- 
turbed the regulation seriously. This trouble became 
even more serious when a heavy induction motor was 
jater operated by the same plant. The load on the motor 
accounted for a fall of potential amounting to 4 per cent., 
but the inductance produced a drop of 10 per cent. at 
least; and, as the rise of voltage on the line at no load 
was as much as 10 per cent., it may at once be seen that 
the voltage varied when the motor was connected from 
10 per cert. above normal to 10 per cent. below, and 
thus a variation exceeding 20 per cent. was produced in 
place of a variation of 4 per cent., for which the load 
allowed. 

The effect upon the synchronous motor was also due 
to this ever troublesome capacity. The generators were 
giving nearly a true sine wave of E. M. F., while the 
motors were designed for a peaked wave, the line ca- 
pacity so affected the generator wave that the differ- 
ence between the motor and generator became great, 
and for part of each wave the motor was absorbing 
power, and for its remainder delivering power, so that 
ulways a great current was flowing. 

In this particular case these troubles were corrected 
by the introduction of a heavy self induction across the 
ends of the lire which neutralized the line capacity; and 
this self induction was used until an inductive load was 
connected in the shape of induction motors, which ren- 
dered the use of an extra self induction unnecessary. 
Whenever this arrangement can be thoroughly carried 
out and the capacities and self inductions connected to 
any line be evenly balanced the alternating problem 
can be reduced to the simplicity of the direct current 
problem and long algebraic equation abandoned in de 
termination of the expectations. This possibility is be- 
ginning to be appreciated and regulation attained in long 
distance transmissions which could not otherwise be 
hoped for. 


There is little service which calls for absolutely con- 
tinuous power. Most plants, which are said to be oper- 
ating “day and night,” shut down at meal times and 
are rarely operated more than 20 hours of the 24, and 
even where the operation is continuous through the day 
there is a cessation of operation on Sundays and holi- 
days. For this reason it is difficult to satisfactorily bal- 
ance the capacity of the line against the inductance of 
any load. The line capacity current is constant and is 
continuously in evidence so long as the voltage is ap- 
plied to the line; indeed, it varies only with the voltage 
and periodicity. Its importance increases as the load 
diminishes, for when the load is heavy it is not only 
completely overcome by inductance, but also is rendered 
unimportant by reason of the presence of a large cur- 
rent in phase with the electro motive force. During the 
time when all loads are diminished the disturbance of 
regulation by reason of the presence of a line capacity 
current is most apparent, and consequently the counter- 
action of that capacity effect, by a heavily inductive 
load which is off during these same periods, is a remedy 
which only accentuates the disease. This was illus- 
trated in the case described above where a severe indue- 
tion load depressed the voltage and its removal allowed 
the full rise due to line capacity. 

In the case of the Standard Electric Company’s trans- 
mission and that of the Bay Counties Power Company, 
where transmission of approximately 150 miles at 50,- 
000 volts and 60 cycles are undertaken, the charging 
current is approximately 40 amperes; or, in other words, 
the line requires the full capacity of a 2000 kw. ma- 
chine for charging it as a condenser. The complete neu- 
tralization of this great capacity effect would require 
‘the continuous working of something in excess of 5000 
kw. of- induction motors with average normal power 
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factors. Up to the present time no load on the Bay 
Counties lines has ever been applied which is capable 
of neutralizing this capacity effect. The power house 
is practically unable to have much knowledge of the 
loads actually applied on the lines except by observing 
the wattmeters or the wheel nozzles, since the current 
from -no load up to a load of several thousand kilowatts 
remains practically constant. As there are many branch- 
ing lines supplied from this system it is impossible to 
operate other than with constant E. M. F. at the dyna- 
mos, and the regulation of the long lines is affected by 
the capacity, which influences everything from the step 
up transformers to the last motor. In order to over- 
come the troubles due to this source the Bay Counties 
Company have arranged to place upon their lines im- 
pedance coils capable of practically neutralizing the en- 
tire capacity of their long lines; and, as soon as these 
are installed, one of their greatest difficulties in obtaining 
satisfactory regulation will be removed. With the 
capacity of the line neutralized it then becomes neces- 
sary to keep the load as nearly noninductive as possible 
by continuous care in the balance of synchronous against 
induction motors in the operation of loads. 
Synchronous and Iaduction Motors, 

It is a great mistake for an engineer to become an 
advocate of one motor to the exclusion of the other type. 
Both synchronous and induction motors have their 
spheres of usefulness, and practically every long distance 
transmission demands for its satisfactory regulation the 
use of both types. Where the powers are small and the 
loads easily started the simplicity of the induction motor 
and ease of installation renders it especially suitable, 
but as their numbers increase the effect of the lagging 
currents they absorb becomes important in disturbing 
regulation, so that it soon becomes necessary to neutral- 
ize this lagging current either by the introduction of 
condensers or of synchronous motors. 

With a synchronous motor it is possible to counteract 
the effect of large and variable inductive loads, and 
when they are installed in the sub-station at the de- 
livery end of the line a ready and satisfactory means 
of controlling the voltage, whether it is disturbed by 
inductive or noninductive loads, is provided. Practice 
with these machines indicates, however, that they are 
still very useful if installed at points out of control of 
the sub-station attendants, provided only that their 
power of controlling voltage be not used maliciously, 
since they are generally most useful when the exciting 
current is adjusted to a minimum—a condition for which 
instructions are easily issued and of which the redson- 
ableness appeals to the most ignorant attendant. 

Much has been said and written of the resonant con- 
dition of a line, but up to the present time practice in 
the installation of plants and connection motors, trans- 
formers and other devices has not led to important in- 
terference from this source. What is called the resonant 
line, or distortionless line, can be obtained in two ways, 
either by the connection of capacities and inductances 
in series or by their connection in parallel. In the first 
method of connection there is a very serious rise of 
potential at the respective terminals of the capacities 
and inductances, but with the parallel connection no 
such rise is found. The series connection of capacities 
and inductances is rarely used, and principally on ac- 
count of the difficulties likely to be encountered on ac- 
count of these phenomena. The exact balance of in- 
ductances against the capacity of a line 50 or 100 miles 
long, capable of supplying some thousands of kilowatts, 
would result in a voltage rise of not less than ten times 
the value of the normal; and when one considers that 
this normal may be anywhere between 25,000 and 50,000 
volts it is easily seen that such resonance may be for- 
midable. Such an effect is sometimes actually encoun- 
tered in the operation of switches on lines where con- 
siderable cable lengths are used in feeding highly in- 
ductive apparatus. In a recent case an are within a 
partially broken cable feeding rotary transformers, by 
raising the periodicity and producing apparently a reso- 
nant condition, caused the effect of most violent short 
circuits, blowing fuses with great violence and destroy- 
ing both fuse holders and switches, currents appearing 
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entirely beyond the capacity of the generating apparatus 
to maintain. When the proper inductances are connect- 
ed in parallel, however, their action is beneficial to regu- 
lation and easy to handle, as has already been explained. 

What has so far been said covers fairly well the ques- 
tion of purely electrical problems of regulation, and to 
eall your attention to the essentials of the problem it 
only needs the summary that regulation in a long dis- 
tance plant is attained by: 

1. A wide possible voltage variation in the gener- 
ators, with generators and transformers both designed, 
not for good noninductive load regulation, but for good 
inductive load regulation. 

2. Lines designed for the smallest possible capacity 
current without reference to any attempt at balancing 
the line capacity against the load lag. 

3. The use of reactance coils for balancing the con- 
stant capacity of the line. 

4. The use of synchronous motors as a variable ca- 
pacity for balancing the variable inductance of the line 
and the inductive motor load. 

Of the elements of design which involve most nearly 
the question of continuity supreme importance attaches 
to the insulators, the switches and the lightning arrest 
ers. 

To be sure, the entire problem of continuity is also 
the whole problem of design. Everything must be built 
to withsfand the and the methods of accom- 
plishing this are neither easy nor obvious; many of the 
well established methods of conveying and controlling 
water must le 
more enduring 


strains, 


abandoned in favor of those which are 
Open ditches and flumes are giving way 
to inclosed and lined trenches and tunnels. 

For station structures the extreme of strength and fire 
proof character must be resorted to and the whole trans- 
mission line must be built for the greatest permanence. 
Spans are shortened even in some cases to only one- 
third of that used in telegraph and telephone construc- 
tion. Heavier poles are employed, earefully set 
and braced against even the slightest increase of strain. 
Rights of way are secured and cleared so that these 
transmission lines stand up against the storms and fires 
that lay waste the countryside. 
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Insulators. 

But returning now to the purely electrical part of the 
problem, with which we are inost directly concerned for 
the present, and directing our attention to the insulators, 
which present the first and most difficult problem, we 
find at the outset a royal battle waged between the in- 
sulating properties of glass and porcelain. In this coun- 
try glass has for many years been the king of the in- 
sulators; abroad, for an equal period of time, porcelain 
has remained pre-eminent. 

For potentials up to about 25,000 volts, where an in- 
sulator of 7 inches diameter is sufficient, there seems 
not much reason for the employment of anything except 
glass, unless the lines reach a size above \% inch in diam- 
eter, when its strength is deficient. For these lower 
potentials and lighter lines the good properties of glass 
are easily summarized. In the first place it is cheaper 
by far; while not so strong as porcelain, it is, as has 
already been said, sufficiently strong for the purpose; 
its inspection is easier and surer, since it requires only 
a visual examination and a few taps of a hammer to 
ascertain its soundness in place of the tedious high po- 
tential test necessary in the examination of porcelain. 
But having said this much all has been said that is 
possible in favor of glass. 

It is not true that glass is a better insulator than 
sound porcelain, nor is its surface so good in damp 
weather against surface leakage. The mechanical 
strength does not equal one-half that of porcelain, as 
has been proved by a long series of mechanical tests 
performed by dropping a steel ball from a hight upon 
insulators of the two materials; temperature also affecta 
it much more than porcelain, ard it is often found to 
crack simply from the effect of extreme changes of tem- 
perature. 

The insulators of high voltage lines must be very 
large, for the that with a striking distance 
through the air of from 4 to 6 inches great gaps must 
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be provided in the path of the current. But above all 
a great creeping distance is essential. 

Insulators that are a perfect protection in the hardest 
rains fail utterly in clear weather when covered by 
smoke or soot, which allow small amounts of currents 
to escape and char away the pins or cross arms. The 
compound insulator is very attractive, for the reason that 
it is easier and cheaper to make and handle two or three 
small parts rather than one large one, and in some cases 
the additional advantage has been sought of securing 
the good properties of both glass and porcelain by mak- 
ing parts of an insulator of each; but there is both a 
theoretical and practical fallacy in this type of design 
In the first place, no dielectric is so strong as one en 
tirely homogeneous. As the stress is passed from glass 
to porcelain, or vice versa, at the two surfaces the stress 
piles up as it were, and it is better if one believes in 
glass to rely upon it; or, on the other hand, to show 
faith in the porcelain used by employirg it entirely. 

From the pure standpoint of practice the insulator 
which must be cemented together is troublesome. The 
shrinkage of the mastic leaves voids and produces 
strains; if cement be used, its slowness in hardening 
delays the work and requires large areas for setting 
out to harden any considerable number of insulators 
The one other mastic in use is molten sulphur, which, 
while better as a mastic than cement, is still more liable 
to crack the insulators while they are being joined, and, 
finally, when exposed to light and air, frequently de- 
composes on the surface, producing sulphuric acid; and, 
finally, when current creeps over its surface following 
the acid, perhaps catches fire and often results in the 
rupture and fall of the insulator. The insulator which 
will be entirely satisfactory for this use has not yet been 
found, but the diligent search made for it by some of 
our best engineers is resulting in its definition and will 
probably soon result in its production, not as an inspira- 
tion for a patent, but as a careful engineering concep- 
tion. 

Switching Devices. 


Switching and switching devices are most important 
and most difficult. Step by step the switch has improved 
in the electrical art from the simple commutator used 
by Faraday and Henry, which generally consisted of 
copper wire dipping into mercury cups, until, as you 
know, up to the present time a great amount of in- 
genuity devoted to the study has resulted in the pro- 
duction of elaborate and beautiful electrical and me 
chanical mechanisms. Switching for high powers, 
whether at low potential and great currents or at high 
potential and small currents, seems to be an altogether 
different art from switching where the spark that may 
follow can do but litt!e destruction and its heat is readily 
dissipated. Almost all low power switches are designed 
with the idea that a spark may occur at the break, but 
as the energy of the spark is small the mass of the 
switch will carry away the heat, or the portion of the 
switch destroyed will be inconsiderable and may be 
easily replaced; but as soon as it becomes impossible 
to contemplate the destruction of a portion of the switch 
in the rupture of the current switching becomes im- 
possible by such simple devices, the whole art of switch- 
ing is changed and designs along entirely new lines 
must be produced. The great pneumatically controlled 
switches in the large power stations of New York and 
Boston exemplify this principle. Hardly anything in 
switching for small currents is similar. They are not 
simple switches, giants in size, but their method of oper- 
ation is based upon a new principle and they involve 
in their construction much ingenuity and engineering 
study. As even the great switches with which you are 
familiar operate only on lines where the potential is com- 
paratively low, the principles of high voltage switching 
need to be particularly called to your mind. In any high 
voltage transmission system, as, indeed, in any trans- 
mission system, the lines and loads contain not only re- 
sistance, but also capacity and self induction. The cur- 
rent flowing depends upon the E. M. F., the frequency 


and the constants of the circuit in an involved relation. 
A change in any one of these constants involves changes 
in the resultant current. 


A satisfactory switch must 
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leave the circuit undisturbed as far as possible, and 
must introduce no new difficulties by reason of changed 
values of the constants. Furthermore, if a switch could 
be built which would simply instantaneously stop the 
current the effect would be an immediate and great rise 
of potential due to the sudden fall of current through 
the capacities and self inductions of the system. The 
open air switch, which in its essential particulars is 
simply that of the ordinary knife, or snap, switch as 
used for low potential, draws an arc at almost full cur- 
rent value, which are, being rapidly oscillating in char- 
acter, effects an increase of the periodicity on the line 
and thereby brings about great potential rise. We see, 
therefore, that a switch to be satisfactory on a high 
potential circuit must neither rupture the circuit too 
suddenly nor draw an oscillating are. With ordinary 
switches in mind the rupturing of a circuit with these 
requirements in view seems to be almost an impossi- 
bility; and were there no means of introducing into the 
path of the switch blade high resistances which gradu- 
ally reduce the current value and finally allow the stop- 
page of the flow of energy after it has become small in 
amount, we would have to provide in insulation of our 
long distance high potential lines materials which would 
withstand voltages from two to ten times the normal 
voltage. Of course no wire wound or carbon rheostat 
can be introduced into these switches, and the only re- 
sistances that are available are liquid and gaseous re- 
sistances. It is almost too soon to say that any partic:1- 
lar type of switch has resulted from the experiments of 
the past two years which will be considered for all years 
to come the final type; but the successful work that has 
been done is along the line, as I have said, in the intro- 
duction of liquid and gaseous resistances. These re- 
sistances are the only ones that are high enough in value 
to be inclosed in the small space of a switch and which 
do not introduce additional complexities into the station 
system. The gaseous resistance is obtained in the oil 
switch by the carbonization of the oil as the switches 
open. Provided there be a sufficient amount of oil above 
the switch contact so that as the circuit is opened the 
production of gas does not blow the oil out of the 
switch, a very satisfactory type of switch is produced, 
and one which our present experiments seem to indicate 
will gradually cause the rupture of a circuit without the 
production of excessive rise of potential. 

The vaporization of metallic oxides has also been 
successfully used for this purpose, but when these oxides 
are vaporized in the switch it is difficult to retain them 
within the switch and they scatter their dust through 
the whole station. The liquid switch is one of the com- 
paratively new developments and seems in many re- 
spects to be the best of all, since the liquid is always 
prepared as a resistance under all circumstances and 
does not depend upon the energy of the current to 
make it the imperfect conductor required. Therefore 
the disadvantage of the occasional failure of the switch 
from too rapid or too slow production of the vapor, as 
is the case with the vapor switch, is avoided. An inci- 
dent in the difficulty of obtaining the proper switch for 
high potential working is the difficulty of insulating its 
moving parts and operating mechanism. Insulation 
materials of high dielectric strength are not ordinarily 
satisfactory mechanical materials. They are brittle, 
they are hard to work, often impossible to work, and are 
not readily obtained in exact form. Hence, many a 
switch that is entirely satisfactory from an electrical 
standpoint proves to be a failure on account of the dif- 
ficulties with its mechanical support. 


Lightning Protection, 


Lightning protection for long distance transmission 
lines is, as one can readily see by the slightest consider- 
ation, of the utmost importance. Where a line passes 
over 100 or 200 miles of open country, dipping into the val- 
ley and rising to the tops of mountains, all sorts of 
weather conditions must be constantly encountered. A 
thunder storm of small area is, in summer time, a matter 
of frequent occurrence; and when we consider that, as 
the line stretches way across the country many small 
areas of atmospheric disturbances may be and must be 
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daily encountered. To be you all 
lightning protection of a transmission line is not against 
strokes of lightning, but against the induced currents 
in the line by reason of neighboring lightning strokes. 
Furthermore, any transmission line must be protected 
against variation of potential in 
weather. Experiments have shown that changes of ele- 
vation by hundred feet 


sure, as know, the 


atmospheric clear 


a few sometimes produce po 


tential variation of many thousand volts, and these 
phenomena must be encountered and handled by the 
transmission engineer. One of the most effective de 


vices that has been used is the erection of a continuous 
lightning rod along the entire line. For this purpose 
barbed wire, ground at the poles. has been employed. 
In some instances this has given trouble on account of 
the fact that the barbed wire used was inferior in qual- 
ity and erected with unsafe strains: but when the wire 
has been carefully erected it is not necessarily a dis- 
turbance to the system, but a meaus of discharging the 
wire when the atmospheric potential varies and as in- 
duced current surgings are set up by neighboring ligkt- 
ning discharges. It is not by any means a settled prin- 
ciple with transmission engineers to install this barbed 
wire, though in the South, where the lightning disturb- 
unces are most frequent, it may be said that almost 
every line is erected with this protective device. Where 
it is not used reliance is placed altogether on the lightning 
through which the line may be grounded, 
these being installed either at the ends of the line or at 
the ends and at intermediate points; and even where 
barbed wire is employed such additional protective de- 
vices are absolutely essential, since the circuits them- 
selves can not be entirely freed from induced charges 
by any means, except inclosing them within a grounded 
metallic sheath, and this construction would, of course, 
be absurd and unmechanical. No mechanically operated 
lightning arresters are ever used for this purpose in al- 
ternating long distance transmission work, the devices 
employed being either of the nonarcing metal type or 
of a type where the air current produced by an in- 
cipient are between the parts of the arresters blows out 
the are before the machine current has an opportunity 
of following an affecting destruction. In some devices 
the combination of these two effects is to be found. 
These constructions of lightning arrester are old and 
well tried at lower potentials, but it is found that as the 
potentials rise the laws which seem to govern their ac- 
tion change materially, and no step has been made in 
raising the voltage without requiring material modifica- 
tions of the rules for the installation of lightning ar- 
resters. Two thousand volt calculations have been 
found to fail altogether on 10,000-volt lines and these 
again to fail when the potential was raised to 25,000 
volts, and finally with the doubling of that potential the 
previously ascertained rules seem to be altogether 
thrown to the winds and a new system of lightning pro- 
tection made necessary. The final form in which this 
will be received by the engineering world has not 
as yet been established, but the experiments which have 
been tried up to the present time seem to indicate that a 
resistance or an impedance, or resistance and impedance 
combined, must be installed in the path of the ordinary 
lightning arrester in order to enable the induced charges 
on the line to pass away readily without noticeably in- 
creasing the effective line potential and without ground- 
ing and short circuiting the wires. The handling of this 
problem has been one of the last to be solved and one of 
the most troublesome questions involved in the en- 
gineering of transmission lines. 
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The compilers of this year’s city directory claim a 
population for Cleveland, Ohio, of 453,537, an increase 
of 23,400 over last year. Cleveland is rapidly becoming 
one of the great cities of this country. 





English newspapers state that the Seaton Carew Iron 
Company of the Middlesborough district, England, have 
sold 20,000 tons of hematite pig of special analysis, to 
be delivered th the United States up to March next. 
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John W. Gates on the Trust Outlook. 


An interview with John W. Gates appears in the New 
York Commercial tor August 16, from which the follow- 
ing extracts are taken: 

rhe era of combination will prove the gulden era for 
the United States, not only for capital, but for labor; 
not only for the man established in business, but for the 
The young men are the 
fellows who excite my interest and sympathy, and I tell 
you there is practically everything in the future for the 
young men of the United States. 

It has been urged by the so-called politicians that the 
trust has put out the light of the star of hope that used 
to shine over every young American. Of course that is 
all rot. I’m not one of those who think that every fea- 
ture of every trust is a good feature, but that which 
has come to be known as the community of interest 
plan is bound to make this country greater even than 
it is to-day. 

And the Greater America, what chance there will 
be for the young men! But those who deserve to sue- 
ceed will be the ones who will pick the plums. In this 
age of combination there is not and will not be for the 
young men so great a chance for success, per man, as 
there was under the old conditions, but for the young 
men of ability, ability of head or of hand, the percentage 
of profit will be much greater. 


young man about to start out 


Drones Must Step Aside, 

Let me explain. The profits of commercial life, or 
rather the profits of production, will not be so widely 
distributed, but those who get them will get more per 
man than anybody before. From all this it 
follows that the bright young men, the industrious ones, 
the steady and level headed ones, will win the prizes of 
the future. The mediocre and the complaining and the 
drones will have to struggle along on salaries the best 
way they can. 

As for labor, industrial combination is its 
It insures reasonable wages, reasonable hours and steady 
employment, which last is the most important of all. 
It may be urged that where a line of industry is con- 
trolled by a set of men they can also control the price 
of labor. 

No matter how hard and fast a set of men may con- 
trol a certain industry, they cannot afford and will not 
attempt to make the hire unworthy of the laborer. In 
this country that great arbiter called public opinion 
settles all great disputes, and it settles them right. No 
corporation having something to sell to the people can 
afford to pay unreasonable wages. 


ever got 
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Worst Friend of Labor. 

I have had some experience as an employer of labor. 
My payrolls have had on them the names of 10,000 or 
more men at one time or another, ind I have been 
obliged to study the labor question pretty carefully. 
The result of my study and my observation has con- 
vinced me that the worst friend of labor is the walking 
delegate. He’s never the worker: he’s the talker; he’s 
the politician of the labor union. He has never stood 
in the heat and the flame of the furnace. He has al- 
ways had a small outside job where it was cool. 

It is a pretty hard thing to say, but the majority of 
labor agitators can be bribed with an office, and once 
they get that they give not the snap of their fingers for 
the men still in the heat of the furnace or still in the 
flame of the forge. 

ss ciieaicsiammtileas cg arta 

The Marine Review, Cleveland, Ohio, has issued the 
seventh annual edition of its Blue Book of Amerfcan 
shipping. This book is a marine directory of the United 
States. It deals also with statistics of shipping, naval 
affairs, &c. The introduction to this edition of the book 
is a résumé of merchant ship construction during the 
past year, and also of the progress of the shipbuilding 
industry throughout the country. It contains a great 
deal of interesting information, which will be read with 
interest by those who desire the facts relative to the 
progress of American shipbuilding and navigation inter 
ests in compact form. 
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The New Vieillard & Osswald Inclinable Press. 


The new inclinable automatic press built by Vieillard 
& Osswald of Brooklyn is provided with a dial feed and 
a positive safety clutch attachment. The latter is intro- 
duced in order to guard the dies against accident. It 
is so designed that if, for one cause or another, the dial 
does not properly align the press will be automatically 
stopped before any injury has been done. 

The operation of the device will be understood from 
the sketch, Fig. 2. If the dial is not in proper position 
the rod A will fail to enter its appropriate hole. This 
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will cause the rod D, which is carried by the same plate 
as the rod A, to remain in the path of the stud on the 
collar C and stop the rotation of the latter. This collar 
engages with the clutch which controls the movement 
of the machine. 

This type of press is made in seven sizes, ranging 
from 500 to 5500 pounds, and is intended for shell work, 
such as lamps, buttons, ferrules, &c. 

aiiliaiiadiillliacctasecmamtic 

Reports are in circulation that President James J. 
Hill’s long contemplated scheme of an iron and steel 
plant on the line of the Great Northern Railroad in Mon- 
tana is rapidly taking shape. It is stated that he and 
his associates have purchased several iron ore and man- 
ganese deposits in the section tributary to Great Falls, 
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Mont., at which point the works are likely to be located 
when the plans are consummated. 


——— 


Reorganization of Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 
Company. 





The general outlines of the reorganization plan of the 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company have been made 
public. ‘The committee having charge of the readjust- 


ment plan consists of Levi P. Morton, Edwin J. Berwind, 
Grant B. Schley and H. K. McHarg. 


The plan provides 
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for the restcration of the property and business of the 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company, now in the hands 
of receivers, to the management, the discharge of the re- 
ceivers, the discontinuance of the pending suits for fore- 
closure and the adjustment of the company’s obligations 
to relieve them from embarrassment in its operations. 
The plan contemplates the payment of the back in- 
terest on the company’s bonds, as well as the settlement 
of the debts incurred during the receivership, and at the 
same time provides for the paying off of some of the 
underlying mortgages. It is proposed to issue $2,000,000 
of bonds on the property of the Virginia & Southwestern 
Railroad Company, which is owned by the Virginia Iron, 
Coal & Coke Company. In addition to the bonds there 
be issued $1,000,000 of new railroad stock, that 
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amount being in addition to the similar amount of the 
railroad company’s stock held now by the Virginia Iron 
Company. ‘The railroad bonds are to be issued with a 
bonus of 50 per cent. in stock at par, less an underwrit 
ing commission of 24% per cent. The right to subscribe 
to the bonds is to be given to the stockholders of the 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company. Holders of the 
Virginia Company’s bonds, on which no interest has been 
paid since September, 1900, are to receive payment in 
cash for the coupons due on March 1, 1901, and March 
1, 1902. The September coupons of 1901 and 1902, as 
well as those of 1903, are to be paid by an issue of five- 
year scrip. The coupons so funded are to be kept alive 
as security for the scrip. 

The proceeds of the bonds and stocks are to be ap- 
plied to the payment of the obligations of the receivers 
upon the loan of $1,000,000 negotiated by them, the ob- 
ligations secured by the mortgage of the Virginia Com- 
pany to the Morton Trust Company, amounting to $575,- 
000 and interest, and other accounts, so that when the 
receiver shall have been discharged and the adjust- 
ment plan consummated there will be no mortgage liens 





Fig. 2.—Safety Clutch. ‘ 
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on any of the property of the Virginia Company other 
than the lien of the mortgage to the Manhattan Trust 
Company, securing bonds outstanding to the amount of 
about $7,000,000, and the lien of the mortgage of the Vir- 
ginia & Tennessee Coal & Iron Company and the lien of 
the mortgage of the Carter Coal & Iron Company to the 
Continental Trust Company, securing $585,000 of bonds. 

The agreement provides that the committee shall act 
without compensation, the expenses of the plan of re- 
habilitation to be paid by the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 
Company. Bond holders are to deposit their bonds with 
the Morton Trust Company, New York, on or before 
September 3. 

The New York Shipbuilding Company, Camden, N. J., 
launched successfully on the 16th inst. the steamship 
“Texan,” building for the American & Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Company. This is the last one of the three vessels 
built for that company, the other two ships, the “ Ne- 
braskan”’ and the “ Nevadan,” being already in com- 
mission between New York, San Francisco and the 
Hawaiian Islands. The “Texan’s” dimensions are: 
Length over all, 484 feet 3 inches; molded beam, 57 feet; 
molded depth, 42 feet 6 inches. She is of 16,165 tons 
displacement, and her carrying capacity is 11,000 tons. 
Her engines have a total of 3400 horse-power, and the 
contract speed will be 10 knots per hour. 
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American Engineering. 








An Australian contemporary, the Bulletin, writes as 
follows: 

A good example of the way in which the Americans 
are capturing the engineering trade of the world is af- 
forded by the case of the Sydney tramway extensions 
The cars (though now built in Sydney) are copied from 
patterns imported from America, and the undertracks, 
motors, controllers, brakes, electrical gear, trolley wire 
overhead fasteners, &c., are all American. Almost the 
whole of the enormous plant connected with the present 
scheme for conversion from low to high voltage is Amer- 
ican. The solitary exceptions are the underground cables 
(British), accumulators (German), and the boilers, which, 
although made in England, are supplied through a United 
States firm. And not only the plant but the engineers 
entrusted with the erection are Yankee. Visit Ultimo 
power house any day and hear the “ guessing” and 
“ cale’lating ” and “ right here’s,” and the strange swear 
words and the twang that can be scraped with a file. 

Nor is this invasion of British and American territory 
confined to tramway work only. Five years ago prac- 
tically the whole engineering trade of Sydney was in 
British hands. Now one branch after another is being 
captured by the pushing gentleman with goatee and 
his hat on the back of his head—printing machinery, 
electric lights, new mine working systems (instance the 
deep leads of Victoria, the Kalgoorlie power scheme, 
Mt. Morgan and others), electric pumping, pneumatic 
tubes and a dozen others. 

And the reason of all this? Simply the Yankee’s 
superior method of doing business—his tact, his guile, 
his obliging manner, his attention to details, his knowl- 
edge of strange drinks and his gift of lying. Buy any- 
thing from an American firm and see the trouble they 
will take to please you; send the same order to England 
and note the difference. The writer had a vivid example 
of this last month, when two separate shipments of ma- 
chinery arrived from these two countries. The Ameri- 
cans sent proper packing lists and full directions; every 
case—and there were nearly 500—was well packed and 
marked distinctly, with a card inside detailing the con- 
tents signed by the packer. Proper plans and shipping 
paper came per same mail, and one could start to handle 
the machinery with some confidence. How very differ- 
ent the English shipment! 

The sole advices consisted of the bill of lading and 
the invoices. No packng list came, the contents of the 
cases were not marked either inside or out, and nearly 
a fortnight was wasted opening up at haphazard before 
the different parts were assembled and erection could 
be commenced. The plan arrived after the machinery 
was in its place, and consisted of a blue print of an old 
and somewhat similar apparatus, with alterations 
marked in red ink. 

Until Australia becomes an engineering and manu- 
facturing center all the writer’s future business goes to 
America. But please don’t give his address to an in- 
quiring Yank—he loves a quiet life. 





A Floating Sample Room. 

The Commercial Oriental Expedition Company will 
start the steamship “ Oregon” from Seattle, Wash., on 
November 15 on a six months’ tour, loaded with samples 
of American products and having as passengers the rep- 
resentatives of the manufacturers and dealers. The 
markets of Eastern Asia, South Africa, Australia and 
Pacific islands will be visited. The purpose of the com- 
pany was brought to the attention of the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce and received the hearty indorsement 
of that body. The promoters of the enterprise believe 
that to open up new markets it is absolutely essential 
that extensive displays of samples as well as personal 
solicitation be made, and it is to this end that they will 
place the ‘‘Oregon” at the disposal of enterprising Ameri- 
can merchants who are expected to convert her into a 
gigantic floating exhibition and sample room. The Ameri- 
can consuls at the several points to be visited will be ad- 
vised fully as to the objects of the expedition, the date of 
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arrival and departure from each port and other data nec- 
essary to a proper co-operation. 

The lower deck of the “ Oregon” will be electrically 
lighted and fitted with every convenience for exhibition 
purposes. The deck will be used for no other purpose 
throughout the voyage and will be open to the public 
at all reasonable times. The vessel will have on board 
launches for carrying passengers and interested towns- 
people between ship and shore at places where wharfage 
facilities may be inadequate. Power will be furnished 
to firms requiring it for the proper exhibition of re- 
frigerator plants, electric lighting or ventilating appli- 
ances. Two thousand dollars will be charged each ex- 
hibitor for the entire voyage, and for this amount there 
will be supplied in addition to transportation floor space 
on the exhibition deck to the extent of 2000 pounds. 


Canadian News. 


The Manufacturers’ Association’s Annual Meeting, 


OanapDA, August 16, 1902.—The annual 
meeting of the Canada Manufacturers’ Assccia- 
tion was held in Halifax on the 13th and 14th insts. 
An interesting address was read by Mr. Munro, the 
retiring president. He reviewed the industrial and 
commercia) progress of the country quite fully, and in- 
dicated the lines of policy that should be followed to 
realize the of the Manufacturers’ Association. 
The iron and steel developments of the year were, he 
said, very important. Railways, railway plant and roll- 
ing stock are being added to enormously. As to the 
progress of the association, he pointed out that it had 
now 1050 members, representing a capital of $220,000,- 
000. Canada’s export trade, he urged, should be pushed 
in the direction of the other British colonies, notably the 
British West Indies, Australasia and South Africa, 
where the sales of the Dominion are small. He ex- 
pressed himself in favor of a preference to Britain, pro- 
vided it be so arranged as not to be injurious to domestic 
interests. On the tariff question he had this to say: 
Outside the empire competing nations have ever shown 
themselves eminently fitted to care for themselves. In this 
connection I may be permitted to quote the Honorable, the 
Minister of Public Works, when he said to us at Toronto, ‘* Let 
us have a tariff to suit ourselves.” A purely Canadian policy 
has been advocated not only by Ministers and leading sup- 
porters of our present Government, but is also the policy rec- 
ommended by the united boards of trade of the Dominion. If 
this means some tariff revision let us aim to secure it. I mis- 
take very much if we shall be disappointed in this matter by 
our Government. Alongside, therefore, of the development of 
close relations with every part of the empire, the advocacy of 
our Tariff Committee, if I judge it aright, will, therefore, be: 


1, revenue; 2, the protection of our manufacturing and agri- 
cultural interests. 


He closed with an appeal for Canadians to stand to- 
gether in their purchases and give Canadian made goods 
the first call. 

During the year the Tariff Committee requested the 
Department of Customs to prohibit the importation of 
gocds made by prison labor, and all such shipments are 
accordingly being watched. Also the committee brought 
betore the Customs Department complaints that in many 
“ases imports were undervalued for duty. To these 
complaints attention is being given by the Government, 
and it is expected that customs agents will be appointed 
on the Continent, in Great ‘Britain and in the United 
States, to secure information as to the selling prices of 
the goods. The committee recommended that the asso- 
ciation do all in its power to educate the public in respect 
to tariff matters and the advantages of using Canadian 
products. 

At the banquet given on Thursday night Hon. J. J. 
Tarte, Minister of Public Works, made a speech that was 
very pleasing to the members of the association. He 
assured them that a fast Atlantic service between Brit- 
ain and Canada would very soon be established. He 
strongly advocated the use of Canadian highways for 
the transportation of the products of the country to the 
seaboard. He further said that the great need of 
Canadian manufacturers was cheap transportation be- 
tween different portions of the Dominion and between 
the Dominion and ports on the Continent, and freedom 
from being made a slaughter market by foreign manu- 
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facturers. He was prepared to state his own position, 
and to stand or fall by it, and it was that this country 
must be united by cheap transportation and have the 
protection of a tariff ample for its needs. 


Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company. 

It has been decided by the directors of the Nova 
Scotia Steel & Ccal Company to make a new issue of 
common stock. The purposes for which the proceeds 
ure needed are stated ip a circular which bears the 
signature of the president, Join I’. Stairs. and says that 
the demand for steel and coal exceeds the present capac- 
ity of the works, and the company are now suffering on 
account of their inability to supply this demand. After 
eareful consideration the directors have unanimously 
concluded that it is imperative that the company should 
provide for a larger output of both coal and steel, for 
further enlargements of their plant, opening up another. 
colliery, constructing additional coke ovens and steel 
melting furnaces at Sydney Mines, and other improve- 
ments both at Sydney Mines and Trenton. It is esti- 
mated that this work will cost about $1,850,000, and it 
is proposed to raise the amount required by the issue of 
the balance of the common stock remaining in the treas- 
ury—namely, $1,910,000. This stock has all been under- 
written by the directors and others, and will be offered 
to the shareholders of the common stock of record on 
August 20, 1902, in the proportion of one share of new 
stock for each three shares of their then holdings. 


Export Duty on Newfoundland Ore, 

Again the rumor is started that the Government of 
Newfoundland will impose an export duty on iron ore. 
This time it comes by way of London, England, where 
a newspaper correspondent says he was informed by 
one of the Canadian Ministers now in England that Sir 
Robert Bond, Prime Minister of Newfoundland, stated 
in one of the sessions of the colonial conference that 
the import would be levied. The Canadian Minister 
quoted is represented as saying that Sir Robert Bond 
considers Newfoundland’s returns from its iron ore- 
too small, yielding nothing in revenue and little in in- 
dustry but the employment of the most unskilled labor. 
As the mines were purchased for a comparatively small 
sum, and as the cost of .mining is very low, Sir Robert— 
so it is alleged—believes that the Dominion Iron & Steel 
Company and the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company 
can well afford to pay an export duty. 


Pig Iron Bounties. 

Justice Burbidge has made an order in the Exchequer 
Court fixing the trial at Sydney, N. S., on the 25th inst. 
of the action brought by the Dominion Iron & Steel Com- 
pany against the Dominion Government. The action is 
to recover from the Government $196,967.15, alleged to 
be due the company for bounties under the provisions 
of the act of 1897, respecting the payment of bounties on. 
iron and steel made in Canada. The defense made by 
the Government is interesting. It declines to recognize. 
an intermediate product between the ore and the steel 
in the steel making process of the company. That is, the 
Government denies that pig iron has been produced, and. 
hence that any pig iron bounty is earned in the work 
of making steel from ore. The company, the Govern- 
ment contends, make use of molten iron taken directly 
from the blast furnaces, which molten metal it main- 
tains is not pig iron, within the meaning of the statute. 
Furthermore, it is held by the Government, inasmuch, 
as such molten iron is not manufactured pig iron, boun- 
ties are not payable in respect of steel manufactured by 
such a process. Thus it would appear that the Govern- 
ment denies—1, that any pig iron is made, and conse- 
quently that any pig iron bounty is earned; 2, that the. 
steel which is made is not produced from Canadian pig 
iron, since none of the latter has been made, and that 
consequently no bounty has been earned from the steel. 
If the molten metal were allowed to cool before being 
passed on to the steel works there would be two boun- 
ties earned—one on pig iron and one on steel—now, the. 
Government maintains, no bounty is earned. 


Bonus to Shipbuilding. 
At a mecting of the ratepayers of Sydney, N. &., it 
was decided on the 5th inst. to vote a bonus of $250,000. 
far a steel shipbuilding industry. There are two suitable 
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sites in Sydney. Legislation has to be obtained for the 
purpose, and the meeting authorized the Town Council 
to apply for it. 

For some reason the Dominion Iron & Steel Company 
have not lately looked kindly upon the agitation for a 
shipbuilding plant in Nova Scotia, though some time 
ago persons closely connected with that company were 
identified with a project to establish yards in St. John, 
N. B., and Halifax, N. S. There are now apparently 
rivals in the field, representing British shipbuilding in- 
terests. 


Collingwood Shipbuilding Company Extending. 


The Collingwood Shipbuilding Company are issuing 
$300,000 of new stock at par. The issued and paid up 
capital of the company is at present $550,000. Thus 
the capital will be increased to $850,000. Of the new 
issue $80,000 has already been subscribed, leaving $220,- 
000 to be taken up by the public. With the proceeds 
the company propose to enlarge their dry docks yards, 
and to erect new works for the construction of engines, 
boilers and for foundry purposes. 


Minor Notes, 

The Clergue Company's charcoal plant at Sault Ste. 
Marie is approaching completion. It will have a capac- 
ity at the outset of 250,000 cords of wood per day. It 
will have fuel ready for the operation of the blast fur- 
naces which are expected to be started this autumn. 

At the annual meeting of the Hamilton Steel & Iron 
Company on the 18th the dividend of 6 per cent. was 
provided for, and a sum was added to the rest fund. It 
was decided to expend $200,000 on enlarging the steel 
plant and in increasing the blast furnace capacity. The 
old Board of Directors was re-elected, with Senator A. 
T. Wood president and E. S. Wilcox vice-president. 

Action has been taken by the Levis Electric Tram- 
way Company agaiist the Clergue Company on account 
of delay in the delivery of steel rails which the latter 
contracted to supply the Tramway Company. 

Hugh Calderwood, manager of the Collingwood Ship- 
building Company, says that all the steel which will be 
used in the construction of the two large grain carriers 
the company are building for I. §. Playfair and the 
St. Lawrence Navigation Company will be imported 
from Glasgow, owing to the impossibility of getting it 
at present in America. 

Negotiations are going on for the removal of the Purt- 
land Rolling Mills from St. John, N. B., to Sydney, N. S. 
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The International Harvester Company. 





The International Harvester Company are a merger 

of the following companies: 

McCormick Harvesting Machine Company. 

Deering Harvester Company. 

Plano Mfg. Company. 

Warder, Bushnell & Glessner Company (Champion). 

Milwaukee Harvesting Company. 

Their officers are: 

President, Cyrus H. McCormick. 

Chairman of Executive Committee, Charles Deering. 

Chairman of Finance Committee, George W. Perkins of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. 

Vice-presidents, Harold F. McCormick, James Deering, William 
H. Jones of the Plano Mfg. Company, and John J. Glessner. 

Secretary and treasurer, Richard F. Howe. 

The directorate comprises these financiers and busi- 
ness men: 
Cyrus Bentley 
Paul D. Cravath, 
William Deering, 
Charles Deering, 


James Deering, 
E. H. Gary, 


Among the incorporators were Abram M. Hyatt, 
vice-president of the New York Security & Trust Com- 
pany; George W. Hebard, president of the Union Me- 
tallic Cartridge Company and vice-president of the 
Westinghouse Electric Company; Roland R. Dennis, a 
manufacturer of agricultural implements; Edward M. 
F. Miller, a member of the New York Stock Exchange 
and of the firm of Miller, De Haven & Townsend, and 
Robert S. Green, a New Jersey lawyer. 


John J. Glessner, 
Richard F. Howe, 


Stanley McCormick, 
Eldridge M. Fowler, 
Abram M. Hyatt, George W. Perkins, 
William H. Jones, Norman B. Ream, 
Cyrus H. McCormick, Charles Steele, 
Harold F. McCormick, Leslie D. Ward. 





The company start without any financial obligations 
to the investing public, as not a share of their stock was 
offered for sale. 


The Iron and Steel Institute Meeting. 

The fall meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute is 
to be held at Dusseldorf, Germany, on September 2 to 
6. The following papers are to be presented: 

“On Iron and Steel at the Dusseldorf Exhibition,” 
by Prof. H. Wedding (Berlin); ‘On the Progress in the 
Manufacture of Pig Iron in Germany Since 1880,” by 
W. Briigmann (Dortmund); “On the Progress in the 
Manufacture of Steel in Germany Since 1880,” by R. M 
Daelen (Dusseldorf); ‘On the Applications of Electric 
ity in the Manufacture of Iron,” by D. Selby-Bigg« 
(Neweastle-on-Tyne); “On the Probable Existence of a 
New Carbide of Iron,” by E. D. Campbell and M. B. 
Kennedy (University of Michigan); “On Results Ob 
tained in the Equalization of the Varying Tempera 
tures of Hot Blast,” by L. F. Gjers and J. H. Harrison 
(Middlebrough); “On the Compression of Steel in Ingot 
Molds,” by M. Harmet (St. Etienne); “On the Over 
heating of Mild Steel,” by Prof. E. Heyn (Berlin); “ On 
Electrical Plant in Steel Works,” by F. Kylberg (Ben 
rath, near Dusseldorf). 
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New Works of American Turret Lathe Mfg. 
Company. 


The American Turret Lathe Mfg. Company, formerly 
of Wilmington, Del., are erecting, at Warren, Pa., a 
shop covering 60,000 square feet of floor space. The 
brick walls have been practically finished and are ready 
for the iron work. The saw tooth roof construction has 
been used throughout, thus giving uniform light in all 
parts of the shop. The walls are of brick and the col 
umns and roof trusses of steel. The main erecting shop 
is 60 feet wide by 240 feet long, with a clear space of 
29 feet under the 60-foot span 10-ton electric crane, 
which travels the entire length of the building. 

The first two sections of the plant have two floors: 
the lower one used for time keepers’ offices, wash rooms, 
lockers and store rooms, and the upper one for offices, 
drafting room and light tool making department. In 
the next three sections are located all the heavy machine 
tools, each one of which will be driven by an independ- 
ent electric motor. Each of these sections, 30 feet wide 
by 120 feet long, is provided with a traveling crane run- 
ning at right angles to the crane in the erecting shop, 
and the tracks extend into the erecting shop, so that 
work can be delivered from one crane to the other with- 
out loss of time. The last three sections, 30 x 180 feet, 
contain the small machine tools, and each of these de- 
partments has a line shaft driven by independent motor. 
The power house, steel store rooms and blacksmith 
shops are located at the center of one of the sides of 
the plant. 

The general arrangement is such that the works can 
be extended on any one of the sides and still maintain 
a balance as far as the power house and shipping facili- 
ties are concerned. The power house will contain a 100 
horse-power Struthers, Wells & Co. gas engine direct 
connected to a Crocker-Wheeler generator. The shops 
will be heated by a hot air system, and will be protected 
by an automatic sprinkler outfit. A complete outfit of 
new machine tools will be installed, of which about 
$75.000 worth have been contracted for. The company 
will build turret lathes of 14. 18, 24, 40 and 50 inches 
and full automatic lathes and screw machines. 


_ - 


American Furnace & Machine Company.—The Me- 
Keesport Mfg. Company have placed with the American 
Furnace & Machine Company of Pittsburgh a contract 
for equipping their annealing furnaces with the Swin- 
dell annealing charger, consisting of eight sets. The 
American Furnace & Machine Company report that they 
are receiving many inquiries from different parts of the 
country and England for this machine. 
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European Views of American Conditions. 

It may be suspected that the wish is father to the 
thought in the labored arguments that come from some 
Kuropean sources to prove that business conditions in 
the United States are unsound and that a collapse may 
be looked for in the near future. The volume of busi- 
ress and the level of prices are sustained by legitimate 
demand for actual consumption and a consumption 
warranted by the general condition of the country. 
Much of it isin the nature of a judicious investment, such, 
for example, as the exceptionally iarge disbursements 
for the improvement of the permanent way of railroads 
and the increase of their equipment, all of which will 
contribute to reduce cost of future transportation and 
make the roads better able to meet a period of depressed 
business. 

Nor is the condition of the currency a source of 
danger. It is true that it is not all that could be desired 
by a good deal. The volume does not increase in pro- 
portion to the increased need of currency in the au- 
tumn. There is a disposition on the part of the banks 
to retire their circulation on account of the price of 
bonds, which is only fitfully interrupted by the rates for 
money. There is, of course, some possibility of political 
danger through silverism, but this is very remote. Each 
agitation fer cheap money breaks out further West than 
the one before it, and the next one will be confined to 
the Rocky Mountains, for sound money sentiment has 
moved eastward from the Pacific Coast, as well as 
westward from the Atlantic. If a period of depression 
should occur the advocacy of some form of cheap money 
would be greatly promoted, but it could hardly become 
strong enough to be a very real danger. 

Whatever danger there is, and none is very apparent, 
lies in the issue of very large volumes of securities, 
representing maximum valuations in times of excep- 
tional prospects and the value of which must seriously 
decline should business be checked, and it is rather too 
much to expect that the rate at which industrial prod- 
ucts are now consumed will always be maintained. 
The large crops which are certain this year give a very 
substantial assurance of the continuation of the present 
prosperity for another year. The railroads have a large 
business in prospect, and the farmers will have plenty 
of money to spend, and they have had the remarkably 
good fortune to have had four or five good years in suc- 
cession. But there remains the fact that a great deal of 
the country’s wealth has been invested in securities 
which represent the high water mark of prosperity, and 
the decline of which would mean considerable losses to 
a large number of persons. Such losses would check 
investment, restrict purchases and in every way act 

most unfavorably upon business. The danger is not 
very imminent, for there is every prospect of a con- 
tinuance of ample profits for some time. But what- 
ever danger there is lies in that quarter, losses not 
alone from reckless speculation but from imprudent in, 
vestment. 
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Workmen’s Organizations and Discipline in 


Hazardous Trades. 


It is curious that the managers of labor unions have 
done so little in one direction in which there is room 
for much improvement. We do not recall a single in- 
stance of their using their power over their own men 
to enforce discipline in hazardous callings. The de- 
mand for adequate safeguards to protect the men 
against injury is always upon the employer, and he is 
relied upon to watecb the conduct of the workmen and 
compel them to observe rules which are regarded as op- 
pressive and are violated and evaded as often as possi- 
ble whenever they are considered inconvenient. Indi- 
vidual men do protest to their fellows when the latter 
directly endanger their lives by recklessness or care!ess- 
ness, but it is considered, apparently, a breach of honor 
to bring the matter to the attention of the management. 
We imagine that it is hopeless to expect workingmen to 
overcome that feeling, but it would seem that the or- 
ganization of the men themselves, the shop or mill 
committee ougnt to take cognizance of the attitude of 
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habitual offenders. he miner who tampers with his 
safety lainp deserves to be blown up, but unfortunately 
dozens and sometimes hundreds of his innocent fellows 
lose their lives and there is often very serious damage 
to the property of employers who are exhausting every 
known means to safeguard their men. 

If there is any one matter in which employer and 
employee should co-operate heartily and loyally it is in 
the protection of life and limb. The great majority of 
employers and their works representatives are usually 
far more willing to provide the means and methods, 
but the men are only too often indifferent and hostile, 
und there are usually some of them who consider it a 
praiseworthy feat to circumvent those in authority by 
breaking or ignoring the rules which aim to guard them 
against injury. Discipline may be irksome, but in this 
respect it should have the backing of whatever organiza- 
tions exist among the employees themselves, and if they 
do not exist they should be formed. It will probably be 
found in the majority of cases that if the rules framed 
by the employer are unreasonable modifications can be 
readily secured by well supported representations. The 
tools should be watched by a!l and be gotten rid of as 
soon as possible. 





Molten Iron Is Not Pig Iron in Canada. 





The Dominion Iron & Steel Company, in introducing 
modern methods in their steel plant at Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, appear to have badly befogged the officials of 
the Canadian Government. The company claim that 
about $200,000 is due them for bounties on the manu- 
facture of pig iron and steel under the provisions of an 
uct of the Canadian Parliament. The Government re- 
fuses to pay the bounties on the ground that the Do- 
minion Iron & Steel Company have not made the prod- 
uct contemplated by the law, which specifically provides 
for bounties on pig iron made from Canadian ore and 
steel made from Canadian pig iron. The company use 
the direct process in their steel plant, taking molten 
iron from the blast furnaces and converting it into steel 
without remelting. The Government declares that as 
no pig iron is made no pig iron bounty is earned, and 
that the steel made is not produced from Canadian pig 
iron, since no pig iron has been made and therefore no 
bounty is earned on the steel. If the metal was allowed 
to cool into pig iron and remelted for the steel furnaces 
the company would earn two bounties. The company 
have brought an action against the Government for the 
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amount claimed to be due and the case will be tried on 
August 25. It will be a serious reflection on Canadian 
intelligence if the Government should win the suit and 
the ccmpany be compelled to abandon the direct process 
or lose tie vounty. 


Se - 


The Tin Plate Situation. 


Conflicting accounts have appeared in the daily press 
concerning the attitude of the tin plate workers to the 
proposition of the American Tin Plate Company, which 
contemplated co-operation between the mills and the 
men to secure a part, at least, of the drawback tin plate 
business. As we understand it the situation is this: 

As early as three years since conferences took place 
between the tin plate manufacturers and the officials 
of the Amalgainated Association looking to the develop- 
ment of some plan by which there could be secured to 
American mills the work of manufacturing those tin 
Mates which are imported by canners, oil refiners and 
others and are re-exported under the drawback clauses. 
Finally this year the officers of the association unani- 
mously assented to a proposition that the men accept 
a reduction of 25 per cent. from the scale of wages 
which is in force for domestic tin plate, to be applied 
exclusively to the drawback plate production. These 
negotiations were kept quiet, and when the proposition 
was finally submitted to the lodges for a vote the local 
officials of the American Tin Plate Company and the 
officers of the Amalgamated Association were relied 
upon to fully explain the scope and aims of the move- 
ment. It appears that in this they were not generally 
successful since many of the members of the labor union 
believed that there was behind the proposition some 
ulterior motive inimical to their interests. As we under- 
stand it. a two-thirds vote of the lodges was necessary 
to carry the measure. This was not secured. Some of 
the reasons for this failure should be stated in order to 
reach an understanding of subsequent events. 

Many of the men being Welshmen have been influ- 
enced by the pleadings of their fellow workmen in 
Wales with whom they appear to carry on an active 
correspondence. They were induced to vote adversely 
on the ground that they would be taking the bread out 
of the mouths of their fellows in the old home. 

It appears, too, that the impression got abroad that 
if these propositions were rejected it would affect prin- 
cipaliy the smaller mills, since they would be the ones 
to close down frem a searcity of work. The men of the 
larger mills concluded that the matter therefore did not 
interest them directly and on general principles voted 
against the proposals of the American Tin Plate Com- 
pany. : 

Finally the independent mills were a factor in the 
situation. ‘The owners and managers of the majority 
of them, under the impression that in some way the 
new arrangement would work adversely to them, did all 
within their power to secure a negative vote in the 
lodges connected with their plants. 

There is no evidence to show that there has been a 
change of heart among the Welshmen, but it is quite 
clear that the men of the larger mills now view the 
situation differently. One of the mills belonging to this 
class has reconsidered the adverse action taken and has 
voted in favor of acceptance. 

While the managers of one of the most important 
independent plants have from the first given the move- 
ment their cordial support, the officers of at least one 
mill who worked against it have now changed their at- 
titude after a frank discussion of the matter. 

At the present time the lodges are reconsidering the 
vote taken and it is possible that the necessary ma- 
jority may yet be secured. 

It may be well to note that the workmen have not 
alone been called upon to bear the burden of what sacri- 
fices are necessary to secure the work of producing the 
drawback pilates required in this country. The sellers 
of raw materials and of supplies have also agreed to 
make prices which will contribute to bring about a 
favorabie result. Nor is the drawback tin plate business 


tlone at stake, amounting, as it dees, from 1,250,000 to 
1,500,000 boxes annually. It is believed that a good 
share, notably of the Canadian tin plate business, esti 
mated at about 400,000 boxes annually, may be secured 
and the hold be strengthened on the Pacific Coast and 
Alaska business. 

The American ‘Tin Plate Company have in the past 
secured «x certain amount of the drawback plate con- 
sumption, but at sacrifices which were impossible 
to bear any longer, and which would have been utterly 
out of the question when dealing with the whole trade. 

If the final vote should be adverse the American Tin 
Plate Company will be under the necessity of keeping 
a part of their capacity idle. Since there has been a 
considerable growth of the capacity of the independent 
mills, the possible output of all the works of the country 
is considerably in excess of the domestic requirements. 
It is not to be supposed that the dominant consolidation 
will, in the long run, look with indifference upon the 
growth of the outside works and there is thus a possibly 
distant prospect of close competition for the domestic 
market which may be reflected in a declining tendency 
In wages. The acquisition of the drawback plate busi- 
ness would put eventualities of this kind at rest for the 
future and would secure not alone to the tin plate work- 
ers but to the makers of the raw materials an impor 
tant amount of work at wages adequate under the cir 
cumstances. 

The exact methods by which the drawback business 
would be segregated from the domestic business and 
the wages be determined kave not been discussed, but 
‘ve understand that assurances satisfactory to the of- 
ticers of the Amalgamated Association on this point 
have been given. 
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The Needs of the New England Manufacturer. 


Boston, MAss., August 18, 1902.—Eugene N. Foss, the 
principal stockholder of the B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
and of the Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, 
has announced that he is a candidate for the Congres 
sional nomination in the new Eleventh Massachusetts 
District which was created by the new apportionment. 
He outlines his platform as follows: ‘“‘I am a business 
man and a manufacturer, and I believe that New Eng- 
land is the place in which to do business. I am build- 
ing a plant that will cost me $500,000, and there must 
be a change in publie policy which will make it possible 
to continue business here under favorable conditions. 
We have the best, the most intelligent and the most de- 
sirable class of workmen here, and our manufacturers 
are enlarging their plants and putting up new ones. 
But what are they doing it for ? They are simply pre- 
paring for hard times. We get our raw material from 
the West and then we have to make it up and sell it 
and ship it back to the West. We cannot sell it North, 
and we cannot sell it Fast, and our only market is the 
West and South. I am for Canadian reciprocity. We 
want free raw materials—coal, iron and hides. We 
want the Canadian Pacific Railway Company to make 
their terminus in Boston, as they would do very gladly 
if the conditions were right. New England is a natural 
manufacturing ground and Boston is th> metropolis of 
New England, and I want to go to Congress on a plat- 
form of building up Boston. Scmething must be done to 
encourage manufactures in New England, and to con 
tinue the prosperity of Boston. The great Northern mar- 
ket should not be allowed to go by us. We can do very 
little business with the nations south of us, for they do 
not want much; but to the north there are enormous 
possibilities and I believe in developing them.” 
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The Meadville Vise Company of Meadville, Pa., have 
placed in the works of the Ridgway Dynamo & Engine 
Company of Ridgway, Pa., one of their double bar bor- 
ing machines. The two bars are operated independently 
of each other and are placed at right angles. One bar 
will be used for boring the guides and the other for bor 
ing the bearings of the Ridgway engine. One setting 
only of the piece is required and perfect alignment is 
assured. The machine is electrically driven. 
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Lake Iron Mining Matters. 


DULUTH, MINN., August 17, 1902.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Lake Superior Mining Institute will be held 
at Duluth and on the Minnesota ranges, commencing 
August 19 at Duluth. The business sessions will be 
held on the two following evenings at Eveleth and 
Soudan. The session is planned to be the most impor- 
tant ever held by the institute. 


The Mesaba Range. 


Jos. Sellwood is opening more new mines on the 
Mesaba this year than any other man. Some of these 
are for himself and associates, and two are for the Deer- 
ing Harvester Company. A brief outline of the work 
that has been done on these properties this summer will 
be interesting as showing instances of hustling and 
what can be accomplished on that range. The Long- 
year Mine, in the western half of the northwestern quar- 
ter of section 5, 57-20, was started in April last, and none 
of the remaining six mines under Mr. Sellwood’s charge 
were entered until the following month. At the Long- 
vear a shaft 160 feet deep was sunk and four large 
pumps were installed and are busy caring for the water, 
which is coming in very fast. A large amount of drift- 
ing has been done, and the mine is shipping ore. It will 
make an output this season—that is, before December 
1—of about 55,000 tons. This mine is on the line of the 
Eastern Minnesota Read and ships to Lake Superior 
over that line. It was explored by E. L. Longyear for 
Hill, Bennett & Longyear, the fee owners. The ore of 
the Longyear is cf moderate grade and is rather too 
fine, physically, for best results in the furnace. The 
Morrow was entered in May. It is the northwestern 
quarter of the southwestern quarter of section 29, 58-20, 
adjoining the Pillsbury Mine, and is a surface property 
of good ore. It was explored by Ha'wkins and others, 
and is under a 25-cent lease from J. S. Pillsbury’s Estate. 
It commences shipments next week and will put out 
about 50,000 tons this year, A large area will be stripped 
before cold weather, so that the shipments of another 
year may be several hundred thousand tons. The 
Pearce is a third mine. It was entered in May also. It 
lies adjoining the Chisholm in the northeast quarter of 
the northwest quarter of section 28, 58-20, and con- 
tains a corner of the latter’s fine deposit of ore. <A 
shaft has been sunk through very hard taconite, and 
considerable drifting has been done. The mine is now 
shipping about 600 to 700 tons a day, and will make an 
output for the season of not less than 60,000 tons. This 
is the finest ore of the various mines being opened by 
Mr. Sellwood this year, and is guaranteed at 63 per cent. 
iron and 0.035 phosphorus. The royalty here is 35 cents 
a ton. The Croxton, another underground mine, is in 
section 13, 58-20, and has been opened since May. It 
has a shaft down and begins shipment next week. It 
will produce about 50,000 tons this year. At the fifth of 
these imines, the Latonia, a contract has been let to But- 
ler Bros. of St. Paul to strip 1,000,000 cubic yards of 
overburdened, and to mine 3,000,000 tons of ore at prices 
that are lower than any ever made on the Mesaba range. 
The mine lies in the eastern quarter of the northwestern 
quarter of section 10, 57-21, and joins the Donora on the 
south. It was explored by E. J. Longyear for Hill & 
Warren, the fee holders, and carries a 25-cent lease. It 
is the agreement between the mining company and the 
contractors that an average annual output of 200,000 
tons shall be maintained. The stripping is now under 
way, and the mine will produce this year 75,000 tons. 
Two more mines are under Mr. Sellwood’s management 
and are the property under lease of the Deering Har- 
vester Company. One is the Agnew, in the northeastern 


quarter of the northeastern quarter of section 11, 57-21,. 


and was explored by Messrs. Agnew, Alworth, Cole and 
Washburn, who sold to the Deering Company for a 
bonus of $150,000 above the 25-cent royalty. The mini- 
mum output is 100,000 tons a year. This mine is under- 
ground, and has commenced shipping for a 150-foot 
shaft. It will produce about 50,000 tons this year. The 
Hawkins is the second of these Deering mines. It is 
in four adjoining forties of sections 31 and 32, 57-22, and 
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is 12 miles from Hibbing. It was explored by Messrs. 

Kinney, Hawkins et al. two years ago. It contains about 

9,000,000 tons of merchantable ore running above 58 

per cent., and a large amount of lower grades. It is 

to be a milling property, but has been opened under- 

ground this season. Though but 5 miles from the end of 

a railroad, it costs $500 to haul in two portable boilers, 

and every stick of timber used in the works was hewed 

on the site. A branch of the Eastern Minnesota Road 

will be at the mine about October 15, and it is hoped that 

35,000 to 40,000 tons can be shipped this year. Ore is_ 
now being hoisted from the drifts. Next year these 
seven mines will produce well toward 2,000,000 tons. 


Labor Costs. 


A statement of labor costs and products has been 
made by the operating department of the Oliver and 
Minnesota iron companies showing the costs and results 
at typical individuals of their Mesaba range mines. The 
statement is as follows for underground mines, and in- 
cludes the period from January 1 to October 1, 1901: 


Underground Mines. 
Tons per man 


per day. Average daily wage. 
Mine Total Mine Total Product 
Mines. labor. labor. labor. labor. during period. 
Adams .....: er ey 4.09 $2.23 $2.20 660,000 
Spruce ....ceeee 4.80 4.02 2.26 3.27 220,000 
Ae 6.01 4.71 2.36 2.27 | 
BS asesextuwxs 6.05 4.98 2.13 2.09 } 480,000 
PES hsecsvsoees 8.16 §.23 2.17 2.20 } 
Pillabury ..ccecs 6.48 5.00 2.33 2.35 100,000 
MOL. vacations 6.03 4.81 2.19 2.21 266,000 
Average...... 6.12 4.69 2.24 $2.21 246,570 


For the same shipping period—that is, from May to 
October—four typical open pit mines made showings as 
follows: 

Open Pit Mines. 


Tons per man 








per day. Average daily wage. 
Mine Total Mine Total 
Mine. labor. labor. labor. labor. Mining system. 
Mountain Iron...40.28 32.37 $2.07 $2.12 Steam shovel. 
BOETE 2s cease ce 26.09 20.13 2.17 2.15 Milling. 
POPE hc cciccware 25.65 21.24 2.08 2.18 Steam shovel. 
DOSER: cc ccveses 16.00 12.39 2.04 2.04 Milling. 
Average...... 27.01 21.53 $2.09 $2.12 


The Mountain Iron was the only one of these prop- 
erties that secured its entire product during the ship- 
ping season, and it mined between May and October 
950,000 tons. 

Affairs about the noted Maas shaft of the Cleveland 
Cliffs Company at Negaunee begin to look a little doubt- 
ful, and, as foreshadowed in this correspondence, it is 
not progressing satisfactorily. So far as an outsider 
“an judge the chief sinking of timbers now at the collar 
of the shaft is caused by their compression; and this is 
very slight. But a large amount of sand is being 
pumped and a crater is forming to the north of the shaft, 
the result of the immense amount of sand that has been 
washed down and pumped out. A vast weight of tim- 
bers, machinery and iron rests in the shaft, and if it 
is going down it should be moving more speedily. The 
quicksand in that vicinity is very thick and of large 
area, and there is some distance yet to be made before 
the ledge is struck. The hope of all who have seen the 
earefully considered and skillfully worked out plans of 
the Cleveland Cliffs Company in actual progress is that 
the shaft may soon reach the ledge without twist or 
injury. 

The Oliver Iron Mining Company are erecting a very 
large and fine steel shaft house at the Savoy Mine, Ver- 
million range. It is probable that much of the ore to be 
mined for the new Silverman property will be taken up 
via this shaft. 

The Cleveland Cliffs Company are busy exploring 
their new purchase on the western Mesaba range, lo- 
cated surrounding the Hawkins Mine. It is understood 
that the deal by which this company secured posses- 
sion of this property provided not only for the payment 
of nearly $50,000 to the original lease nolders, but also 
\that the sub-lessee should continue explorations, and 
thould make cash payment, on semiannual estimates, at 
the rate of 7 cents a ton above the 20-cent lease to the 
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fee holders on all ore found; “ore” in this case to be 
anything running above 56 per cent. iron regardless of 
the phosphorus. This 7 cents per ton is to be paid, not 
as the ore is mined or on an annual minimum, but as 
fast as it is found. The deal is an unusual one for the 
range. It is doubtful if many Mesaba range transfers 
can be instanced where the actual fee to the ore has been 
sold at so high a figure as 7 cents a ton. In this case 
the fee holders, who are the Mississippi Land Company, 
a corporation of lumbermen, are to receive their 20 cents 
on a large annual minimum. 


Another Cargo Record, 


Another cargo record has been made from the head 
of the Lakes, this time by the steel steamship “ Ell- 
wood” of the United States Steel Corporation, which 
loaded out of Duluth 7465 gross, or 8361 net, tons of ore. 
This is 4 tons better than the “ Smeaton” and 83 better 
than the “ Manila,” both of the same fleet, but both un- 
incumbered with fuel or engines. 

The Lake Superior and steel interests owning the 
Calumet and Arizona Copper Mine at Bisbee, Ariz., have 
ordered from the Allis-Chalmers Company additional 
copper smelting furnace of 250 tons capacity, to be ready 
in February. This doubles the company’s possible out- 
put, and shows what an important addition it will be 
in the copper trade. It is an unusual occurrence for a 
will in two years’ development to prepare for an out- 
put equal to, say, Tamarack or Quincy. D. E. W. 


Cuban Matters. 


WASHINGTON, August 19, 1902.—Two important points 
have developed during the past week with regard to the 
proposed changes in the Cuban tariff, which were re- 
ferred to in these dispatches last week. The latest ad- 
vices received by the State Department indicate that 
the changes may not be made, but that under the pres- 
sure which is being brought to bear upon the Cuban 
Congress from various sources the tariff will be per- 
mitted to stand without modification for some months 
at least. 

The reports originally received by the State Depart- 
ment were to the effect that the Cuban Congress has au- 
thorized the President of the republic to increase the 
rates on the items specified, and it was naturally as- 
sumed by the officials here that the new rates would 
speedily go into effect. Later advices are to the effect 
that the President has not yet approved the modifica- 
tions and may not do so. American manufacturers and 
exporters having representatives in the island are using 
their best efforts to convince President Palma and the 
Congressional leaders that it would be poor policy from 
every point to meddle with the tariff at this time, and 
especially to increase the rates on the items mentioned. 
It has been pointed out that the very high rates pro- 
posed would limit consumption and would probably re- 
sult in decreased revenues. The point has also been 
emphasized that it would not be wise to promulgate 
tariff rates constituting direct discriminations against 
American commerce at a time when President Roose- 
velt is earnestly seeking to induce the leaders of the 
Senate and House to pledge the ratification of a Guban 
reciprocity treaty. 

Whether these counsels wiil prevail or whether the 
more radical element in the Cuban Congress will have 
its way cannot be foreshadowed, but Minister Squiers 
is acting under instructions to use his best efforts to pre- 
vent the Cuban leaders from making what the adminis- 
tration believes would be a grave diplomatic and com- 
mercial plunder. 

As a result of an exhaustive examination of the act 
of Congress incorporating the so-called Platt amend- 
ment, the State Department has unexpectedly reached 
the conclusion that it is not called upon at the present 
time to take any action concerning the proposed negotia- 
tion of a loan of $35,000,006 for the liquidation of which 
it was announced the tariff would be increased on cer- 
tain specified items. The administration has reached 
the conclusion that it has no authority to interfere with 
regard to the proposed loan until the Platt amendment 
has been incorporated in a commercial treaty between 
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the United States and Cuba. The last article of the 
amendment as adopted by Congress provides “that by 
way of further assurance the Government of Cuba will 
embody the foregoing provisions in a permanent treaty 
with the United States.” No such treaty has been nego- 
tiated, and therefore the State Department officials, al- 
though originally disposed to veto the loan have con- 
cluded to take no further action at the present time. 
The fact should not be lost sight of, however, and 
this consideration is uppermost in the minds of admin- 
istration ofticials, that unless the United States directly 
or indirectly approves the course of the Cuban Govern- 
ment in seeking to make a loan it will be a practical 
impossibility for the island to float any considerable 
proportion of the projected bonds. In other words, 
while the objection of the United States to the ioan 
would undoubtedly kill it, it is extremely doubtful 
whether in the absence of afltirmative action by this 
Goverument approving the loan, the Cuban Executive 
will be able to place any part of it except at a ruinous 
discount. It therefore appears that the failure of this 
Government to interfere in the matter of the loan will 
be equivalert to the exercise of the veto power con- 
templated by the original Platt amendment. WwW. L. C. 





PERSONAL. 


J. J. Cone of the New York office of R. W. Hunt & 
Co., has gone to Europe again. The company have es- 
tablished an office at 32 Norfolk House, London. 


Col. A. A. Pope will assume the presidency of the 
American Bicycle Conipany next month. 

A. W. Wagner, Chicago manager for Stowell Mfg. 
& Foundry Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., has re- 
signed, his resignation taking effect Aug. 12. Mr. Wag- 
ner is making arrangements to enter the manufacturing 
field and will shortly issue an announcement to the 
trade outlining his plans. 


E. G. Rust, general superintendent of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company’s works at Pueblo, and A. H. 
Helander, chief engineer, have resigned in order to open 
an engineering office in Philadelphia. Both have for 
several years been prominently connected with the ex- 
tensive improvements which have been made at the 
steel works at Pueblo. Mr. Rust was for several years 
chief engineer and has been in charge of all construction 
work at that point. 


Among those who iave been proposed for member- 
ship of the Iron and Steel Institute are T. J. Bray, Jr., 
of the United Engineering & Foundry Company, Pitts- 
vurgh; Dr. Richard Mo!ldenke of New York and H. V. 
Wille of the Baldwin -Locomotive Works, Philadelphia. 

George L. Reis of Milwaukee. Wis., is menticned for 
the post of general manager of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company, Pueblo, Col., in case that John W. 
Gates and his friends secure control of the property. 

Cc. O. Baker, Jr., of Baker & Co., platinum refineries, 
Newark, N. J., has been elected a director of the Na- 
tional State Bank of that city. 

John Henry of Pittsburgh, formerly general mana- 
ger of the Chartiers Valley Iron & Steel Company, at 
Carnegie, was seriously injured in a train accident last 
week. 

Sensational reports have been circulated during the 
week to the effect that Charles M. Schwab is so serious- 
ly ill that a withdrawal from the presidency of the 
United States Steel Corporation is imperative. The 
facts are that Mr. Schwab, needing rest after the heavy 
strain of organizing the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, sought it at home. He has, however, found it im- 
possible to escape from the pressure of those who made 
demands upon his time and his energies and has there- 
fore decided to go abroad. He is to sail on the Steamship 
“St. Louis.”” He himself and leading officials of the 
United States Steel Corporation emphatically deny that 
he has any intention of resigning. Besides his connec- 
tion with that great company Mr. Schwab has been 
actively interested in many enterprises, among them 
the George A. Fuller Construction Company, the Amer- 
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ican Steel Foundries Company, the International Nickel 
Company and the United States Shipbuilding Company. 





New Publication. 


The National Tube Company’s Book of Standards and 
Useful Information. — Pocket form. Gilt edge. 
Leather bound with flap. Pages, 322. Price, $1. 
This yolume, which has just been issued by the Na- 

tional Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is a valuable con- 

tribution to engineering literature. It is not simply a 

catalogue of the products manufactured by the National 

Tube Company, although considerable space is given to 

this subject. lt contains a great deal of related en- 

gineering matter which has been specially edited for this 
book by Prof. Reid T. Stewart. The object aimed at by 
this book has been to group together all the dimensions 
and data pertaining to standards as manufactured by 
the National Tube Company, for the purpose of making 
the publication a practical and valuable aid to all users 
of pipes, tubes. &c. The use of tubular goods has be- 
come so extensive that a great variety of articles neces- 
sary for different purposes has to be manufactured and 

a large amount of data has accumulated on the subject. 
The book is divided into ten departments. These de- 

partments are indicated by the following sub-titles, each 

occupying a full page: Tables of Standard Dimensions 
of Tubular Goods as Manufactured by the National 

Tube Company, Dimensions of National Trolley Poles 

and Defiections Under Stated Loads, Seamless Tubular 

Goods, Useful Information Relating Chiefly to 

Tubular Construction, Steam and Steam Apparatus, 

Air, Gas, Iron and Steel, Weights and Meas- 

ures, Mensuration, Trigonometry and Mathematical 

Tables. At the end of nearly every department a view 

is given of some one of the company’s works, which are 

located at McKeesport, Pittsburgh, Middletown, Phila- 
delphia, Chester, Oil City, Ellwood City, Christy Park 
and Versailles, in Pennsylvania, Wheeling in West Vir- 
ginia, Youngstown and Warren in Ohio, Syracuse and 

Cohoes in New York and New Castle in Delaware. 

The tables of standard dimensions are very compre- 
hensive, giving the sizes, thickness, circumference, 
transverse areas, weight per foot, threads per inch, heat- 
ing surface, standard dimensions of couplings, weight of 
fittings, possible upsets for tubes and all other informa- 
tion which is desired in connection with these products. 
The dimensions of Nationa! trolley poles and deflections 
under stated loads are given in a series of tables which 
are conveniently arranged for ready reference. The de- 
tails relative to seamless tubular goods comprise tables 
showing the weight per fvot in pounds of various di- 
ameters, together with illustrations of hydraulic forg- 
ings, such as carbonic acid gas cylinders, boiler shells, 
projectiles, &c. The information relating to tubular con- 
struction covers a series of articles relative to boiler in- 
crustation and corrosion, water pressure, flow of water 
in pipes, frictional heads at given rates of discharge, dis- 
charging capacities of full smooth pipes, the contents of 
pipes and cylinders of various diameters, weight of 
water in foot lengths of pipe and data relative to water 
power, pumps and pumping engines, &c. The depart- 
nent relative to steam and steam apparatus gives tables 
showing properties of saturated steam and factors of its 
evaporation, formule covering the flow of steam in 
pipes, resistance to flow by bends, valves, &c.; chapters 
on nonconducting coverings for steam pipes, power of 
engines and boilers, sizes uf chimneys for steam boil- 
ers, &c. 

The department on air gives tables for adiabatic 
compression or expansion of air, volumes. of 
mean pressures per stroke, temperature, &ec., in 
the operation of air compression and a_ great 
deal of useful information on volume and _pres- 
sure curves of air, efliciency of air compressors at 
different altitudes, flow of air through pipes, &c. The 
department devoted to gas gives a formula for the flow 
of gas through pipes, tables covering the maximum sup- 
ply of gas through pipes, services for burners, weights of 
gas holders. «ce. . 

The department relating to iron and steel covers a 
short treatise on the method of manufacturing iron and 
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steel and gives standard specifications for special open 
hearth plate and rivet steel, tables of strength of ma- 
terials, a chapter on mechanics of materials relating ts 
tubular construction, formule covering deflection and 
strength of pipes to resist bending action, chapters on 
stress due to internal bursting pressure, strength of thin 
cylinders to resist bursting, strength of cylinder ends 
or heads, and a large number of tabies giving breaking 
loads in tons of hollow, cylindrical and wrought iron 
pillars, shearing and bearing value of rivets in pounds 
per 100, weight of bolts, sizes and weights of sheets and 
plates of various metals, United States or Sellers sys- 
tem of screw threads, strength of wrought iron pil- 
lars, &¢. 

The department treating of weights and measures 
covers the ordinary tables of weights and measures, as 
well as the metric system and mechanical, electrical and 
heat equivalents. The department covering mensura- 
tion, trigonometry and mathematiea! tables is quite com- 
prehensive, filling 45 pages. A very complete index is 
found at the back of the book, requiring 15 pages. 


i 


A New Plant for Chester, Pa.—Another business 
boom is in sight for the city of Chester, Pa. Hubert J. 
Riley, chairman of the Councilmanic Committee on 
New Industries, read a letter before that body from a 
manufacturing syndicate, which said that the concern 
was anxious to locate their plant at Chester. This 
syndicate is headed by ex-Mayor W. R. Grace of New 
York, and is intended to manufacture machinery sup- 
plies. A portion of the letter is as follows: “ A ma- 
chinery manufacturing concern, in which the principals 
of this house are largely interested, have under consider- 
ation the moving of their plant to Chester. One of the 
important elements in determining the wisdom of such 
a move is the cost of raw materials. It is with this in 
view that I venture to ask what in your judgment was 
the lowest average price throughout the year 1901 at 
which molding sand and core compound, rosin and 
plumbago, could have been purchased, delivered along 
the water front of the Delaware River, in or about 
Chester, by rail or water.” The Committee on New 
Industries will take immediate charge of the matter. 


———————— 


The Oliver & Snyder Steel Company of Pittsburgh are 
preparing to increase their coking facilities by one-third 
by the erection of a modern plant to be known as their 
No. 3, near Vance’s Mills, on the Redstone branch of 
the Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston Railway. The in- 
vestment in the new plant will be about $300,000. The 
company own several thousand acres of the 9-foot Con- 
nelisville vein in that section and have already two large 
coking plants, comprising over 700 ovens, in operation 
there. The new plant will start with 30 additional ovens, 
bringing the total close upon 1100 ovens, with a daily 
capacity of some 2400 tons of coke. 


The U. Baird Machinery Company of Pittsburgh have 
been incorporated under the laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, the style of the new company being Baird Ma- 
chinery Company. The company are composed of C. A. 
Wolfe, H. A. Reed, W. B. Wolfe, O. P. Meckel and J. L. 
McCartney. The officers of the company are H. A. Reed, 
president; C. A. Wolfe, vice-president and treasurer, and 
O. P. Meckel, secretary. 


ROBERT WHITE, the founder of the Robert White En- 
ginering Works, Brooklyn, N. Y., died on August 18 at 
his home in that city. He was born in Scotland 59 years 
ago and had lived in Brooklyn for 38 years. He estab- 
lished the engineering plant at the foot of Smith street 
in 1874. 


The Waterbury-Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, 
Waterbury, Conn., have opened a branch office at 263 
St. Clair street, Cleveland, Ohio, where they will carry 
in stock a complete line of their standard open back 
single acting presses. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Northside Iron Company of Sharpsville. Pa., manufac- 
turers of Bessemer, foundry and forge pig iron, of which mention 
was made in these columns of very recent date, completed and 
started their blast furnace on a Bessemer ore mixture on Au- 
gust 11. 


Extensive alterations and improvements’ are being made at 
the plant of the Chester Iron & Steel Company of Chester, Pa. 
Recently a new machine shop was erected and is now in use. 

The Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
expect to have their pig iron plant in operation a year from this 
fall, as they hope to have the work on the construction con- 
tracts, which were recently let, completed next June. The chief 
contracts awarded so far are with the Riter-Conley Mfg. Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, for all the iron and structural work in the 
blast furnaces, stoves, buildings, &c.; the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany, Chicago, for eight cross compound, steeple type blowing 
engines ; the Harbison-Walker Company, Pittsburgh, for the fur- 
nace linings, and the Clearfield Fire Brick Company, Clearfield, 
Pa., for the fire brick tor the stoves. There will be two fur- 
naces, each 20 x 80 feet, and eight hot blast stoves, each 22 x 
90 feet. ‘The engine house will be about 50 x 200 feet, and the 
boiler house will be about 300 feet long. 

The Spencer Wire Company, Worcester, Mass., manufactur- 
ers of iron and Bessemer steel wire, will shortly begin the con- 
struction of a new building, 30 x 126 feet, at their Spencer plant, 
to be used as an annealing room. Notwithstanding the com- 
pany erected large new mills in Worcester in 1900, they still con- 


tinue to operate the Spencer plant, which has been running with- 
out intermission since 1845. 


The Sterlingworth Railway Supply Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., will erect a new steel plant at their works, near Easton. 
The building will be 300 x 680 feet, of brick and steel. 

No. 6 Furnace of the Bethlehem Steel Company, South Beth- 
lehem, Pa., was lighted August 18 after an idleness of six or 
seven years. 

E. C. Lee of Fostoria, Ohio, has purchased an interest in the 
Standard Tube & Forkside Company of Toledo, Ohio, and the 
company are to be reorganized as the Standard Steel Tube Com- 
pany. As has been previously announced in these columns, a 


rew piant for the production of skeet has been contemplated by 


the former company. The plans will be carried out by the new 
company and the facilities for the production of brazed tubing 
for bicycles, bedstends and numerous other purposes will be 
greatly increased, making it, it is claimed, the largest plant of 
the kind in the country. C. M. Fairchild, president and general 
manager of the old company, will continue with the new concern 
in the capacity of manager. 

The Walter P. Rice Enginee.ing Company of Cleveland are 
preparing the plans for the plant of the Columbia Steel Company 
of Elyria, Ohio. The main structure will be 400 x 800 feet, and 
there will be other buildings for power house, shipping and store 
reom and offices. The product of the mill will be cold rolled sheet. 


After a delay of almost three months, the structural material, 
for the plant of the Norwalk Steel & Iron Company of Norwalk, 
Ohio, is beginning to arrive. The contract called for the delivery 
of the main building by June 1 and its erection by July 1. 


Ground has been broken at Canton, Ohio, for the plant of the 
United Steel Company, mention of which enterprise was made in 
the last issue of this paper. ‘The plant will include three open 
hearth furnaces and a rolling mill. The latter will be a 34-inch 
mill and its ou*fiut will be universai plate, skelp and tin bars 
The main building will be 100 x 400, and a second building will 
be 55 x 100. The company have secured 5 acres of ground and the 
plant is designed so that it can be duplicated at any time. Con- 
tracts have been placed with the Fort Pitt Bridge Company of 
Pittsburg for the structural material and erection. 


General Machiaery. 


The Société Anonyme Westinghouse have found it necessary 
on account of the great number of orders to make extensive addl- 
tions to their plant at Havre, France, which has been in opera- 
tion for only five years. The plant supplies the territory in 
cluded in Holland, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, France 
and their colonies and protectorates. 


It is stated that the Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will increase their capital stock to $2,000,000 
in order to take care of their rapidly growing business and to 
increase their capacity, which is taxed to the utmost, running 
night and day to keep up with orders. The increasing demand 
for the Keller rotary drill is particularly noticeable in their 
business. The company have recently secured orders from four 
of the large Eastern steel companies for 237 of these tools, and 
a cable order from Bilbao, amounting to several thousand dol- 
lars. They have contracted to supply one of the Western trunk 
line railroads with at least 1500 Kellar tools within the next 
eight months. 


The Sigourney Tool Company, Hartford, Conn., have award- 
ed the contract for the erection of a new plant at Sigourney and 
Cushman streets The old buildings on the corner are to be torn 


down to make room fo! ie new structure, which will have a 
frontage cn Sigourney street of about 200 feet and 50 feet on 
Cushman street, with a width of 46 feet. The building will be 
three stories, of mill construction, and will be used for the manu- 
facture of the patented machinery of the Smyth Mfg. Company. 
At the intersection of the two streets the offices of both com- 
panies will be located. The building will be equipped with ele- 
vators and a complete sprinkling system. A new boiler plant 
has been recently installed by which steam for heating and elec- 
tricity for lighting and power will be generated. 


Though it has not been decided, it is probable that the Cin- 
cinnati, Richmond & Muncie Railroad Company will locate their 
zeneral shops at Peru, Ind., as the Commercial Club of that city 
has offered to provide a 30-acre site and a bonus of $30,000. Hi. 
l.. Jackson, chief engineer, Richmond, Ind., advises us that 
specifications are not yet ready. 


Bollers, Engines, &c. 


The Richards Iron Works, Birmingham, Ala., are in the mar- 
ket for three boilers of about one horse-power for generating a 
low pressure of steam for steaming feathers. 


Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich., manufacturers of drugs 
and chemicals, are making extensive improvements and addi- 
tions to their electrical, steam and power plant, the work being 
done under the direction of George W. Scott, consulting engi- 
neer, The Kookery, Chicago 


The Michelmann Boiler Company, Quincy, Ill., have increased 
their capital stock to $50,000 and will shortly ask for bids for 
the construction of their new shops, plans for which are com- 
pleted. A number of new tools will be installed. 


Recent orders for Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company's 
gas engines include the following: Consolidated Industries Com- 
pany, Batavia, N. Y., two 250 horse-power horizontal 2-cylinder 
tandem double acting, one 85 horse-power vertical 3-cylinder, 
and one 35 horse-power 2-cylinder, all direct connected to West- 
inghouse generators for lighting and power work; Zanesville 
Electric Company, Zanesville, Ohio, one 85 horse-power vertical 
2-cylinder; Kelly & Jones, Pittsburgh, Pa., one 125 horse-power 
vertical 3-cylinder, direct connected to generator for power pur- 
poses; H. Garrison Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., one 125 
horse-power 3-cylinder; Mingo Junction Water Company, Mingo 
Junction, Ohio, one 125 horse-power vertical 3-cylinder. 


The orders recently secured from the Heisler Mfg. Com- 
pany by the Buehler Machine Company, St. Marys, Ohio, will at 
the least calculation take them three years to complete. These 
include 23 high duty boiler fved pumps and 20 triple expansion 
pumping engines. ‘The manufacture of the latter was recently 
commenced. The company are enlarging their plant consider- 
ably and expect to increase its capacity several times. 


The Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, Water- 
bury, Conn., have just completed the installation of an electric 
plant to supply all departments with power and light. The 
equipment includes new Westinghouse engines and generators 
and both Westinghouse and General Electric motors. The entire 
plant has been improved and Root blowers have been installed 
in the foundry department. 


The Mansfield Engineering Company, Mansfield, Ohio, have 
commenced work on a new power house. The building will con- 
tain one compound engine, one simple engine, one air compressor, 
three boilers and two electric generators. All machinery in the 
plant is to be equipped for electric drive and about 12 motors, 
ranging from 1% to 50 horse-power will be required. Consider- 
able new machinery will be purchased 


Struthers, Wells & Co. of Warren, Pa., have built two 500 
horse-power gas engines for the Easton Power Company of Eas- 
ton, Pa. ‘These engines are of the four cylinder single impulse 
type and will be operated with producer gas. 

James McGivern and Charles H. Tress] of Lorain, Ohio, have 
organized the Lorain Boiler Works and have leased the old elec- 
tric light works in that city for the manufacture of boiler 
breeching, smoke stacks, &c. 

Engineer McKibben of the Findlay, Ohio, water works depart- 
ment has reported that necessary improvements to the water 
works system will cost about $275,000. The board has recom- 
mended that $150,000 worth of bonds be sold at once to com- 
mence work on the improvements 


The water works department of Hamilton, Ohio, are planning 
improvements and are securing estimates on the cost of a 
5,000,000-gallon pumping engine. 


It is announced from Baltimore that the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company will shortly place an order for 100 additional 
locomotives for delivery next spring. With this new order the 
company will have placed orders for 254 locomotives. 

The Clark Engine & Boiler Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., ad- 
vise us that they wili immediately begin the rebuilding of the 
part of their plant which was recently destroyed by fire and will 
practically double their capacity. Machinery has been secured 
from the C. C. Wormer Machinery Company, Detroit, and placed 
in temporary quarters to enable them to take care of their cus- 
tomers until the plant shall again be ready for operation. The 
company expect to purchase more machinery in about 60 days. 
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The National-Fulton Brass Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich., 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of $400,000, are a re- 
organization of the Fulton Iron & Engine Works, manufacturers 
of Monarch bronze in ingots, bronze and brass castings, journal 
bearings, Babbitt metals, &c. 
increasing the capacity of the present plant, will erect new 
works at St. Louis, plans for which are under way. ‘The officers 
are George H. Russell, president; M. T. Conklin, first vice- 
president ; J. F. Harrigan, second vice-president, and F. E. Beal, 
secretary. 

James McLaughlin, secretary and treasurer of the Barr 
Pumping Engine Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has personally 
leased the old Pioneer Iron Works, at Marcus Hook, and will 
operate it in order to facilitate the matter of getting Iron cast- 
ings. Arrangements have been made for a new cupola and other 
foundry equipment, which will be furnished by the J. W. Paxson 
Company of Philadelphia. 


The Boland & Gschwind Company, Limited, New Orleans, 
La., founders, machinists and manufacturers of rice mill machin- 
ery, pumps, &c., are organizing a company with a capital of 
$1,500,000 for the manufacture of a new round cotton bale press, 
patents for which are controlled by H. K. Ivens, J. K. Boland 
and F. G. Dietrich. The new company will erect an extensive 
plant, consisting of machine shop and foundry, and will require 
a considerable amount of new equipment. 


The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company, at 
Columbus, Ohio, have received the contract for about 1400 tons 
of steel pipe for the water works department of Columbus. 


Fires, 


The Eastern Furniture Company's plant, at 
was destroyed by fire August 18, entailing a 
$70,000. 


The plant of the Marietta Paint & Color Company, Marietta, 
Ohio, was destroyed by fire August 17. The loss is about 
$40,000. 

John Seaton’s foundry, 
$10,000 by fire last week. 


The plant of the’ International Metal Lath Company, Niles, 
Ohio, was last week destroyed by fire. 
$25,000. 7 

The National Fire Proofing Company suffered a $25,000 loss 
by fire last week at their plant at Niles, Ohio. Much valuable 
machinery was destroyed. 


Easton, Md., 
loss of about 


at Atchison, Kan., was damaged 


Hardware, 


Harriman Hoe & Tool Company, Harriman, Tenn., are erect- 
ing three new buildings, which will have an aggregate floor space 
of 18,000 square feet, for the purpose of increasing their facill- 
ties in order to accommodate their growing trade. Their trade 
on forks, especially, has outgrown their capacity, and these im- 
provements are being made largely to increase their production In 
this line. 


The Gurney Mfg. Company, Roan Mountain, Tenn., expect to 
remove their plant to Chattanooga in about two months. Their 
capital will be considerably increased and they will have greatly 
improved facilities for the manufacture of wooden bowls for 
bakers’ and confectioners’ use and their patent wood pulleys. 


Internationa! Silver Company, successors to Norwich Cutlery 
Company, Norwich, Conn., have taken down the old forge room 
and are building a new one, 71 x 83 feet, one story, brick. It 
will be of modern construction and will be equipped with the 
sprinkler system for protection from fire. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Krein Acetylene Gas Company of Wapakoneta, Ohio, 
have placed contracts for two large factory buildings and work 
will start as soon as material can be obtained. The company 
will manufacture Krein acetylene gas generators, field filters, 
adjustable elbows and other articles connected with the produc- 
tion of acetylene gas. 


The Peerless Mfg. Company of Cleveland, manufacturers of 
gasoline automobiles, are desirous of securing larger quarters 
and have practically perfected a deal for the purchase of the 
Jarge plant at Lorain which was formerly occupied by manufac- 
turers of brass goods. The plant has a floor space of 70,000 
square feet and is well adapted for the work proposed. The 
proposition before the Lorain people is that they subscribe to an 
increase of stock which the Peerless Company will make, the 
company to buy the plant for cash. The company are well and 
favorably known in the automobile trade. 


The Adamite Abrasive Company, Valparaiso, Ind., are erect- 
ing a crushing plant at Tonawanda, N. Y., for the crushing and 
grading of adamite crystals and emery ore, which they expect to 
have in operation by the middle of September, and large ship- 
ments of adamite crystals and emery ore, now afloat, will be pre- 
pared at the new plant. It is the intention of the company to 
move their plant from Valparaiso to Tonawanda, and it is pos- 
sible that they will erect a factory for the manufacture of ‘the 
crystals that they now receive in crude form from Austria, 
they having secured in 1900 the exclusive right to manufatture 
and crush adamite crystals in this country. The company have 
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this can be removed quite rapidly. 
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no intention of manufacturing any material outside of crushing 
and grading adamite crystals and ores for manufacturers of 
wheels, cloth, paper, &c. 

The Hardie Company, Canton, N. Y., manufacturers of print 
ers’ machinery, have incorporated under the same name. Their 
products are manufactured by the Dishon Bros. of that place, 
from whose shops the machines are sent out. The officers are W. 
C. Hardie, president ; J. G. Hardie, secretary and manager, and 
G. R. Hardie, treasurer. 

The Messrs. Draper of the Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass., 
who own the foreign rights for the Northrup Loom, organized 
under the name of the Northrup Loom Company, have organ 
ized the British Northrup Loom Company, to own and control 
the British patents, together with certain foreign rights. Here- 
after the looms to be sold in England will be manufactured in 
British loom works. 

The Philip Carey Mfg. Company, Lockland, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of Carey's magnesia flexible cement roofing, asbestos sec- 
tional steam pipe and boiler coverings, &c., after several months 
of scientific tests of various materials, have been awarded the 
contract to furnish and supply their 85 per cent. carbonate oi 
magnesia covering at the power station of the Manhattan Rail- 
way Company, Seventy-fourth street and East River. The con- 
tract amounts to approximately $25,000, and is said to be one of 
the largest closed by any pipe company manufacturer in recent 
years. Among other large contracts recently closed are 21 large 
cotton mills; the Colorado plant of E. H. Dyer & Co. of Cleve- 
land; 18 lake vessels built by the American Shipbuilding Com- 
pany ; Adams, Stokes, Astor and Macy buildings in New York. 

Citizens of Canton, Ohio, have organized a company for the 
manufacture of matches, and a large plant will be erected in that 
city in the near future. A contract has been placed with the 
Manion Machine & Mfg. Company of Springfield for the necessary 
machinery. The new factory will be located on the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie tracks and it will have a capacity of 750 gross per 
day. 

The Canadian Niagara Power Plant.—Work on the 
Canadian Niagara power development is progressing 
rapidly. A. C. Douglass is excavating the tunnel, which 
will have a length of 2200 feet from the wheel pit to the 
base of the Horseshoe Fall, where it will discharge into 
the lower Niagara River. From the shaft to the pit the 
distance is about 900 feet, and of this length there re- 
main only 48 feet to blow out. From the shaft to the 
portal the length is about 1300 feet, and of this distance 
about 200 feet remain to be taken out. For the entire 
length the bottom bench remains to be taken out, but 
When this bench is 
removed the stone will be used for concrete work and 
backing. Contractor Douglass expects to begin the work 
of lining the tunnel with brick about December 1. By 
the time winter sets in the tunnel will be opened from 
end to end and the brick work will be well along. Dur- 
ing the winter the lining will be placed, and by spring 
all that will remain to be done will be the granite work 
at the portal, which will be quite extensive. The whee] 
pit is going down with good progress. Ten channef cuts 
have been made, making its present depth about 54 to 
60 feet. This is about one-third of the total depth, which 
will be approximately 180 feet. 


een ee ® 


A Consolidation of Malleable Iron Foundries.—A 
conference of the malleable iron founders was held at 


the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, last Wednesday. Ar- 
rangements are being made for a combination of inter- 
ests with a capital supposed to be between $15,000,000 
and $20,000,000. Nothing tangible, however, has been 
accomplished. 
siaeaalliaiiga i 

The increasing use of oil for fuel on the Pacific Coast 
is having a depressing effect on the coal trade of British 
Columbia. A press dispatch from Vancouver reports 
the closing of important mines at Nanaimo, the men 
being advised to look for employment elsewhere. Ves- 
séls long engaged in transporting coal to San Francisco 
have been laid off. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company are said to be 
conducting a series of experiments with a freight car, 
the trucks of which are fitted with ball bearing journals. 
These, it is claimed, make the car run so easily that a 
single person can move it. If they prove practicable 
train loads can easly be doubled and hauled with the 
same power now used. 
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The Iron ana [etal Trades. 





Pig Iron appears again to be the link in the chain 
upon which the heaviest strain is falling. The reports 
from Pittsburgh show that about 13 furnaces in the 
Valleys have been forced to bank on account of scarcity 
of Coke, and Chicago telegraphs that in that district, too, 
several furnaces have been forced to cease production, 
with the danger that the number will be added to. In 
Eastern Pennsylvania, too, additional stacks have been 
blown out. The Coke scarcity is not so much a matter 
of production as it is due to what looks like a break 
down in transportation, the railroads simply being un- 
able to handle the traffic. 

Under the circumstances buyers, particularly those 
near the seaboard, are turning more and more to foreign 
sources for their supplies, particularly since reasonable 
delivery can be had. A considerable tonnage has been 
placed, probably not less than 25,000 tons, during the 
past week. Ihis includes Middlesbrough Foundry Iron, 
which has sold as low as $18.50, ex-ship, but is now held 
at $18.75 to $19; considerable Low Phosphorus Pig and 
one lot of 3000 tons of Malleable Pig. That the foreign 
markets are not responding more to this demand, in the 
matter of prices, has caused some comment. Possibly 
the simplest explanation is that our purchases have pre- 
vented what might otherwise have been a serious de- 
cfhe. The Europeans, too, regard our present situation 
as abnormal. Our markets have the reputation of being 
subject to violent changes, and there is the constant 
fear abroad that overnight we might stop buying and 
turn aggressive sellers. 

The buying of Pig Iron for 1903 delivery has slack- 
ened considerably, and since the majority of Southern 
furnaces have withdrawn consumers have been taking 
chiefly Northern Iron. In some quarters, notably along 
the seaboard, founders have been skeptical and have 
not taken hold-for 1903. Many expect their contracts 
for 1902 to extend considerably into next year, in view 
of the fact that sellers are now far behind their deliv- 
eries. With ihe possibility of falling back on foreign 
Iron, now offered much cheaper than domestic, they 
express their willingness lo take their chances. They 
hold that prices cannot go much higher without serious- 
ly checking consumption, and may decline somewhat. 

There is little change in the Steel situation. The 
falling off in the demand, through the slackness in cer- 
tain lighter lines of finished Iron and Steel is not tell- 
ing much on Steel because the pressure for the raw ma- 
terial on the part of the heavy lines is so great. 

Reports ure current of negotiations in progress among 
foreign manufacturers of Steel Rails. Our Essen corre- 
spondent states that the Germans and Belgians are near 
an understanding and are trying to interest the English 
mills. From other quarters comes the announcement 
that the present and prospective Canadian Rail mills 
are endeavoring to reach an understanding with the 
English producers. The European makers have had 
their experience with an international pool, which ruled 
the Rail trade of the world, outside of the United States, 


for so many years. 


A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one month and one year previous. 


Aug. 20,Aug. 13,July 23, Aug. 21, 


PIG TRON: 1902. 1902. 1902. 1901. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard 
Philadelphia *$22.00 *$22.00 $22.50 $14.75 


Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern 
CRED ii ieee ocd eawnewes *20.25 *20.25 20.75 13.00 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local, Chicago*22.00 *22.00 21.50 15.00 


Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... *21.50 *21.50 21.75 15.75 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh. ---. *20.75 20.50 21.00 13.75 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago*26.00 *26.00 25.00 “17.00 


BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 31.00 31.25 32.00 24.50 


Steel Billets, Philadelphia...... 28.50 28.75 29.50 27.50 
Steel Billets, Chicago.......... 31.00 31:00 31.00 re 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.50 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Spikes, Tidewater........... : 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.80 
Splice Bars, Tidewater........ 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.50 


OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 18.50 18.50 18.50 13.60 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 21.50 21.00 21.25 16.25 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 24.50 24.50 24.25 20.50 
QO. Iron Rails, Philadelphia... .. 24.00 24.60 24.50 19.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 21.00 21.00 21.00 16.50 
QO. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 20.00 20.00 20.50 16.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago..... 18.00 18.50 19.00 12.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.92 1.95 1.95 1.55 


Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.55 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh.. 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.35 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 2.90 2.00 2.00 1.60 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.45 
Tank Plates, T'idewater........ 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.75 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater............. 2.25 2.35 2.25 1.75 
Beams, Pittsburgh............ 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.60 
Angles, Tidewater............. 2.35 2.35 2.25 1.75 
BNBIAR, PUISOUIE 66 ccicid é szies 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 2.15 2.10 2.12% 2.05 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. .... 2.15 2.15 2.10 
Sheets, No, 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.90 2.90 2.90 3.75 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.30 
Cn Ss NE boos eae d ceases 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.00 
METALS: 
COME, NOW BOtR 6s ccecawes 11.50 11.60 11.8714 16.50 
Renee, Gls EMMI se bc aicace nds 5.20 5.20 5.10 3.80 
EOOG, NOW YORE. ccc cccecveecse 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.37% 
a Se eee 3.97% 3.97% 3.97% 4.25 
ay. SOO ROO ww caw ene wea ds 28.30 27.87144228.25 26.50 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 8.00 8.00 8.25 8.50 
Nickel, New Woth...cccccccces 40.00 40.00 50.00 60.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 
100 pounds, New York....... 4.19 4.19 4.19 Nom. 





* For 1903. 





Chicago. 


FISHER BuILpINe, August 20, 1902.—( By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—The Coke famine has assumed a most seri- 
ous aspect for furnaces in this section. Several Northern 
furnaces are already banked and others expect to be com- 
pelled to do likewise in the course of a few days. This is 
the most prominent feature of the Pig Iron situation. The 
demand for next year’s delivery continues without any per- 
ceptible decrease, many of the smaller consumers being in 
the market for various amounts ranging from 500 to 1000 
tons, with one or two sales of larger quantities. The 
urgency of consumers’ wants for quick shipment Iron is 
more than ever evident, the demand being especially active 
for Silvery Iron, which is sold readily whenever obtainable 
at much higher prices, one lot of 150 tons having sold at 
$29.15, Chicago, and with even higher prices current at the 
close. Single car lots of Southern Iron have been sold at 
$27.15 for No. 1 and $26.65 for No. 2. One hundred tons of 
No. 1 Soft sold as high as $25, Birmingham. Even foreign 
Iron is selling by analysis at $25.50, delivered, Chicago, 
which is an advance of fully $1 per ton over prices current 
several weeks ago. With the exception of some 100-ton lots 
of No. 3 Foundry on the basis of $17, Birmingham, sales of 
Southern Iron for next year’s delivery have been inappre- 
ciable. All told the volume of business during the week has 
aggregated scarcely 25,000 tons, and fully seven-eighths of 
this has been for Northern Iron, the largest individual sale 
being for 5000 tons of Malleable Bessemer at $23 for deliv- 
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eries running from May to September, 1903. The following 
are the prices current for the first half of 1903: 
Lake Superior Charcoal..............$26.00 to $27.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1........+.- 22.50 to 23.00 


Local Coke Foundry, No. 2........... .00 to 22.50 






Local Coke Foundry, No. 3........... 21.50 to 22.00 
Local Geoteh, No. 1. ...6...0- seseeee 238.00 to 23.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1........: *, 25.00 to 26.00 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 22.60 to 23.00 
Boutherm Coke, NO. Bb. .ccccccsccccces 21.90 to 22.40 
MORE HORS, BIO, Beso: wc0.0i0 oss Bee 80 BED 
ee eee a” reer e 20.65 to 21.15 
Southern Coke, No, 1 Soft.... .. 21.65to 22.15 
Southern Coke, No, 2 Soft...... .... 21.15 to 21.65 
Foundry Forge........ hates aca .. 20.15 to 20.65 
Southern Gray Forge................ 19.65to 20.15 


BOULMOTE TROCEIOG. «<.c ccc een nse 19.65 to 20.15 


Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 


SS Serer Pe 26.00 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel.. 27.00 
Malleable Bessemer........ st 24.00 





Standard Bessemer..............- 26.00 


Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery. 7 

6 to 8 per cent. Silicon............. 27.00 to 28.00 
Bars.—There has been quite a fair demand, but the mar- 
ket has continued irregular, with sales mainly at 1.80c. to 
1.90c., and in exceptional instances at 1.95c. While single 
car lots have been resold under 1.80c. at the mill for early 
shipment, there has been an improved demand for Soft Steel 
Bars and the market has remained firm. The following are 
the prices current: Bar Iron, 1.80c. to 1.95c.; Soft Steel 
Bars, 1.75¢e. to 1.90c.; Hoops, 2.10c. to 2.25¢.; Angles, 1.85c. 
to 1.95c., base, mill shipment. The demand from store has 
continued active, with the following prices readily realized: 
Bar Iron sells at 2.25¢., Soft Steel Bars at 2c. to 2.25c., 


Angles at 2.50c. and Hoops at 2.50c. 


Structural Material.—As far as next year’s delivery is 
concerned the week has been unusually quiet with very 
small sales. There are some negotiations of moment pend- 
ing, but as yet have not resulted in business. Shipments 
from stock have continued liberal. There has been some de- 
mand for foreign Shapes, with sales of several hundred ton 
lots of Beams and Angles equivalent to 2.15c., Chicago, Sep- 
tember shipment. Domestic Steel, mill shipment, has re- 
mained steady as follows: Beams, Channels and Zees, 15 
inches and under, 1.75¢. to 1.90c.; 18 inches and over, 1.85c. 
to 2c.: Angles, 1.75c. to 1.90c. rates; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.90c. ; 
Universal Plates, 1.75¢e. to 1.85c. The demand from store 
has shown but little, if any, falling off, and prices have re- 
mained firm. Beams and Channels from local yards are 
quotable at 2.50c. to 3.50c., Angles at 2.50c. to 3.50c., Tees 
at 2.55c. to 3.50c.. but premiums are often paid over these 
prices for special sizes wanted immediately. 

Plates.—There has been a fair volume of business, and 
the market has remained firm without essential change in 
prices, which are as follows: Tank Steel, 44-inch and heavier, 
1.75¢. to 2.25c.: Flange, 1.85c. to 2.35¢c.; Marine, 1.95c. to 
250c. The demand from store has continued on a liberal 
scale, and the market has remained firm at the following 
prices: Tank Steel, %4-inch and heavier, 2.380c. to 2.50c. ; 
Tank Steel, No. 8, 2.4fe. to 2.55c.; Flange, 2.40c. to 2.75c., 
all f.o.b. warehouse, Chicago. 

Sheets.—No new features have been developed, supplies 
being more than ample to meet the moderate demand. Quo 
tations are as follows: No. 27 Black Sheets, 3.25c., mill 
shipment; from Chicago, small lots from store, 3.45c. to 
3.55¢. Mill shipment Galvanized Sheets sell at 4.05c. to 
4.15¢., net, and small lots from store are sold at 4.55c. to 
4.65c. for No. 27. 

Cast Pipe.—In sympathy with Pig Iron the market is 
very strong, with the tendency of prices upward. There 
has beer a fair demand for small sizes from water and gas 
companies, but no large contracts from municipalities placed 
during the week. The only transaction of moment has been 
the selling of 300 tons, of sizes running from 4’s to 8’s, to 
the town of Paulding, Ohio. Manufacturers quote prices for 
the open market as follows: 4-inch, $35.75 to $36; 6-inch, 
$33.75 to $84; S-inch and upward, $33. Gas Pipe, $1 per 
ton higher than Water, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Merchant Pipe.—There has been some little improve- 
ment in the demand, and the market has remained firm. 
Prices are quoted as follows, random lengths: Black, 1% to 
1% inch, 56% off; % to 12 inches, 63% off; Galvanized, 4% 


la 


to % inch, 43% off: % to 12 inches, 50% off. 





Boiler Tubes.—-A fair volume of business has been 
transacted, and the market has been steady, with prices as 
previously quoted. Mill shipment prices are as follows: 


Steel. Iron. 
ee a cra. oh when aus oom ict 42% 39 
WY LO ree eee . 55% 33 
ee rs 6 60) de eae See De ee eee 61 48 
@ IMCROD SOE AOTOET. 2c ce ccveagaricns 5514 38 


A moderate order trade has been experienced from store, 
and prices have remained steady as follows: 


tt Se et eSccsastesenanenec ae 35 
SE Gi ee MOMIONS 5 oie 5 bd o'&.o:eu'els antes 47% 32% 
re NN a a caite ak ois kids iw ocevala betel 55 4214 
6 inches and larger.... hae od ce 17! 


Merchant Steel.—Special activity has been observed 
in the market, but the aggregate sales have been of fair pro- 
portion, and the market has remained steady as previously 
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quoted. Mill shipment prices are as follows: Smooth Fin 
ished Machinery Steel, 2c. to 2.10c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 
1.95¢. to 2.10c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 2.65c. to 2.75c. ; 
‘Toe Calk, 2.25c. to 2.40c. ; Sleigh Shoe, 1.85c. to 1.90¢. ; Cutter 
Shoe, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Cold Rolled Shafting, 50 off in car- 
load lots. Ordinary grades of Crucible Tool Steel are quoted 
at 644c. to Tc. for mill shipments; specials, 12c. upward. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The only transaction of 
moment has been the sale of 25,000 tons of Standard Sec 
tions for deliveries running into next fall by a branch road 
of the Wabash system. There are two large contracts, how- 
ever, one for 60,000 and the other for 50,000 tons, which 
Western railroads are endeavoring to place, but the deliveries 
which the mills can make is delaying consummation of the 
sales. It is reported that the order for 30,000 tons placed 
abroad by the Union Pacific Railroad was purchased at $22 
per ton at the German mills. Officially quotations remain 
steady at $28 for Standard and $27 for second quality at 
the mill. Light Sections are selling readily at $32 to $45 
per ton, according to weight and time of delivery. The de- 
mand for Track Supplies of all kinds has continued active 
and the market firm. Fastenings are quoted in carload lots 
as follows: Splice Bars or Angle Bars, 2c.; Spikes, 2.50c. ; 
Track Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 3.10c. to 3.45c.; Square 
Nuts, 2.95c. to 3.10e. 

Billets.—There has been a lack of animation in the local 
market, with an easier feeling prevailing for domestic, but 
with scarcely enough doing to establish prices. Five hun- 
dred tons of foreign Basic Billets sold at $31.35, Chicago de 
livery, for early shipment. Domestic Open Hearth Billets 
have sold in a smal! way at prices ranging from $35 to $40, 
according to analysis, buyer and time of delivery. 

Old Material.—There has been a more ample supply of 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap, and prices have been barely sus 
tained. Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths, as well as Heavy 
Relaying Rails, have also been more freely offered, and prices 
are somewhat lower. Other kinds of Scrap, however, have 
continued very strong, with higher prices paid for Heavy 
Cast Scrap and Stove Plate, with Agricultural Malleable also 
stronger, several thousand tons having been sold during 
the week on the hasis of quotations. The Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad are reported to have given orders te Scrap 2200 
cars, Which means that the market will be supplied with 
about 9000 tons of this material, but it will probably not be 
available before September or October. The following are 
the prices current per gross ton: 


oy Sr Se oe 24.50 to $25.00 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths.... .. 18.50 to 19.00 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 23.50 to 24.50 
RUORTY MOOT MOIS. oivciccvcacrcss 31.00 to 382.00 
Be Bk er rrr 21.00 to 22.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 18.00 to 18.50 


es ie bia. 0d Was Saka aly Siock 15.50 to 16.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 





Ri an TIGR wv. 60.6% ued wee w aecae 22.75 
a he Ue ee nee . 25.00 to 26.00 
LR Oe ee eee 23.00 to 23.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought........... . 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought........... 18.50 to 19.00 
SPE Spee ete . 19.00 to 20.00 
NO, 2 TeORIOrW POGGS... os cc cccuces . 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe... 15.00 to 15.50 
BRON FEES TOPMONOR es as voc ca ecee’s ... 14.50to 15.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings......... . 14.50to 14.75 
Machine Shop Turnings............. 14.00 to 14.25 
a ee .. 10.25 to 10.765 
BEEEOG MPONTEING, GOs... wae ccs cusss -. 10.25to 10.75 
De eI UE oo kn. Gwin os ere ak aie .. 14.50 to 15.00 
ee ae ee ree 16.50 to 17.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap.. . 12.00 to 12.50 
Railroad Malleable........... Sida 16.25 to 16.75 
Agricultura! Malleable...... oi 15.00 to 15.50 


Metals.—Copper has continued slow and easy, with 
prices barely sustained. Lake is held at 12c. in car lots and 
1214c. to 12%4c. in a jobbing way. Pig Lead has continued 
to sell well, with a fair demand at 4.05c. for 50-ton lots and 
4.071%4c. in carload lots. Sheet Zinc has remained firm at 
614c. in carload lots and 6.65c. in lots of 100 Ibs. Old 
Metals, with the exception of Zinc, have been dull and weak. 
Prices are as follows : Heavy Cut Copper, 10%. ; Red Brass, 
10%. ; Copper Bottoms, 9%4c.; Lead Pipe, 3.80c.; Zine, 
o.b00c, 

Coke.—The market is strong and stringent, the few cars 
arriving being sold at full prices. Connellsville 72-hour 
Foundry Coke and West Virginia Coke are selling at $6 to 
$6.50 on track, Chicago. 





St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL BUILDING, August 20, 1902.—( By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—With the satisfying of the demand for Pig 
Iron from their regular run of customers the sales depart- 
ments report a very light order of new inquiry and demand. 
As has been reported from this point for some time, new 
offerings of spot Iron are very few and far between, and 
even for far off delivery it is sometimes difficult to get the 
furnaces’ acceptance. It is said that the reason for some 
furnaces making quotations considerably in advance of the 
figures recognized is because of the uncertainty of securing 
their supply of fuel, but with a settlement of the mining 
troubles now pending it is thought that quotations will be 
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freer and the supply of Iron in sight will show an increase. 
rhe following is the range of prices current for cash, f.o.b. 
St. Louis: 





Southern, No. 1 Foundry...... oes s -O22.80 to 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............. 20.75 to 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry......... . 20.25 to 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry..... 19.75 to 
i ae Ni ie. Geek wae eid 21.25 to 
PN: ads Wales ada. done hee wed eared aed 20.75 to 
MN 6. alia ee a car aiane. ine ekcers ‘ 19.75 to 
Southern Car Wheel Iron...... sven Bee CO 
Malleable Besemer............... ; aon 
Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon.... onan 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1..... sk, ca eae 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No, 2.... . to 


Bars.—The demand reported by the jobbing trade for 
Lron and Steel Bars continues to show signs of improvement 
and the outlook for a satisfactory fall business is said to be 
most encouraging. We quote from the mills: Iron Bars 
at 1.90c. to 1.95c. and Steel Bars at 1.90c. to 2c. Jobbers 
quote Iron Bars at 2.25c. and Steel Bars at 2.25c. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—No new developments are 
evident in the market for Rails and Track Supplies and the 
demand and inquiry continue on a good scale. Prices are 
without change and we quote as follows: Splice Bars at 
2.10c. to 2.15¢c.; Bolts, Square Nuts, 3c. to 3.10c.; with 
Hexagon Nuts, 3.25c. to 3.30c.; Spikes, 2.50c. to 2.60c. 

Angles and Channels.—The jobbers are caring for a 
very good seasonable demand for Angles and Channels and 
indications point to its gradual increase in volume. For 
material of this class 2.50c., base, is the quotation. 

Pig Lead.—The Pig Lead market shows no particular 
activity and prices are well maintained. Chemical is 
quoted at 3.9714c. to 4c. and Desilverized at 4.05c. 

Spelter.—Al! of the offerings in the Spelter market have 
heen well taken and at this time there is a marked scarcity 
of any spot material. For futures 5.20c. is asked. 





Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, August 19, 1902. 


Iron Ore.—The shippers of Iron Ore are beginning to 
see that they have not realized the full measure of their 
hopes in the movement of that material down the lakes this 
summer. All indications are for an enormous movement of 
all other commodities on the lakes this fall, and the Ore 
shippers hoped to get their product out of the way before 
the fall rush came. This accounts for the very large charter- 
ing of wild boats during the summer. While the material 
has been coming down the lakes in large quantities, it is evi- 
dent that the delay to the boats has decreased the amount 
handled over the docks by about one-fifth. This is indicat- 
ing now that the shippers of Ore will have to continue tak- 
ing wild boats further ahead this fall and interest in the 
possible fa rates is increasing. This week one shipper 
came upon the market with 50,000 tons of Escanaba Ore 
for movement during October, but could get no taker for it 
at the rate of 60c. he offered, although this rate was better 
than that which is now being paid. 

Pig Iron. The quieter times in the Pig Iron trade se®m 
to hold on, and the last week has seen fewer inquiries and 
less buying than at any time during the summer. A few 
orders have come in for delivery during the latter part of 
this year, and a few orders are still showing up on next 
year’s business, but the volume is not as large as it has 
been. The interest in prices, however, keeps pace with the 
times, and there are steady advances both for spot delivery 
and on orders for the future. The scarcity of material is 
also a very prominent feature in the trade. Among the 
Foundry producers the price most often quoted now is $25 
for No. 2 at the furnace for November and December de- 
livery. It seems impossible to get any Iron for less than 
that price. The supply for the latter part of this year is 
very small, which is constantly increasing the value of it. 
The possibilities are, also, that many of the contracts will 
have to be carried over into next year, and this fact is fur- 
ther decreasing the available material for that period. On 
spot ordering many of the buyers have come to the conclu- 
sion that they cannot use the material at the price de- 
manded for it now, and are holding off, hoping for better 
things later in the fall, which seems a forlorn hope in view 
of the constantly increasing prices during the last few weeks. 
The tendency of the buyers to hold off and refuse to pay the 
enormous prices asked by the furnaces is giving the first 
check to the impulsive demands of the producers. It is be- 
coming quite evident that the prices have reached the limit, 
and that the consumer is likely to withdraw from the mar- 
ket under further pressure. The setback of the furnaces on 
this year’s material has not affected their actions in the 
least regarding material for the future. The furnaces are 
now quoting $22 to $22.50 for No. 2, Valley furnace, and 
are making considerable sales at that price, deliveries being 
required by these contracts within the first half of next year. 
In this connection it may be said that the available mate- 
rial for first half delivery of next year is getting very scarce, 
and the possibilities of even a greater shortage than has pre- 
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vailed during the last half of this year is increasingly im- 
minent. ‘This is witnessed to by the fact that the furnaces 
are well filled up with new and holdover orders, and yet a 
very large per cent. of the consumers have not covered. 
Many of the foundrymen are already complaining about the 
advance in prices, claiming that the Iron cannot be used at 
prevailing prices to any advantage, and that it is impossible 
to advance the quotations on their castings to meet the rise 
n the price of Pig Iron. 

The Coke supply for all furnaces is very light, and the 
stocks have not increased a ton. Both the furnaces and 
other concerns using that material are short of it, and the 
price is climbing until now the quotations for 72-hour Coke 
has reached $4 at the oven for quick delivery, and time or- 
ders are on an abnormal plane of prices. The continued ac- 
tivity of the furnaces is constantly threatened by the avail- 
able supply of Coke. 

Finished Material.—The varying relations between the 
smaller and the larger mills and the shifting of their price 
policies continue to be the most interesting features of the 
market, and especially as to the manner in which these varied 
policies affect the future market. In a'mount of business 
done both for immediate and for future delivery Plates are 
again in the lead. Some of the milis have refused to take 
from 5000 to 10,000 ton orders, and as a consequence have 
some material left of which to make disposition during the re- 
mainder of this year. Lately quite a bit of material has 
been disposed of by the smaller mills at the advanced price 
of from 2c. to 2.10c. at the point of production. The avail- 
able material, of course, is limited to the output of the few 
mills which have pursued that policy. These mills are also hav- 
ing some influence upon the future market. The larger mills 
are rapidly selling up their outputs at the prices prevailing 
generally upon the market—namely, 1.70c. The Steel Cor- 
poration have covered their Platecapacity for the first half of 
next year, and other large producers are similarly situated. 
The smaller mills are coming into the market offering to fill 
out Plate orders at a premium. Some of the smaller mills 
have sold certain amounts of material at $4 a ton premium, 
while others are asking $8 to $9 premium, and stand a 
chance of getting it after awhile. In Structural Steel there 
is a larger per cent. of the producers who are holding on to 
the conservative policy. In the matter of material for im- 
mediate shipment the stock quotations have advanced dur- 
ing the week, and now 2.75c. is about the minimum, with the 
maximum ranging from 3c. to 3.25ce. Since the mills which 
are making the sales at store prices are insisting upon re- 
ceiving them into next year, it is easy to see that the future 
buying is nothing of which to boast. It is, nevertheless, quite 
apparent that most of the larger mills are rapidly selling up 
their probable output for the first half of next year, and 
those who are anxious for material may later be compelled 
to pay the premium. However, no consumer’s need is now 
so urgent as to warrant the payment of such a premium five 
months before there was any necessity. It is evident, how- 
ever, that most of the smaller mills, hoping to be able to col 
lect these large premiums hereafter, are not selling their out- 
put any length of time ahead. In the Sheet trade the mar 
ket is a little weak, especially on Galvanized Sheets, with 
the prices being cut on the lighter grades in order to induce 
buying. On the heavier grades and on the Black Sheets 
there is still a better demand, and the market is steadier, al 

} 


though there is hardly a stable condition there either. The 


gauges between No. 10 and No. 20 are still quoted on a 


basis of 2.50e. for No. 10. In the Bar trade the conditions 
do not change rapidly. There is a good demand for the Steel 


product for future delivery, as indicated by the inquiries 
although it must be confessed that the ordering during the 
last three weeks has been very light. Were it not for the 


fact that most of the mills have sold their output for the re- 
mainder of this year there might be a serious cause for un 
easiness in the immediate volume of trade. Those who have 
material to sell, however, are not weakening on the present 
prospect, as they say that there are plenty of inquiries which 
denote a large volume of business anead. The Iron Bar 
trade is not so good, and there are increasing evidences that 
the increased production will have a tendency to bear down 
on the prices. The quotations have not changed greatly. 
The market might be said to be represented by a quotation 
of 1.60¢., Pittsburgh, for Bessemer Steel Bars: 1.70¢., Pitts- 
burgh, for Open Hearth Steel Bars, and 1.75c., Pittsburgh, 
for Bar Iron. 


Old Material.— There has been a steady demand for 


Scrap during the past week and the market has boomed. 
The opening up of some of the Bar mills which had sus- 
pended operations has increased the demand for the material, 
and while the market is strong from the standpoint of the 
merchant, it is also strong from the standpoint of the col- 
lector, and the middleman is not occupying an enviable posi- 
tion, as the prices at which he buys are increasing, and it is 
difficult to force any increase in the price of the consumer. 
The following quotations indicate the status of the market: 
No. 1 Wrought, $19.50, net: Iron Rails, $27.50, gross: Iron 
Axles, $29, gross; Cast Borings, $10, gross: Wrought Turn- 
ings, $15.25, gross: Cast Scrap, $16, net; Car Wheels, $19. 
gross: Heavy Melting Steel. $19. gross: Old Steel Rails, 


$20, gross. 
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Philadelphia. 


Forrest BuILpINe, August 20, 1902. 

There is still very little change to note in the general 
conditions of the Iron trade. All the predominating fea- 
tures of the past few weeks are in force to-day, and appar- 
ently no nearer to a change than they were a month ago. 
There is a general dislocation, not due to any one particular 
cause, but to a combination of circumstances. The Coal 
strike is one, the Coke situation is another and most others 
can be traced back to the two we have specifically mentioned. 
In other respects, trade conditions are excellent, crops prom- 
ise to be abundant, and prices likely to be realized for them 
will be much higher than usual, because of the light stocks 
carried over from last year. Considerations of this char- 
acter lead to the conclusion that prices of Iron and Steel 
cannot be much lower for a long time to come. The ten- 
dency toward an advance, however, is kept in check by the 
continuous arrivals of foreign material, the steady increase 
in our own capacity for production and by the belief that a 
settlement of the Coal strike will lead to easier conditions. 
The chief difficulty at the present time is to get Coke, and 
Coke manufacturers say that the trouble with them is to get 
workmen. The demand for Bituminous Coal is so great and 
prices for it are so remunerative, that it pays better to work 
the Coal mines than to work the Coke ovens, and as ordinary 
labor commands $3 to $4 a day in the mines, it is not likely 
to be attracted to the Coke ovens at $1.50 to $2 per day. 
What the final outcome will be and how long it will be in 
developing is too uncertain for any one to venture an opinion. 
For the present, however, consumers manage to pull through 
in a way, but it is unsatisfactory and uncertain; and it does 
seem as though the only way out will be through increased 
supplies, though where they are to come from is not very 
clear. Prices all through the list are about as they were a 
week ago. In some lines there is a slightly easier feeling, 
but for the present there is nothing reactionary in sight, and 
with continued good crop reports the chances favor strong 
and active markets during the remainder of the year. 

Pig Iron.—The market is rather quiet, but considering 
that everything that is available or likely to be available 
until about midsummer of next year is already taken up, it 
is not surprising that there is but little doing. Buyers are 
very anxious, however, and whenever the opportunity for 
placing an order can be found it is promptly accepted. Mak- 
ers are as much in the dark as regards the final outcome as 
buyers are. All that they know as a certainty is, that the 
scarcity of Iron is not abated in the least, and from the way 
that it is taken for any delivery within a year from now it 
looks as though there will be no superabundance for an almost 
indefinite period. The situation has been greatly relieved by 
the steady arrivals of foreign Iron, and many foundries and 
shops would have been shut down long ago, but for foreign 
Iron, and as it is there is a constant struggle to get enough 
of the best makes to keep things moving. It is surprising 
that foreign markets have not given a stronger response to 
the firmness on this side, but Middlesboro Iron in 1000-ton 
lots has been offered c.if. duty paid at about $19.50, and 
what is called Basic Iron at $21. During the past 24 hours, 
however, quotations have been withdrawn, and it looks as 
though they intended to get more money if further ship- 
ments are to be made. In the meanwhile material that is 
afloat or on dock can be had at last week’s prices, although 
if an advance in Europe is secured it will naturally be re- 
flected on similar grades of material on this side. For the 
present, however, Middlesboro Irons may be quoted at about 
$19.50 for cargo lots, or for small lots delivered in consumers’ 
yards $21 to $21.50; Scotch Irons, according to brand, $22 
to $24. American Irons as follows, for city or nearby deliv- 
eries during the first half of next year (with a premium of 
$1 to $1.50 per ton on this year’s deliveries) ¢ 


eh, Aas ON a's: do win hee kieie Sie $23.50 to $24.50 
i, Oe ee ET ss nse wh hee O00 on ele Ss 22.00 to 22.50 
Oe. ces ka tes ons -ds 8 tee ee ak 21.00 to 22.00 
Standard ee re Pe 20.50 to 21.00 
Ng eahahc te: tl enya ew alge es ee 20.50 to 21.00 
Low Phosphorus f 23.00 to 23.50 
No. 2 Middlesboro } Prompt shipments; 21.00 to 21.50 
Scotch Irons j or spot. | 22.50 to 23.50 


Billets.— Business in foreign Steel is being done at 
around $28.50, with prospects of further sales unless checked 
hy higher prices. Sellers have been instructed to withdraw 
offers for the present, and it is not unlikely that more money 
will have to be paid before large lots can be secured. Ameri- 
can Steel is nominal at $32 to $33. 

Plates.— Business is very satisfactory, but there is no 
great urgency, and deliveries are fairly well on time. The 
mills have heer greatly hampered by the scarcity of fuel and 
by car blockades, but it is expected that the tangle will be 
unraveled before long. When hindrances of this kind can 
be overcome the mills will be able to make a much larger 
output and to make good deliveries. Prices are firm and un- 
changed at last week’s figures—-viz.: Small lots, 2.10c. to 
2.15¢c.; carload lots and upward, 44-inch and thicker, 2c. to 
2.05c.: Universals, 2c. to 2.05c.; Flange, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 
Fire Box, 2.25c. to 2.80c.; Marine, 2.30c. to 2.35c.; Char- 
coal Plates, C. H. No. 1, 214¢c.; C. H. No. 1 Flange, 3c. ; C. H. 
No. 1 Flange Fire Box, 3%4c. t 
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Structural Material. Deliveries are much better than 
they have been, and orders that were given out during the 
winter and spring months are now being rapidly completed. 
New business is taken subject to delay at the official prices, 
but outside mills and importers who can make immediate 
deliveries are getting from 2.25c. to 2.50c., according to quan- 
tity, point of delivery, &c. 

Bars.—The demand for Bars is only moderate, but mills 
have plenty of work and are not likely to be otherwise sit- 
uated for a long time to come, although there is undoubtedly 
a somewhat easier feeling. Prices for Refined Iron, 1.92c. 
to 2c., for carload lots as a minimum, and Steel Bars, 1.72c. 
to 1.82c., but early deliveries of the latter are not guaranteed. 
Immediate shipments from local mills are quoted at 2c. to 
2.10c. 

Sheets.—Business for Light Sheets is a little slow, but 
Thick Sheets are well taken. Prices irregular, and for first- 
class business they are probably a shade lower, but ordi- 
narily quotations are about as follows for best Sheets (Com- 
mon one-tenth to two-tenths less) : Nos. 10 and 12, 2.30c. to’ 
2.40c.; No. 14, 2.50c.; Nos. 16 and 17, 2.70c.; Nos. 18-21, 
3c.; Nos. 26, 27, 3.10c.; No. 28, 3.30c. 

Old Material.—There is a little better demand, and in 
some cases higher prices have been realized, such as $22 for 
Steel Rails, $19.50 for Machinery Cast, $24.50 for No. 1 
Railroad Scrap and $20.50 for No. 1 Yard Scrap. Bids and 
offers for deliveries in buyers’ yards are about as follows: 





ae ee SG as cccrsecnnteveenst $21.50 to $22.00 
a: a BO ees 20.50 to 21.00 
Iow Phosphorus Scrap.........eeee. 27.50 to 29.00 
RO NN a a 4:w oboe dn B6 wa 26.00 to 27.00 
co eee rr rr te 24.00 to 25.00 
ET ree ee ee ee 29.00 to 30.00 
ee NES be kk oceaRy ens ed aes 20.00 to 21.00 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 23.00 to 24.00 
CNS Fi ee ce DN aainann 68's 19.00 to 20.00 
DOE S86 64 KE Cee Os tes eee 18.50 to 19.50 
Me Bg er ee rears 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 2 Light Scrap (Ordinary)........ 15.00 to 16.00 
WEP OUMS. PII 6 6.6 056:6 0.06.55. 006-00 0's 16.00 to 17.00 
Wrought Turnings, Choice Heavy..... 18.00 to 18.50 
Pe rere ee Teer 10.00 to 10.50 
Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., August 18, 1902. 

The circumstances surrounding the market are not likely 
to prevail again soon and speculation is rife as to when there 
will be a change in conditions and the market once more 
return to normal conditions. At present there is nothing to 
indicate any alteration of existing conditions. Each week 
ends with a demand that has been unsatisfied, and this de- 
mand would not be considered of moment if the market was 
in its normal state. The very fact that this small demand, 
comparatively speaking, cannot be supplied is practical evi- 
dence of the scarcity of stock ready for shipment. As has 
been frequently stated in these letters, the demand is not 
confined to unimportant firms, but it includes all lines, and 
the scramble for Iron (which word properly characterizes 
the demand) is participated in by all classes of buyers, and 
in the filling of orders there is a good deal of luck. It isn’t 
every buyer who hits the opportune time and has his order 
accepted, as there is not enough to divide around and give 
to every applicant a proportion of his wants. The result 
is that more go away empty handed than those who secure 
but a modicum of their wants. This has forced the buying 
for forward delivery, and the result is that we are fast near- 
ing the line of prudence in the sale of 1903 deliveries. And 
one can say of these sales that they are not extraordinarily 
large in amount, while they bid fair to equal in quantity 
our anticipated output long before we get into the coming 
year. There has been no material change in the price of 
spot and nearby delivery Iron. It has varied from $22 to 
$23, and it is said that price in some few instances touched 
$23.50. No statement as to price on these deliveries is ques- 
tioned, for the trade knows it is more a question of Iron 
than of prices and the seller can name his own figures for 
prompt service. For 1903 delievery the price is still a fluc- 
tuating one and it is anyt’ ing but fixed. While there have 
been a few sales at $17, the bulk of the sales have been at 
$17.50, and in some instances the price obtained has been 
$18. There can be no question but that the price for 1903 
delivery is gradually hardening. The leaders in sales for 
forward delivery are in an independent position and they 
are adding to their line, already out, very cautiously. We 
have a few interests that have kept out of forward delivery 
sales. Their effort has been directed to evening up old busi- 
ness, and it is to this class that bayers must look to supply 
their wants for forward delivery. 

The question of output is an absorbing one. We are still 
below maximum capacity and we are making but slow prog- 
ress toward better results. Your correspondent does not 
know of a single interest that is turning out product equal to 
maximum capacity, and he can see nothing that promises 
any material improvement in this respect in the near future. 
But the fault is not with the furnace management. It is 
owing to a concatenation of circumstances that could not be 
anticipated and provided against. Every interest here is 
working under discouraging circumstances and all the fur- 
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naces are not in blast. But we are jogging along making 
the best of conditions and doing the best we can. The neces- 
sary labor for the efficient conduct of affairs is in some in- 
stances lacking, and we are often put to it to get favorable 
results. There are a few who anticipate that 1903 Iron will 
easily reach $19 to $20 and they are holding off in antici- 
pation of its realization. But the amount available for new 
business will not be large. 

The shipments of Pig Iron, Steel Billets and Pipe for 
July, as reported by the Southern Iron Association, were 
143,559 tons. Of this amount this district furnished 56,851 
tons of Pig Iron. The exports were nil: There is no change 
for the better in the Coke situation. It is still extremely 
scarce and the price is very firm, ranging around $4.75 to 
$5 for new business. But it is like Iron, inasmuch as price 
is of less consequence than delivery. All operators concur in 
reporting a fine demand for coal and operations are restricted 
because of scarcity of cars. The average price is based oa 
$1.20 at the mines for “ run of mine.” 

Your correspondent has information from sources that 
are reliable that the Williamson Furnace will soon be in 
commission again. ‘The new parties in control belong here 
and are associated with the Iron trade. The capacity of 
the furnace is only about 65 tons. It won’t cut much figure 
in results, but it will relieve the situation a little. The new 
furnace of the Republic Company at Thomas made runs of 
302 and 304 tons two days the past week, showing its splen- 
did condition. The management anticipate still better re- 
sults, 

The furnaces at Ensley will soon be equipped with the 
labor saving appliances that distinguish the Northern fur- 
naces. On the 27th inst. the Valley Head Iron & Coal Com- 
pany will meet for permanent organization and to institute 
operations for the prosecution of the erection of their plant. 
All the stock offered has been taken and the management 
will be composed of men of practical experience in turnace 
conduct. There are whisperings of further additions to fur- 
nace capacity by the erection of new furnaces. It is more 
than probable, but the projectors will not confirm the report. 
Plans are practically completed now for the erection of our 
third sky scraper. The second one is still waiting for the 
arrival of the Steel that constitutes the superstructure. 
There is still a cry for labor and emissaries are constantly on 
the go in efforts to secure it. Enterprises in many instances 
are hampered by the difficulty of securing efficient labor. 





Pittsburgh. 


(By Telegraph.) 
ParK BuILpine, August 20, 1902. 


The Coke situation is as bad to-day as yesterday and 
more furnaces will have to bank. Three are expected to 
bank this afternoon, making 13 in the Valleys who have 
banked. Practically all the furnaces in the Valleys have 
lost from one to two days’ time in each of the past three 
weeks, outside of banking. The fact that the railroads are 
not moving empties to the Coke region is the foundation of 
the trouble. The Lake Erie Road is in even worse shape 
than the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio. 


(By Mail.) 


The situation is somewhat confusing, as Coke deliveries 
have been so extremely bad the past few days that Pig Iron 
production has been seriously interfered with, and there is 
simply not a ton of Valley Besemer, Basic or Foundry Pig 
that can be sold for any delivery this year, and practically 
none for next year. Quantities remaining in the hands of 
middlemen are almost negligible. This is going to interfere 
with the plans of those who expected lower Pig Iron prices 
later in the year. The trouble is not so much with Coke 
production as with the railroads, which have been moving 
scarcely any Coke since the beginning of last week. It is 
hard to see how the railroad situation can improve before 
the lake shipping season is over, since the heavier grain 
movement is going to take cars and locomotives, and should 
the anthracite strike be settled the Eastern demand for Coke 
will fall off very slowly, while against this the anthracite 
roads will at once call for the rolling stock which they have 
left other roads use during the strike. In finished lines the 
market is if anything quieter than a week ago. Skelp is 
very scarce, and some extremely high prices have been paid, 
especially for Sheared. 


‘ 


Pig Iron.—Of the 33 blast furnaces in the two valleys, we 
can state with certainty that nine are banked to-day for lack of 
Coke, and- possibly two or three others. One furnace is 
scheduled to be banked to-morrow, but perhaps for only a day 
or two, as the owners have some Coke on the way. ‘The sit- 
uation is as bad as it possibly could be. This morning the 
requisitions on the Pennsylvania Railroad for the Connells- 
ville region amounted to 1000 cars, and only 65 were fur- 
nished. A few days ago the Baltimore & Ohio yard em- 
ployees in the region became disgusted with the mixed-up 
condition of affairs and quit work. They are gradually com- 
ing back, but the situation is very critical. The furnaces 
that are running have barely enough Coke to keep going and 
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are not getting out their regular output. The Hocking Val- 
ley and other Southern Ohio districts are running partly 
on such Connellsville Coke as they can get, and several fur- 
naces are banked. The car supply is not so bad, but the 
cars cannot be moved, and even if there were locomotives 
enough there is not sufficient track. Outside of Forge and 
Virginia Basic there is scarcely any Iron to be had for this 
year’s delivery. We quote Forge at $20.75 to $21 and Vir- 
ginia Basic at $20.15, Pittsburgh, for delivery late this year. 
Small lots of No. 2 Foundry have sold at $24 and $25. 
Fourth quarter Bessemer has sold in the past few days at 
$21.25 to $21.50, Valley, but it is doubtful if these prices 
could be duplicated. Bessemer for next year is $20.50 to 
$21, Valley. On inquiries for Valley Basic for December- 
Iebruary shipment the lowest price named was $21, Valley. 
Many Northern and Southern furnaces are out of the mar- 
ket on Nos. 1 and 2 Foundry for next year, but No. 3 
and Gray Forge can readily be bought. About 10,000 tons 
of Southern Foundry have been sold in this market in the 
past week. The last No. 2 went at $18, Birmingham, or 
$22.15, Pittsburgh, while No. 3 can be bought at $16.50, Bir- 
mingham, or $20.65, Pittsburgh, with Gray Forge 50c. a ton 
Buyer must assume risk of freight advancing January 
1. Northern No. 2 Foundry is $22 to $22.25 for next year. 
Malleable Bessemer is extremely scarce. 


less. 


Steel.—It is hard to quote the Steel market, as there is 
no demand at all for extended deliveries, and there is like- 
wise a very limited supply. Prompt Bessemer Billets have 
sold at $33, Pittsburgh. For extended delivery it is probable 
that $31 could be done, but no large lot could be sold even at 
this figure. Sheet Bars are scarce, and some consumers 
might pay $33 for Open Hearth. Many of the Steel mills 
are losing production because they cannot get the Iron. 
Nothing more is heard of the proposed Steel plant at Youngs- 
town, and it is hinted that after all the hitch may be the 
matter of cash. 


Steel Rails.— Mills are still booking Rails for next year, 
and cannot promise any very early deliveries in the year. 
We quote Standard Sections at $28, f.o.b. mill. 


Hoops and Bands.—Inquiry is looking up a little and 
prices are pretty firm. We quote Hoops at 1.90c. for 250-ton 
lots and over and 2c. in carloads. Bands are 1.60c. for Bes- 
semer stock, 12-gauge and heavier, while for Open Hearth 
stock $2 per ton advance is charged. 

Muck Bar.—There is a good demand for Muck Bar, 
which is quite scarce. We quote the market at $36, but some 
mills are asking considerably higher figures. 

Spelter.—This metal is very scarce, with few offerings. 
Prices have advanced further and we now quote 5.38 4c. to 
5.40c., Pittsburgh. 

Structural Material.—The demand for Shapes for next 
year shows no signs of a let up and mills are constantly book- 
ing a very comfortable tonnage. It is probable that close to 
250,000 tons of Heavy Shapes have been booked all over 
the country for next year’s delivery. For prompt shipment 
Heavy Sections readily bring 2.50c. to 3c., and Light Angles, 
&e., are still higher. For late delivery official prices rule as 
follows: Beams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 
15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6 inch, 1.60c.; smaller 
sizes, 1.55¢. to 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.65c.; Steel Bars, 
1.50¢c., half extras, at mill; Universal and Sheared Plates, 
1.60¢. 

Plates.—A few favored customers may be able to place 
orders for delivery late this year at the official base of 1.60c., 
but all ordinary orders command a premium, prices ranging 
from 1.75c. to 1.85c. for shipment in two or three months, 
while for any prompt shipment of small lots the market is 
2.25c. and even higher. The regular prices, which hold good 
on any 1903 business, remain as follows: Tank Plate, %4 inch 
thick and up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c. at mill, Pitts- 
burgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine, Ordinary 
‘ire Box, American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association speci- 
fications, 1.80c.; Still Bottom Steel, 1.90c.; Locomotive Fire 
Box, not less than 2.10c., and it ranges in price to 3c. Plate 
more than 100 inches wide, 5c. extra per 100 Ibs. Plate 3-16 
inch in thickness, $2 extra; gauges Nos, 7 and 8, $3 extra; 
No. 9, $5 extra. These quotations are based on carload lots, 
with 5c. extra for less than carload lots; terms, net cash in 
30 days. 

Rods.—The Rod situation is not very firm, and it is only 
the scarcity of Steel that is holding Rods up. Demand is 
light. We quote $36 to $36.50, but these prices might be 
shaded on a nice tonnage. 

Bars.—The market has been extremely quiet the past 
week, but in the past couple of days inquiry has been looking 
up and some time next month a good demand is expected. 
While Iron Bars remain officially $4 a ton above Steel Bars, 
it cannot be learned that there is any shading, and in fact 
some mills, which would rather sell Steel than Iron, are quot- 
ing still higher prices on Iron Bars, as high as 2c. Specifi- 
cations are coming in well on old contracts. We quote Steel 
Bars at 1.60c. for carloads and larger, while small lots bring 
$2 to $3 a ton more. All specifications for less than 2000 
lbs. of a size are subject to the following differential extras: 
Quantities less than 2000 lIbs., but not less than 1000 Ibs., 
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0.10c. per ib. extra. Quantities less than 1000 lbs., 0.30c. per 
lb. extra, the total weight of a size to determine the extra, 
regardless of length. We quote Iron Bars at 1.80c. in car- 
loads and 1.90c. in small lots, f.o.b, Pittsburgh, half extras 
as per National card. 

Sheets.—JIhe market for Black Sheets is extremely 
quiet and there is no inquiry for any large lots. Some mills 
are quoting 3.10c. for No. 28, One Pass Box Annealed, but 
others are taking orders at 3c. It is not learned that this 
price is being shaded on large lots. No. 27 gauge is 10c. a 
hundred less. Galvanized Sheets seem to be a little firmer 
and there is not so much talk of cutting. There is absolutely 
no profit in galvanizing, as the differential between Coated 
and Black is less than formerly and Spelter is higher. We 
quote Galvanized at 75 per cent. off in carloads and 75 and 
21% per cent. off in 500 bundles and over. Smaller lots are 
70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10. 

Skelp.—All grades of Skelp cre scarcer. Sheared Steel 
is scarcely to be had at any price. Sheared Iron has sold at 
2.45c. to 2.50c., at which we now quote the market. Grooved 
is about 2.15¢c. for Iron and 2.25c. for Steel. There is a 
heavy demand for Sheared Skelp and little offered. 

Merchant Steel.—The midsummer dullness continues to 
make itself felt, but producers state they are not dissatisfied 
with the condition. We quote Tire at 2.15c. to 2.25c.; 
Sleigh Shoe, 2.15c. to 2.25c.; Spring Steel, 2.20c. to 2.30c., 
and Toe Calk, 2.25c. to 2.35c. Cold Rolled Shafting is 47 
per cent. off in carloads and 42 per cent. off in less than 
carloads, delivered in base territory. Tool Steel is 6%4c. to 
Sc. for ordinary grades and 12c. and upward for special 
grades. These prices are f.o.b. at mill. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—In Steel Melting Scrap con- 
sumers profess the belief that prices are going to be lower 
within the next couple of months, while dealers do not seem 
to be over sanguine. In such Scrap as is used by foundries 
the feeling is better, due to the extreme scarcity of Foundry 
Iron for early delivery, and prices on such grades are a trifle 
firmer than last week. Buying is only of small lots, however. 
We quote asking prices as follows: Low Phosphorus Melting 
Stock, $24.50 to $25; Ordinary Melting Stock, $21 to $21.50; 
No. 1 Cast Serap, $19 to $19.50; Borings and Turnings, 
$10.50 to $11, all gross tons. No. 1 Wrought Machinery 
Scrap is quoted at $21 to $22 per net ton. 

Merchant Pipe.—Mills are very busy, especially on 
Pipe, and are not getting as much Skelp as they could use. 
Demand is regarded as quite satisfactory and prices are well 
maintained at former rates, discounts in carload lots being: 


Merchant Pipe. Black. Galvd., 
eo rer ae a 60 48 
So to 13 inch, Inclusive... cccscccvsreveseses 67 55 


Coke.—As noted above, Coke shipments have been ex- 
tremely bad. The situation for tLe past two weeks from the 
standpoint of furnaces and foundries in Western Pennsy]- 
vania and Ohio has been worse than at any time since last 
fall. The Coke districts could produce considerable more 
tonnage than the railroads are able to move. Spot Coke 
could readily be sold at $4 a ton, but there is none to be had 
and the market is really not quotable on spot. On contract 
Furnace Coke is $2.25 and Foundry $2.75 to $3, f.o.b. ovens. 
The Couricr reports production in the Connellsville region in 
the week ended August 9 at 251,246 tons, a gain of 1000 tons 
over the previous week and about the record of the region, 
shipments being 11,909 cars, an increase of 326 cars over the 
previous week. Production in the Lower Connellsville region 
for the same week is given at 44,015 tons, a gain of nearly 
200u tons, with shipments of 946 cars, against 841 cars the 
week previous. 

— 


Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN StTs., August 20, 1902.—(By Telegraph.) 

Selling of Pig lron during the past week has had but little 
of the snap and fire in it of the preceding week. This, how- 
ever, solely on account of the inability on the part of sellers 
to sell the goods that buyers are clamoring for. Still a 
greater number of Southern furnaces have withdrawn from 
the market on the ground that they are sold up as fully as 
is wise at this time of year. There is still some Iron selling 
for the first half of 1903, but the total amount is not large 
and made up of sums of 500 tons and less. The market is a 
little bit stronger and the amount of Iron which is being 
offered on the basis of $17.50 for No. 2 Foundry, Birming- 
ham, is much smaller than it has been. There is a stiffening 
tendency and $18 and even $19 for the same grade is being 
freely talked. Northern Iron is selling more freely for next 
year’s delivery because the furnaces are not yet so well sold 
up as those of the South, and the basis for trading is 
about as it was a week ago, with but slight change. When 
it comes to give a price for Iron of any sort for this year’s 
delivery, with the exception of Forge Iron, it is well nigh 
impossible to give a figure that is of any value. We have re- 
ported offerings of Gray Forge and Mottled on the basis of 
$17.50, Birmingham, and also sale of 100 tons No. 2 Soft on 
the basis of $21.50, Birmingham, also sale of 100 tons Né. 1 
Soft on the basis of $21.50, Birmingham. There are also 
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reports of Iron selling $1 and even $2 higher than this basis, 
but the amount of Iron for delivery within the next 60 days, 
especially Foundry and Soft grades, is inconsequential. 
Freight rate from Hanging Rock district is $1.10 and from 
sirmingham $2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, for 1902 
delivery as follows: 


emer Come iO. Divxs cece ca eiweees $24.25 to $26.25 
a a Re Oo a eee 23.75 to 25.75 
og ee Bee eee 23.25 to 25.25 
oo ee eee ee 21.25 to 22.00 
Southern Coke, No, 1. Bott ..ccceccecue 22.75 to 26.25 
Boutnerm COnG. No. 2 BOlC. «cc vscerse 22.25 to 25.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 20.25 to 20.75 
Southerm Coke, Mottled. ....cccccsvas 20.25 to 20.75 
CON. BOLE «ond ch ele bb Weeden ou 26.10 to 26.60 
ES Se OS ee ee 25.85 to 26.10 
Lake Superlor Coke, No, 1..........5: 26.10 to 26.60 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 25.60 to 26.10 
Lake Superior Coke, No, 3............ 25.10 to 25.60 


Car Wheel and Malileable Irons, 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling 
ANE haa ia iat wig stelle aia dha aie allen oa $26.75 to $27.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 26.00 to 26.25 
Quotations for first six months of 1903, f.o.b. Cincinnati, 
the buyer to assume freight difference which may exist at 
time of shipment, are as follows: 





Gontions Cote, 6.8. ss vissaeis i veered $20.75 to $21.50 
NON RO a ae, caw: ie iscG Be SLE 20.25 to 21.00 
Sg Oe SS 19.75 to 20.50 
Omen G0NO: TO, Bin ise Secs ee vecwn 19.75 to 20.50 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 19.25 to 19.75 
poutherm Coke, Mottied.....cccsssess 19.25 to 19.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 20.75 to 21.50 
southern Coke, No. 3 Boft......cccce 20.25 to 21.00 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 24.10 to 24.60 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2...........- 23.60 to 24.10 


Old Material.—The market is strong though rather 
quiet. We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as 
follows: No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrap, $21.50 to $21.75 per 
net ton; Cast Scrap, $15.50 to $16 per gross ton; Iron Rails, 
$24 to $24.50, gross; Steel Rails, long, $24 to $24.50, gross; 
Steel Rails, short, $18.50 to $19, gross; Iron Axles, $27.75 
to $28.25, net: Car Wheels, $21 to $21.50, gross. 





The German Iron Market. 


EsseEN, August 6, 1902.—The general situation in the 
German Iron and Steel markets has changed very little since 
my last report. Generally speaking the works are well em- 
ployed so far as orders are concerned, so they are looking 
forward to developments in the second half of the year with 
some comfort. It is particularly the export trade which 
makes it possible for the works to run to full capacity, and 
above all it is the United States, whose serious inquiries for 
Billets, Structural Material, Beams, &c., are in evidence in 
spite of the reports made from your side. In the case of 
some of the large works the export orders amount to as much 
as 45 per cent. of the total tonnage, but the very circum- 
stance that a large part of the export trade is with the 
United States prevents the necessary feeling of security. No 
one will deny that the present shipments to America repre- 
sent an abnormal state of affairs which may cease at any 
time, and probably will then develop a movement in the con- 
trary direction. The result will be that your country, which 
is now a good customer, will then become an exceedingly 
sharp rival in neutral markets, if indeed our own country is 
not invaded. 

There has been no activity in the Ore market. Contracts 
still call for delivery for a long time to come, and in the case 
of the Swedish Ores cover a series of years. Stocks are 
accumulating as the result of the slow running of many 
furnaces. 

Some activity has developed in Pig Iron on the one hand 
because there has been a demand from the United States for 
high Manganese Pig, and on the other because there is a 
firmer feeling in England in Foundry Iron. The latter is 
attributed to the influence of the United States. Prices of 
Pig Iron here have changed but little. Special Mill Iron is 
quoted 60 marks; Spiegeleisen, 10 to 12 per cent. Manganese, 
70 to 72 marks per ton, f.o.b. Siegen; Thomas Basic Pig, 
57.50 to 58 marks, f.o.b. furnace; Foundry No. 1 and Hema- 
tite Pig, 65 marks; No. 3, 61 marks, f.o.b. furnace; Luxem- 
burg Foundry, 50 marks, and Luxemburg Mill and Basic 
Iron, 47 to 48 marks, f.o.b. Luxemburg. 

So far as Steel is concerned business is on the whole 
satisfactory and the large works are well employed as the 
result of the heavy export orders referred to. Prices are 
unchanged at 82.50 marks for Ingots, 87.50 for Blooms, 95 
for Billets, 97.50 for Sheet Bars, all Basic Bessemer Milled 
Steel, f.o.b. Rothe Erde, Diedenhofen, Dortmund or Ruhrort. 
On Open Hearth 5 marks per ton more is asked. Of course 
considerably lower prices are made for export orders. 

By order of the United German Bar Iron Mills the price 
of Bar Iron has been raised 5 marks per ton and is now 115 
marks for Mild Bessemer Steel, 120 marks for Open Hearth 
Steel Bars, and 125 to 150 marks for Bar Iron. The higher 
figure named is for all Muck Bar stock. Muck Bars, in 
which there is quite a good business, are sold, according to 
quality, at 90 to 95 marks. 

The volume of new orders in Beams has naturally de- 
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clined with the progress of the season, but specifications are 
coming in at a satisfactory rate. The export trade, too, is 
playing an important part. Prices are unchanged at about 
115 to 117.50 marks, f.o.b. Ruhr district. The works rolling 
Hoops and Bands have a great deal of work, both for home 
and for export. Prices have remained unchanged at 127.50 
to 130.50 marks for Ordinary Steel Hoops for the home 
trade, according to magnitude of order. 

The quantity of work which is coming to the Skelp mills 
is unsatisfactory and prices are absolutely unremunerative. 
Steel Boiler Tube Skelp is quoted according to width at 
122.50 to 125 marks; Gas Pipe Skelp, 125 to 127.50 marks; 
No. 2 Iron Boiler Skelp, 145 marks, and No. 1, 155 marks. 
The orders in Pipe and Tubes for the home market are utter- 
ly inadequate. Recently, however, fairly good export orders 
have been received, but so far as prices on them are con- 
cerned are not quite satisfactory. 

Only work for prompt delivery is coming to the Plate 
mills. Boiler Plates particularly are weak and the employ- 
ment of the mills is very irregular. A little more is doing 
in Ship Plates, but that is quite inadequate in keeping the 
works employed. The result is that orders must be secured 
from abroad, and it is there that the German works are 
spoiling the market by the sharpest competition among one 
another. For the home market Ordinary Tank Plates are 
quoted 130 to 135 marks; Steel Boiler Plates, 160 marks. 
The Sheet Syndicate are gradually finding their new price 
of 145 marks per ton effective, as the orders taken before 
their formation are being worked off. For export, too, con- 
siderable quantities of work have come to the Sheet mills 
and they are thus fairly employed without making particu- 
larly serious sacrifices in the matter of prices. 

Large quantities of orders for the export market are 
coming up in Steel Rails and negotiations are pending for 
an understanding with the foreign Rail mills with fair pros- 
pects of success. It is reported that an understanding with 
the Belgian mills has already been made, and all that it is 
necessary to arrange for is a pool with the English works. A 
number of large export orders are now pending, and nego- 
tiations are going on between the three countries as to the 
division among the works. Mine Rails and Light Rails are 
active and firm at 105 to 107.50 marks per ton for the home 
trade, there being little shading for export. Standard Rails 
are quoted 117 to 120 marks and Girder Rails 135 to 140 
marks. There is not so much pressure for Wire Rods, but 
as yet the employment is adequate, and therefore prices are 
kept unchanged. 


The New York Machinery Market. 


New York, August 20, 1902. 





While the prices of machine tools in general have not 
been advanced materially for some time manufacturers in 
other lines are now receiving more for their product than 
formerly, and yet without making a definite or specified in- 
crease. This seeming paradox was explained by a prom- 
inent boiler builder in the following way: “ We are now 
running at our full capacity and have orders for some time 
ahead. We can therefore treat a customer a little inde- 
pendently. Three months ago we would name a price, and 
after negotiating a while it might be shaved a little. Now 
we name the price—the same as three months since—and it 
is final. The customer accepts or rejects, as he may see fit. 
There is no reduction, and yet, for this reason, we obtain 
more for our goods now than we did before.” 

There is a general complaint about the scarcity of 
skilled labor. Many shops, even in labor centers which are 
ordinarily good, are suffering for the want of machinists and 
would increase their force from 10 to 25 per cent. if possi- 
ble. ‘This has affected the placing of orders, as a works 
contracted far in the future is particularly conservative 
about assuming additional responsibilities. 

The McNab & Harlin Mfg. Company, 56-60 John street, 
New York, makers of brass and iron fittings for steam, wa- 
ter and gas plants, will materially enlarge their plant at 
Paterson, N. J. They will erect two additions consisting 


of a brick storehouse, 50 x 100 feet, and two stories in’ 


hight, and a brick machine shop, 84 x 200 feet, and three 
stories. This will be placed between the present shop and 
foundry, and have a frontage of 34 feet on Straight street 
and run back 200 feet to the Erie Railroad tracks. 

The Ashton Valve Company, through their New York 
office, 110 Liberty street, will furnish all the boiler fittings— 
valves, safety valves, steam gauges, whistles, counters, clocks, 
&ce.—for the new Mallory Line ship now being built at the 
Roach shipyard at Chester, Pa. They are also supplying 
all the safety valves used at the Charles Ward shipyard at 
Charleston, W. Va. 

The Washington Company, 39 Cortlandt street, have re- 
ceived their third order for Franklin water tube boilers from 
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the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad. This in- 
stallment will go to the Troy shops of that company. 

The manufacture of slag cement, according to the C. J. 
Curtin process, is in any case a direct saving for the fur- 
nace, as the company pays 50 cents a ton for slag, which, in 
many cases, is a charge against the furnace. To illustrate 
the seriousness of this problem for the furnace we may state 
that we are informed that the railroads throughout the 
Mahoning Valley will, after October 1, charge 15 cents a 
ton for hauling away slag. ‘The railroad requires no more 
material for filling, which explains this action. The cement 
plant at the Stewart [ron Works, Sharon (recently described 
in I'he Iron Age), will be in operation October 1. 

In New York during the week ended August 9 plans were 
filed for 18 new buildings, to cost $3,600,900, and plans were 
liled for alterations to 30 buildings, at a cost of $116,250. 

On August 29 New York City will receive bids for 20 
miles of telegraph wire. 

The following bids were the lowest received by the Navy 
Department on August 11 for supplies as stated: 

Steel castings, 800,000 pounds, Benjamin Atha & Co., 
Newark, N. J., $66,651. 

Steel forgings, 273,000 pounds, Bethlehem Steel Company, 
South Bethlehem, Pa., $48,600. 

Nickel steel, 887,000 pounds, Bethlehem Steel Company, 
$83,974. 

Seamless drawn hard brass tube, 6500 pounds, Benedict 
& Burnham Mfg. Company, 253 Broadway, New York, $1281. 

Brass rod, 7500 pounds, Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Com- 
pany, $561. 

Manganese bronze, 50,000 pounds, Ajax Metal Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., $7120. 

Cold rolled sheet copper, 143,000 pounds, U. T. Hunger 
ford Brass & Copper Company, 497 Pearl street, New York, 
$24,719. 

Boxed tin, 7500 pounds, James Clendenin, Baltimore, 
$20,085. 

Ingot copper, 160,000 pounds, United Metals Selling Com- 
pany, New York, $19,200. 

Proposals will be received by the Navy Department on 
October 1 for the construction of oné battleship. On Sep- 
tember 10 proposals will be received for the steel for use 
in the battleship “ Connecticut,” to be built at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. 

Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. have removed their 
New York offices from 26 Cortlandt street to the Maritime 
Building, 8 and 10 Bridge street, where they occupy the first, 
second and third floors. 


Boston Machinery Market. 


s0sToN, MAss., August 18, 1902. 
There is nothing new to be said regarding the machinery 
market. Some dealers report business as quiet, but the gen- 
eral complaint in the boiler, machinery and tool trades is still 
the inability to get orders promptly filled, owing to the great 
rush of orders at the factories. The New England repre- 
sentative of 





one company states that in 20 years’ experience 
he never saw stocks so low as at present. In consequence 
cf this state of affairs many sales are lost. The sale of large 
tools is very largeiy subject to a somewhat indefinite future 
delivery, but there is little or no stringency in the supply of 
smail too!s. In short, there seems to be an ** embarrassment 
of riches,” as the demand so far exceeds the supply as to 
make dealers uncomfortable. 

The Stilwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile Company have just 
installed a pump driven by a high head turbine wheel for the 
Stockbridge, Mass., Water Company, and they are installing 
a pump at the Pittsfield, Mass., sewage plant, the power to 
be furnished by a Stanley electric motor. F. H. Hayes, the 
New Eugland minager for the com; 
at Pittsheid to-day. 


t 


to test the pump 


iny, is 


‘The Maplewood & Ranvers Street Railway Company have 
been formed with a capital of $100,000. ‘They propose to be- 
gin building an electric railway between Malden and Box 
ford, Mass., this fall. 

George Hl. Brevmann & Brothers, shipbuilders, have re- 
cently iaunched a drill scow, designed for submarine drilling 
and blasting in Boston Harbor. The scow is now being 
equipped with boilers and machinery, including hoisting en- 
gines and four new style H 9 Ingersoll-Sergeant submarine 
drills. The craft is a novelty in this part of the world, and 
much interest is taken in her. 

~————— 

The Supericr Tap Company, Springfield, Vt., organ- 
ized under the laws of that State early in the present 
year, with W. F. Cobb president, W. W. Slack treasurer, 
F. H. Tandy superintendent, are putting on the market 
a line of taps. We are advised that they.are devoting 
their attention exclusively to producing these articles, 
and that they employ improved methods for thread cut- 
ting which insure an exceptionally smooth and accurute 
thread. They lave issued a circular showing the styles 
which they are now ready to furnish. 
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New York. 


New York, August 20, 1902. 

Pig Iron.—The market in this district is not particularly 
active so far as domestic Pig Iron is concerned. Founders 
generally are not buying much for extended delivery, because 
there is due to them a good deal of Pig Iron on old contracts 
of which a considerable tonnage must go over to next year. 
The Anthracite strike contributes to this greatly. It must 
also be noted that consumers close to tidewater have foreign 
material to fall back upon. There have been considerable 
sales of foreign Pig in the earlier part of the week under re- 
view. These include 7000 to 10,000 tons of Middlesbrough 
Iron, which has sold as low as $18.50, but is now held at 
$18.75 to $19; also some cargoes of special Low Phosphorus 
Pig, and a lot of 3000 tons of Low Sulphur, Low Silicon, 
Malleable Pig. Spot Iron is difficult to quote. Small lots of 
No. 2 Lehigh have changed hands at $23 to $24, tidewater. 
For delivery in 1903 the following quotations are made: 
Northern Iron, at tidewater, No. I X, $23.25 to $24.75; No. 2 
X, $22 to $22.75; No. 2 Plain, $21 to $21.75. Tennessee and 
Alabama brands, in New York and vicinity, No. 1 Foundry, 
$22.25 to $23; No. 2 Foundry, $21.25 to $22; No. 3 Foundry, 
$21 to $21.25. Foreign Ferromanganese is offered at $51 to 
$51.50, delivered. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Conditions have changed but little, and 
no sales of special magnitude have been made in this district 
this week. It seems likely that New York will call for a 
heavy tonnage of Pipe for next year, which may be placed at 
no distant date. We quote 8-inch Pipe, $34 to $34.50 per 
gross ton, tidewater. 


Steel Rails.—The Eastern mills report little new busi- 
ness. The current year has been very quiet so far as Girder 
Rails are concerned, but the demand for Standard Rails for 
suburban and electric roads has been heavy and continues 
strong. There has been a movement to get the English and 
Canadian mills to co-operate, and there is a movement, too, 


to form an international pool among the German, Belgian, 


and English works. Considerable interest is being taken in 
the order for the Canadian Pacific Railroad, which is for 50,- 
000 tons. We continue to quote Standard Rails $28 at East- 
ern mill. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—There is a good deal of dis- 
cussion concerning the importation of foreign Structural 
Material. Some authorities in the trade estimate the actual 
sales thus far at less than 5000 tons. Quite a number of cir- 
cumstances have militated against importations. In view 
of the contract prices for American material some of the 
architectural concerns have preferred to go back to the old 
practice of taking Beams, &c., as rolled, putting them into 
stock and cutting them as required. This facilitated ship- 
ments from the mill, at the expense, of course, of rehandling 
and cutting to Scrap. Then it has been until recently im- 
possible to secure inspection at the foreign mill of the mate- 
rial by well-known American inspection firms. Without it 
the importer found it difficult to induce consumers here to 
take hold. Finally, the terms on foreign material are spot 
cash, as against much easier terms for domestic Structural 
Material. During the week no notable transactions have 
been reported. We quote, at tidewater, as follows, but for 
smal] lots and prompt delivery much higher prices are being 
obtained for Structural Material and for plates: Beams, 
Channels and Zees, 2c. to 2.25c.; Angles, 2c. to 2.25c.; Tees, 
2c. to 2.25¢c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 2.10c. to 2.25c. 
Sheared Steel Plates are 2c. to 2.10c. for Tank, 2.10c. to 
2.20c. for Flange, 2.25c. to 2.40c. for Fire Box. Refined 
Bars are 1.95c. to 2c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.95c. to 2.10c. 


The Iron and Steel business heretofore carried on by W. 
E. Clark, 8 Oliver street, Boston, will be conducted under 
the firm name of W. E. Clark & Co., James W. Sederquist 
having been admitted to the firm. 


Metal Market. 


NEw York, August 20, 1902. 

Pig Tin.—Toward the end of last week a little better de- 
mand was developed in the Tin market here, and prices were 
pushed up to 28\4c. for spot stock. The London market fol- 
lowed with a sharp upward movement. Since that time 
prices have sagged again to about 1-3c. above the level of a 
week ago and the market has relapsed into dullness. The ar- 
rivals so far this month aggregate 2959 tons and wil! prob- 
ably reach 3200 tons for the entire month. The market 
closed very quiet with spot 28.30c. to 28.45c.; August, 28.15c. 
to 28.30c.; September, 27.75c. to 28.10c.; October, 27.50c. to 
27.75c.; November, 27.25c. to 27.50c.; December, 27c. to 
27.40c. The London market closed with £128 for spot and 
£124 5s. for futures, an advance of £3 10s., as compared with 
last week. 


Copper.—The market has continued extremely dull an@ 
uninteresting throughout the week, with prices rather in 
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buyers’ favor and a shade lower. Exports have fallen off con- 
siderably and amount to about 5000 tons so far this month. 
Quotations at the close were: Standard, September-October, 
10%c. to 1144 ¢.; Lake, spot to December, 1114c. to 11*4¢.; 
Electrolytic, same delivery, 11.40c. to 11.50c., and Casting, 
11.35¢. to 11.50e. The London market closed at £52 2s. 6d. 
to £52 10s. Best Selected declined 5 shillings to £56. 


Pig Lead.—The market is entirely without change here, 
but the London price advanced a shade to £11 2s. 6d. The 
American Smelting & Refining Company continue to quote 
4.12%c. for spot and 4.10c. for futures. 


Spelter.—This metal maintains its firm tone. Spot is 
still scarce, and is quoted at 5.50c. here, while shipments 


from the West command 5%c. St. Louis quotes 5.25c. for 


spot and 5.20c. for futures. The London market advanced 
» 


2 shillings 6 pence to £18 17s. 6d. 

Antimony—lIs unchanged. MHallett’s is quoted 8c.; 
Cookson’s, 10., and other brands, 734c. 

Nickel.—No change is noted. Large quantities down 
to ton lots are now quoted at 40c. to 47c. per lb., according 
to size and terms of order. Smaller lots are quoted as high 
as 60c., according to quantity. 


Tin Plates.—The market is without any new features. 
The consumptive demand is tame, and prices show no quot- 
able change. The American Tin Plate Company are quoting 
for delivery up to December 1 on a basis of $4.19 per box 
of Standard 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. New York, or $4, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh district. Swansea quotations have declined 
sharply, being now 12 shillings 9 pence per box against 13 
shillings 3 pence last week. 


John Stanton reports the Copper production in the 
United States and of the foreign reporting mines and United 
States exports as follows, in gross tons of 2240 lbs.: 

Product 
Reporting Outside TotalU.S. foreign U. 8. 

mines. sources, product. mines. exports. 
First half 1895..... 70,612 9,100 79,712 42,484 34,215 
Second half 1895... 84,885 6,600 91,485 43,674 30,507 
Total 1895 155,497 15,700 171,197 86,178 64.722 
First half 1896..... 94,180 7.200 101,380 42,255 58,216 
Second half 1896... 95,314 7,200 102,514 43,941 37,287 
Total 1896 199,494 14,400 203.894 86.196 125,503 
First half 1897.....103,651 5,000 108,651 44,263 64,870 
Second half 1897...100,555 6,900 107,455 44,007 64,340 
Total 1897 204,206 11,900 216,106 88.270 129,210 
First half 1898... ..112,687 7,800 120,487 40,880 58,284 
Second half 1898...103.535 10,250 113,785 43,674 76,831 
Total 1898 18,050 234.272 84.554 145,115 
First half 1899..... : 12,500 43,629 56,460 
Second half 1899... 818 18,900 719 45,611 63,351 
ZOCRL AGUPss 05.0060 30, 31,400 89,240 119,811 
First half 1900..... > 20,400 34! 43,153 90,747 
Second half 1900. ..113,8 20,400 134, 46,278 63,335 
TOCA! 2900, ..o00cc0s 9 40,800 268,6: 89,431 160,082 
First half 1901..... 20,600 33,38 46.847 50,027 
Second half 1901... 56 21,300 31,86 53,394 44,339 
Total 1901.........223,.355 41,900 5,255 100,241 94,366 
First half 1902..... 748 22,700 448 52.546 97,960 
JOD, BOOBs <t00e ens ‘ { 4,000 3, 9,210 11,733 


. To Cultivate Chinese Trade.—A press telegram from 
San Francisco states that the Chinese-American Com- 
mercial Company have been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $1,000,000 to develop trade between China and 
this country. To do so they will establish commercial 
museums for the exhibition of American manufactures 
and products all over China and museums in America 
for Chinese products. Their methods will be peculiar 
in other respects. The company will deal directly with 
the consumer on behalf of the manufacturer, thereby 
dispensing with all unnecessary brokers and other 
agents and obviating the necessity of having each indi- 
vidual manufacturer and producer maintain, at enor- 
mous expense, individual agents in a strange land. The 
company will be alive to all contracts which should be 
let in China for railroads, ship building, mining, water 
works and telephone systems, &c. The San Francisco 
business will be managed by George T. Hawley of Haw- 
ley Bros. Hardware Company, under the direct super- 
vision of the Board of Directors. 


ee 


The Lukens Iron & Steel Company.—We are official- 
ly advised by the Lukens Iron & Steel Company of 
Coatesville, Pa., that while it is true that coal property 
has been purchased the announcement that blast fur- 
naces would be erected is premature. The company 
have simply secured property for future development 
when deemed advisable. 


ee 


Chas. F. Seott of the Westinghouse Machine & Mfg. 
Company has returned from England. 
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Notes from Great Britain. 


British Metal Exports to America. 

Before detailing the exact shipments of metals from 
Great Britain to America for the month of July, it may 
be well first to state the exact position for the first seven 
months of the year. The value of metals and articles 
manufactured therefrom exported during this year to 
the end of July reached a total in value of £24,102,789, 
being an increase of £1,110,499 on the same period last 
year. For the month of July exported metals were val- 
ued at £4,513,106, being an increase of £1,306,388 on 
July of last year. This increase is largely accounted 
for by increased sales to America and South Africa. 
Pig iron sent by Great Britain to America during the 
first seven months of the year reaches a total of 141,345 


— 


1899. 
Articles. Metric tons. 
Short iron, waste iron, refuse........ gees Vanee 63,140 
UE POE ibis RAKE RNRAAS MENTE OGL eee Ree NS 612,651 
eee er ere ee eer ee 898 
A MA et ee re ee ree ee ee ee ere ec 1,318 
wae sk eaten shaw eee 37,179 
)) EER ELE CUCU E TTI rere er rT Ce Pe pit 1,341 
DES Oe Cee ISOs 6c occu iced kvecknememenadens 3,186 
SR 0 er ee rr 7,213 
Tinned and coppered iron wire...........+..- 1,368 
Miscellaneous iron and iron goods.............655. 839,839 


tons, valued at £554,619. The bulk of this went to 
America during the last three months, no inconsiderable 
proportion of it in the month of July, as will be seen 
from the subjoined table. Turning now to American 
purchases during the month of July, the following table 
shows the exact positien: 


Egports of Metals from the United Kingdom to the United States 
of America, July, 1902 


Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ 
Iron, old, for remanufacture............ 3,230 9,382 
Iron, pig: Hartlepool...........-seeeee- 2,600 7,800 
NS EEE AE CET ER UT TC Ce 9,601 31,162 
Ee, Ds 6 vos nieviaeennecwnes 1,900 5,304 
ee RTP CC CTC TERT CC 150 1,400 
OO Eee eer Te TT ee 4,178 11,900 
EE ea ala hee ee Buk x he deme arn iwi ae 13,077 
RR 5. Cede bee ede news haneenes 11,350 39,816 
TEPC. 6 vik diene bE Ee REO ewes 3,000 8,550 
Liverpool] 2... ccc ccvececccvcevccsoes 16,288 82,094 
NS ts aaa Caan ow aks tk we 52,192 201,103 
Iron: Bar, angle, bolt and rod....... aa 260 $.519 
Iron: Railroad, of all sorts...........--. 4.540 24,202 
Wire of iron or steel and manufactures 
thereof (except telegraph wires)....... 154 4,229 
From. amd steel: HOODS. 26. ccc cccecccenss 362 2%98 
Iron: Sheets and boiler plates.......... 29 233 
Iron: Galvanized sheets............+0-:. 30 355 
Iron and steel: Jin plates and sheets..... 3,405 49,117 


Cast and wrought iron and all other man- 
ufactures unenumerated (except ord- 


ect Cebu aR Ween ee RC RNS AS 131 3,874 
Meads TWICE. 66. c koe occ kc ceed aee cis’ 6,569 67,029 
Manufactures of steel or of steel and iron 

combined, unenumerated..........+.+:. 14 6,347 


As for prices they remain practically the same, the 
metal markets on this side being in a distinctly holiday 
mood. American buyers, however, have during the past 
fortnight or so found a slight stiffening of prices. My 
own opinion is that there will not be much more buying, 
although for some months to come there will be a con- 
siderable freight movement to fill out contracts. I should 
not be particularly surprised if before long English ex- 
porters receive cables asking at what price contracts can 
be forfeited. 


German Competition in the English Market, 


I have once or twice recently indicated a distinct 
tendency on the part of Germans to undercut in the 
English market. There is now no doubt about it. Ex- 
tensive contracts for German steel tin plate bars have 
been placed by manufacturers at 10 shillings per ton 
below Welsh prices, while Belgian iron common bars are 
being offered considerably below the association stand- 
ard price. The advent of German competition has very 
distinctly restricted trade in the steel department, and 
though quotations remain nominally the same it is not 
difficult to obtain concessions of from 2 shillings 6 pence 
to 5 shillings. It would be unwise, however, to draw 


we 


any deductions as to the future course of the market 
until autumn sets in. By that time it is not improbable 
the scarcity induced by American contracts will have 
righted itself, and we shall then be able, accurately, to 
gauge the full extent and menace of German compe- 
tition. I would like to hark back for a moment to the 
movement in the German market immediately after the 
financial crisis of last year. It will be remembered that 
during the German trade boom the export side was 
neglected, and that immediately, for financial considera- 
tions, it was necessary to realize on stocks, and heavy 
sales on foreign account became the order of the day. The 
subjoined table will show at once how successful our 
German friends were in getting rid. of their products. 
It also shows, alas! the urgency of the necessity to un- 
load stocks: 





Imports.———_————__, — —Exports. —_—— 
1900. 1901. 1899. 1900. 1901. 
Metric tons. Metric tons. Metric tons. Metrictons. Metric tons. 
100.383 26,362 53,102 61,095 153,398 
726,711 267,503 182,090 129,408 150,447 
827 670 221,164 215,641 342,447 
342 544 109,813 155,656 180,977 
37,809 22,499 193,932 172,532 329,513 
2777 1,665 23,437 3: 201,716 
3,629 2,096 150.238 167,362 255,626 
7,388 6,723 92,250 04,074 154,285 
1,322 1,198 62,081 75,765 93,472 
983,112 400,656 1,509,886 048,557 2,347,241 


As bearing upon the foregoing table I may point out 
that the average price of Dusseldorf pig iron per metric 
ton in the year 1900 was 88 marks 8 pfennigs; puddled 
and for foundry, 101 marks 4 pfennigs, whereas in the 
month of December puddled Dusseldorf raw iron sold 
at 60 marks and foundry at 64 marks 5 pfennigs. 

The Liability of Trade Unions, 

One of the most important law cases of recent years 
dealing with the relations between employers and em- 
ployed has just been decided in the Court of First In- 
stance and will doubtless lead to prolonged discussion 
and, I imagine, will be the subject of appeal, although 
the judge strongly deprecated any further legal pro- 
cedure. It will be remembered that last year was de- 
cided the well-known Taff Vale case, in which the high- 
est court finally decided that a Friendly Society could 
be sued and its funds reached to answer any damages 
which might be rendered against it. As trades unions 
in this instance come under the generic term “ friendly 
society,” the Taff Vale case has become classic. It was 
commented upon by practically every journal both in this 
country and America, The Jron Age having a leading 
article upon it last autumn. In considering, therefore, 
the case of the Glamorgan Coal Company, Limited, 
against the South Wales Miners’ Federation it must be 
remembered that action was taken upon the judgment 
in the Taff Vale case. The facts of the present case are 
briefly these: 

The plaintiffs are 74 limited liability companies asso- 
ciated together for the protection of their own interests 
under the style of the Monmouthshire & South Wales 
Coal Owners’ Association. They work upward of 200 
collieries in the South Wales district and employ about 
100,000 men. The defendants are the South Wales Min- 
ers’ Federation, the trades union embracing the whole 
of the men employed, possessing, as a matter of fact. 
a membership of 128,000 men. The plaintiffs sought 
damages against the men’s trade union, claiming £100,- 
00 damages for calling out their men on certain ‘stop 
days” on October 25 and 26 last year. Subsequently 
two other stop days were ordered, one for October 31 
and one for November 6. The case was somewhat com- 
plicated because the men were actually ordered out by 
their own representatives on the Sliding Scale Commit- 
tee. This Sliding Scale Committee is composed half of 
employers and half of employed. But all the men’s rep- 
resentatives on the Sliding Scaie Committee were mem- 
bers of the federation, and although nominally elected 
by the collieries whose owners were members of the 
Sliding Scale Committee, it was yet abundantly proved 
that they were really nominees of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion. The judge therefore brushed aside this contention 
and based his judgment upon the liability or otherwise 
of the men’s trade union in the special circumstances. 
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The reason adduced by the leaders of the men for calling 
them out on the four stop days mentioned was that 
prices were being unduly depressed by merchants and 
middlemen who were selling at forward prices, which 
presaged a drop in the market and which would, there- 
fore, necessarily, under the sliding scale, reduce their 

yages. They claimed that they were appointed for the 
special purpose of advising the men as to their best in 
terests in the matter of maintaining wages and wage 
conditions generally, and that in giving such advice they 
were not actuated by malicious motives, and as evidence 
of this they sought to show (and successfully) that a 
number of the masters indorsed their action. The judge, 
having definitely found the foregoing to be the actual 
facts, had to consider, first of all, the liability of the 
federation in giving advice which undoubtedly led to 
financial loss on the part of the colliery preprietors, and, 
secondly, whether such liability could be established if 
the advice was given in the best interests of the men 
and without malicious intent toward the employers. On 
the second point I quote the following dicta by the judge: 
‘““Why was the order to stop issued? It was issued be- 
cause the men had asked the council of the federation 
to advise them from time to time as to when they should 
stop. Stopping no doubt involved a breach of the men’s 
contract with their masters. But if a man asked another 
for advice as to whether or not it is wise to break a con- 
tract is not the person asked entitled (so long as he acts 
honestly) to give the advice, and if the advice is followed 
do not the circumstances afford the man who gave it a 
sufficient excuse within the meaning of the rule? Solic- 
itors, parents and friends are over and over again con- 
sulted as to whether it is better to continue to perform 
a disastrous contract or to break it and submit to a claim 
for damages. Do they, by giving the advice and so pro- 
curing the breach, make themselves liable in tort? Or 
does not the fact that when they were asked for advice 
and gave it honestly afford a sufficient excuse for what 
they did?”’ This point being settled, the judge had to 
find whether there was any malicious intent. The fact 
that some of the employers were in sympathy with the 
men in ordering stop days indicated absence of malice, 
and as a fact the judge so found. He then went through 
the legal precedents dealing with similar cases, quoting 
many judicial dicta, notably that of Justice Erle in the 
Rowlands case, which was one of master and man: 
“The intention of the law is at present to allow either 
of them to follow the dictates of their own will with re- 
spect to their own actions and their own property, and 
either, I believe, has a right to study to promote his own 
advantage or to combine with others to promote their 
mutual advantage.” Taking into account all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, the judge then decided that the 
action taken by the men’s leaders was not malicious, 
but was given honestly and as bona fide advice, and that 
therefore the masters failed in their claim for damages, 
the case being dismissed with costs. The judge ordered, 
however, that costs must be paid by the men’s leaders in 
that part of the action in which they sought to defend 
themselves by the subterfuge of ordering the stop days 
through the machinery of the Sliding Scale Committee, 
when substantially the action was taken by the trades 
union. The judge in concluding his judgment used the 
following words: “If this case is taken further and my 
judgment is reversed, it will then become my duty to in- 
quire into the question of damages; but even at the risk 
of being told that I am going outside my province, I 
strongly advise the parties to consider whether they 
eannot end this litigation. I doubt if it serves any useful 
purpose, and I am sure that it creates bitterness of feel- 
ing and makes the relations between the masters and 
men difficult and unpleasant.” This judgment, if it 
stands, cuts a big hole in the Taff Vale decision, for ob- 
viously it is difficult to prove malicious intent where 
trades union officials give advice which they claim is 
given honestly in the best interests of the men and with- 
out any malice toward the masters. It is certainly true 
that the body of law quoted by the judge is very con- 
clusive on the point of malice, and although the Taff 
Vale case was held to mark a new era on the question of 
liability of trades unions, it is felt by many well able 
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to judge that the present decision is good law and will 
be likely to stand even if carried to the higher courts. 
8. G. H. 


Insurance on Automobiles. 


Fire insurance companies:are declining to accept 
risks on automobiles. The president of a prominent 
insurance company has expressed himself on the sub- 
ject as follows: 

“To make an adequate rate on automobiles it is nec- 
essary to consider the machines under separate head- 
ings, relating specifically to the machine itself, without 
foreign considerations, then the increase in hazard of 
the building and contents containing the automobiles. 
To consider the question of automobiles as it applies 
separately to the make up of the rate it is necessary to 
consider the several different styles of machines, of 
which, naturally, the electric machine is the safest, no 
appreciable hazard arising from such power. The gaso- 
line, which is next, increases the hazard in the same ra- 
tio as to the quantity of the fluid necessary to its op- 
eration, not only in the tank of the machine itself, but 
to the increased hazard of the storage of the fluid and 
the constant dripping on the floors, making the entire 
contents dangerous. The steam machines are perhaps 
the most dangercus, as this style requires not only the 
presence of gasoline in bulk, but the increased hazard 
of the pressure tank containing gasoline under pressure 
at 40 to 60 pounds, by which it is forced to the burner, 
and the presence of the naked flame which, should any 
derangement of the regulator or leak occur, would be 
likely to create a blaze of dangerous extent. The con- 
tinued flow of gasoline when the flame is extinguished, 
and the method of igniting also make this system extra 
hazardous.” 


The Demand for [lechanical Engineers. 


Prof. Robert H. Thurston, director of the Sibley 
College of the Mechanical Arts, Ithaca, N. Y., has re- 
cently completed a census of the graduates of the insti- 
tute in question, which shows that the demand for 
graduates is far greater than the supply, and this condi- 
tion has existed for some years. The calls on file are 
for young men capable of earning $80° to $1000 a year; 
of these the number needed is about 45 per cent. From 
that figure the salaries gradually rise to $2500 per an- 
num, but only 5 per cent. of such situations are avail- 
able. The average sunis paid to capable graduates of 
technical colleges are about $1600 per year, but many 
of these positions demand that the applicants shall have 
had more or less actual commercial experience in addi- 
tion to their college courses. Many concerns ask for 
men without specifying the number, and in some cases 
managers of works have sent agents to Ithaca some 
weeks before the students have completed their courses 
in order to select such men as they deem the most de- 
sirable. 

From the figures given for the work of mechanical 
engineers of known ability it would seem that the sala- 
ries are not commensurate with the expense of their 
education; only about 5 per cent. of the graduates in 
each grade ask from $4000 to $6000 per annum for their 
services, and these are possibly men who have other 
sources of income than their profession. 

The severity of the course in mechanical engineering 
is such that a very large proportion of the students do 
not finish the academic term. There are 800 students 
in Sibley College who are taking engineering degrees, and 
of the whole number enrolled. at the beginning of the 
last academic year about 70 were dropped, as against 
less than one-third of that number in the academic de- 
partment. This proportion of mortality, says Professor 
Thurston, is a fairly good average for the best engineer- 
ing schools in the country. Those who succeed in com- 
pleting the course satisfactorily are necessarily men 
who possess aptitude for the constructive professsions. 

The demand for teachers of mechanical engineering 
is very great, says Professor Thurston, while the supply 
is quite limited, there being none of the required grades 
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adrift. The engineering colleges of the country are find- 
ing extreme difficulty in filling their vacant positions 
and organizing the very considerable number of new 
departments and schools in contemplation. This is due, 
in part, to the fact that only men who have had con- 
siderable experience in the best schools, involving a 
large amount of experience in shop work, drafting and 
advanced laboratory work, are accepted. The develop- 
ment of the laboratory work in engineering colleges has 
carried the standard very high, and this increases the 
difficulty of finding men capable of such work. 

We venture to suggest to Professor Thurston that 
possibly the wholly inadequate salaries offered by the 
faculty of engineering colleges may have some effect 
in filling the positions mentioned. Men who have quali- 
ties which enable them to instruct others can get very 
much more in Commericial work than they are offered by 
colleges, and it is not singular, under such circumstances, 
that they do not come forward. As an instance of this 
Professor Thurston mentions the case of a student who 
dropped the collegiate course five years ago to accept a 
position for which he had to fit himself by wholly novel 
experience. This young man returns in a few weeks to 
the college to take his degree, with a contract in his 
pocket for a much larger salary than is given the aver- 
age college president in this country, and a bonus of 10 
per cent. of the profits of the establishment he signed 
with in addition. Another young man who left college 
with his diploma in hand ten years ago is now the presi- 
dent of several large corporations, aggregating millions 
in capital. These, says Professor Thurston, are excep 
tional cases, but so is the whole movement exceptional, 
and the rate at which young mechanical engineers are 
taking up the direction of large industries is wonderful 
to the onlooker of the last generation. Possibly the op- 
portunities in this direction make men reluctant to take 
positions in engineering schools, where there is nothing 
to look ferward to except the pay of the position. 

Professor Thursten says his observations and re- 
marks do not apply to his own college alone, but are 
true of every engineering college, so far as heard from, 
all over the country. 





Iron and Industrial Stocks, 


During the week interest has centered in the struggle for 
the control of the Colorado Company between the Osgood and 
the Gates parties. The decision is expected to-day. <A dis- 
patch from a correspondent of T'he Iron Age yesterday reads 
as follows: ‘ 

* The argument in the case of Gates vs. Osgood closed at 
noon to-day. Judge Riner announced that his decision would 
be made to-night. His decision wil! determine whether Os 
good or Gates will control the directors’ meeting to-morrow. 
At the moment it looks like Osgood’s victory.” 

The stock took a sudden drop to 85 on Thursday, but re 
covered to 90. There has been heavy buying of Cambria 
Steel throughout the week, and the stock has riser as high 
as 27%. Otis Elevator touched 40% for the common on 
Tuesday. Generally speaking, the markets have been steady 
and the majority of steel stocks show slight gains. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Company.—The Colorado Fuel 
& Tron Company, in their application to list additional con- 
vertible debenture bonds, have reported an income account 
for 11 months ending May 31, 1902. Gross earnings from 
operation $12,562,545; operating expenses, $11,072,552; net 
earnings, $1,489,993 ; other income, $110,169; total net earn- 
ings from all sources, $1,600,162; fixed charges and taxes, 
$707,520; surplus over fixed charges as above, $892,642; less 
provision for sinking fund, &c., $285,061; dividend on pre- 
ferred stock earned and paid, $80,000; dividend on preferred 
stock earned but not paid, $66,667; surplus, after deducting 
sinking funds, preferred stock dividends, &c., carried to the 
credit of profit and loss, $460,915. 

The condensed balance sheet as of May 31, 1902, shows: 

Assets.—Real estate, $17,272,793; equipment fuel de- 
partment, $5,414,352; equipment iron department, $13,801,- 
557; equipment miscellaneous, $98,741; equipment socio- 
logical, $5713; hospital department, $250,662: coal mine de- 
velopment, $135,535; royalties on leased lines paid in ad- 
vance, $59,299 ; sociological expense, $16,531; bond premium, 
$21,296; cash and convertible assets (as per statement), 
$8,875,024 ; total, $45,951,503. 

Liabilities—Capital stock, preferred, $2,000,000; capital 
stock, common, $23,000,000; Colorado Fuel Company, gen- 
eral mortgage 6 per cent. bonds, $724,000; Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company 5 per cent. bonds, $5,271,000: Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company debenture 5 per cent. bonds, +$10,000,000 : 


fund for payment of taxes, $35,000; fund for payment of 
personal injury, $22,857; fund for payment of fire insurance, 
$37,764; fund for relining furnaces, $111,175; fund for 
emergencies, $82,125; sinking fund fuel department equip- 
ment, $707,880; sinking fund iron department equipment, 
$452,700; sinking fund real estate, $317,814; sinking and 
other funds for 11 months (estimated), $285,060; cash 
liabilities (as per statement), $1,964,871; profit and loss to 
balance, being excess of assets over all liabilities, $939,257 ; 
total, S45.905 1.503. 


Nova Scotia Steel & Iron Company.—lIn connection 
with the new issue of capital President J. F. Stairs of the 
Nova Scotia Steel & Iron Company has issued the following 
circular : 

“ After careful consideration the directors have unani- 
mously concluded it is imperative that our company should 
provide for a larger output of both coal and steel, for further 
enlargements of their plant, opening up of another colliery, 
constructing additional coke ovens and steel melting furnaces 
at Sydney mines, and other improvements both at Sydney 
mines and at Trenton. It is estimated this work will cost 
about $1,850,000, and it is proposed to raise the amount re- 
quired by the issue of the balance of common stock remain- 
ing in the treasury, namely, $1,910,000. This stock has all 
been underwritten by directors and others, and will be offered 
to shareholders of common stock of record of August 20, on 
proportion of one share of new stock for each three shares of 
their then holdings, the balance of common stock remaining 
in the treasury. 

* Eight hundred thousand dollars will not be issued be- 
fore July 1, 1903, as proceeds of present issue will provide 
ample funds for carrying on of work in meantime. First 
subscription of 25 per cent. will be payable on September 1, 
1902. 

‘Your directors are convinced that if these conditions 
and arrangements are undertaken the result will be very 
satisfactory to the shareholders. The following estimate 
has been made of future profits of the company after com- 
pletion of this work: 





Estimated profits. ii ; iouwacak aan . $742,000 
pe Pree ree eee eer eee ee 270,000 
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The rapid rise in the price of the stock of the American 
Shipbuilding Company last week gives color to the report 
that the United States Shipbuilding Company are seeking to 
acquire the property of the former. The American Ship- 
building Company own nearly all the shipyards on the great 
lakes. 

The $10,000,000 mortgage filed at Wilmington, Del., on 
the 16th inst. by the United States Shipbuilding Company in 
favor of the New York Security & Trust Company relates 
to the transaction in which the Shipbuilding Company re- 
cently acquired the Bethlehem Steel Company. This mort- 
gage and the one for $16,000,000 filed earlier in the past 
week represents the company’s total authorized bond issue 
of $26.000.000. 

The Diamond State Steel Company have made applica- 
tion to list $1,000,000 of 4 per cent. bonds. The bonds 
which it is expected to have listed were exchanged for the 
capital stock of the old company The total amount au- 
thorized is $1,750,000, but only *1,000,000 has been issued. 
The remaining $750,000 bonds can only be issued by a ma- 
jority vote of the preferred and common stock. The bonds 
may be redeemed at 102 and accrued interest on 60 days’ 
notice prior to any interest period. The company have out 
standing $2,250,000 noncumulative 7 per cent. preferred 
stock and $2,000,000 common stock, par value of each $10 
full paid. 


Divijends.—The Lamb Wire Fence Company of Adrian, 
Mich., have recently declared a dividend of 26%4 per cent. 
on their capital of $200,000. The stockholders had voted to 
increase the stock from $200,000 to $400,000, the additional 
capital being used to take care of a rapidly increasing busi- 
ness. The only equipment to be added is special machinery 
for making the fencing which they build in their own shops. 

The Barney & Smith Car Company of Dayton, Ohio, 
have declared the regular quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. 
on their preferred stock, payable September 1. Books close 
August 20 and reopen September 2. 

On the 15th inst there was paid an extra dividend of 3 
per cent. in addition to the usual quarterly dividend of 2 per 
cent. on the capital stock of $1,250,000 of the Peck. Stow & 
Wilcox Company of Southington, Conn. 

The members of the underwriting syndicate of the United 
States Steel Corporation received last week a third dividend 
of 5 per cent., making a total profit of $30,000,000. The 
amount paid in was 12% per cent. on $200,000,000, or $25.- 
000,000, which sum was repaid to the subscribers soon after 
the reorganization. It is understood that additional profits 
are still to be paid. 
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The China Trade. 
The Tariff Negotiations. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 19, 1902.—Manufacturers 
and exporters interested in the trade with China are 
addressing numerous inquiries to the State and Treasury 
Departments with regard to the reports recently pub- 
lished in the daily press concerning the proposed 
changes in the Chinese tariff, and in particular the 
modifications which it is anticipated will result from 
the work of General Appraiser Sharretts, who is now 
on his way to the United States after a year’s stay in 
China. The changes to be made in the Chinese tariff 
are so important and the recent publications concerning 
them so generally erroneous that a high official of the 
State Department has made an accurate and specific 
statement for the benefit of the readers of The Iron Age. 
Mr. Sharretts has been represented as having negotiated 
a “tariff treaty’”’ which is at variance with a similar 
treaty said to have been arranged between Great Brit- 
ain and China, and the impression gathered by the com- 
mercial community has been that a chaotic condition of 
things would be certain to result from the negotiations. 
The official referred to said: 

“This whole matter may perhaps be made clear by 
stating exactly what has been done at Pekin rather 
than by attempting to correct the numerous errors that 
have recently crept into print. Mr. Sharretts has not 
negotiated a treaty nor has the United States had any 
disagreement with representatives of Great Britain con- 
cerning any phase of the tariff question. 

“It will be remembered that when the peace proto- 
cols following the Boxer rebellion were signed an agree- 
ment was reached to revise the Chinese tariff, changing 
it from an ad valorem to a specific basis and increasing 
the rate, which was uniform and which amounted to a 
little over 3 per cent., to a full 5 per cent. Owing to 
the difficulty of securing officials for the Chinese cus- 
toms service familiar with foreign market values it 
was decided that the 5 per cent. ad valorem should be 
transformed to specific rates, which would be fixed by 
taking the equivalent of 5 per cent. of the average prices 
ruling in the leading foreign markets for the past 20 
years on all items of the tariff. The question then arose 
as to how these prices should be obtained in order to 
prepare the desired table of valuations, and a joint com- 
mission was arranged for, of which Mr. Sharretts was 
appointed the American member. 

“The Department is now advised that Mr. Sharretts 
and his colleagues have completed their work, which 
was in effect to fix an arbitrary valuation on every ar- 
ticle likely to be imported. For example, if steel rails 
had ranged in value during the past 20 years from $15 
to $35 per ton in the principal centers of production, 
they would be put down in the table of valuations at 
$25 a ton; and in like manner a nominal valuation would 
be given to each article of importation. 

“Now, aithough it was the original expectation that 
the permanent tariff would be the specific equivalent of 
fh per cent., this has been decided to be inadequate and 
the question which is now occupying the representatives 
of the treaty powers is what rate shall be fixed that will 
yield the necessary revenue and at the same time will 
not bear too heavily upon Chinese foreign commerce. 
The decision of this question, however, has nothing to 
do with Mr. Sharretts’ work, for the reason that the 
table of valuations arranged by the tariff commission 
can be utilized just as wel! for one rate as for another. 
The Wnited States has suggested that the rate be 10 
per cent. on all importations, to be paid at the port of 
arrival, with the addition of 2'4 per cent. to be paid for 
an effective transit pass covering all goods shipped into 
the irterior, which additional ta: is to be accepted in 
full in place of the assessment of likin taxes of every 
form. Great Britain, on the other hand, proposes a 
duty of 12% per cent. paid at the port of entry, the pay- 
ment of which shall entitle the goods to pass anywhere 
in the kingdom without the assessment of likin taxes. 

“Taking up the original illustration of the steel rails 
having a nominal value of $25, the suggestion of the 
United States, if adopted, would mean the payment of 
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$2.50 per ton at the port of entry and 62% cents per ton 
additional on such as might be sent into the interior. 
If the British suggestion should prevail, a tax of $3.12% 
per ton would be levied at the port of entry and no addi- 
tional tax would accrue, no matter what the ultimate 
destination of the rails might be. 

“It will therefore be seen that the table of valua- 
tions prepared by the Tariff Commission will form the 
basis of the new tariff schedules no matter what rate 
may finally be fixed upon. We are advised that the rep- 
resentatives of the British Government and of China 
have agreed upon the bases of a new commercial treaty 
between Great Britain and China, in which the rate 
has been tentatively fixed at 12% per cent. The United 
States is about to negotiate a similar treaty, our com- 
missioners being Minister Conger, Consul General Good- 
now of Shanghai and Mr. Feely. They will urge the 
adoption of 10 and 2% per cent. in lieu of likin tax. 
The other leading nations will negotiate similar treat- 
ties within a short time, and it is probable that the 
rate of duty will finally be made uniform as the result 
of informal conferences or in some other satisfactory 
manner. China is anxious to secure as much revenue as 
possible, and each of the treaty powers will take pains 
to see that no other country is granted a lower rate of 
duty than is conceded to its goods. It is thought that 
the entire question will be settled in a few months, when 
a complete séries of new commercial treaties between 
China and the leading Powers of the world will be for- 
mally proclaimed to take the place of those in force 
prior to the Boxer uprising.” 

There is some difference of opinion among American 
exporters as to the wisdom of the suggestion of the 
State Department substituting a transit pass tax for 
the likin tax. The great bulk of American goods go to 
Manchuria, a province in which the likin system has 
not been generally developed, and a transit pass tax 
would add about 2% per cent. to the duties to be paid 
on this class of goods. Some exporters, also, are dis- 
posed to be skeptical with regard to the abolition of 
the likin taxes as experience has shown that the tran- 
sit pass has been practically valueless heretofore as a 
means of protection against exactions. It is conceded 
by State Department officials that so long as the Pekin 
Government demands heavy tribute from the provinces 
the provincial Governors will be compelled to resort 
to the likin for revenue, and it is well known that the 
assessment of this tax has been winked at heretofore in 
spite of the treaty guarantee covering the transit pass. 


Ww. L. 
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A large water power plant is to be built in Mexico 
for the purpose of generating energy for pumping and 
lighting purposes at Parras and Viesca; also farms along 
the lines for a distance of 40 miles. Water will be util- 
ized from the Mountam tunnel now being constructed 
at San Lorenzo. Several large firms will, it is said, put 
in pumps and use electric power. San Lorenzo and 
Parras, also Viesea, State of Coahuila, capitalists are 
reported to be interested in the project. 


William Edenborn, member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the United States Steel Corporation, is the 
president of a a new railroad in the Southwest, prac- 
tically paralleling the Texas & Pacific and the Louisiana 
& Arkansas. It is the Shreveport & Red River Valley, 
and extends from Shreveport to Alexandria on the east 
side of the Red River. More than 122 miles are com- 
pleted and trains are running. The line is projected at 
Alexandria across the river, and to a point near the 
junction with the Mississippi. There is talk of the line 
going to New Orleans. 

Capitalists of Cleveland, Ohio, will, it is reported, 
build an electric traction system between Toronto and 
Hamilton, Canada, a distance of 50 miles. 


Vice-President H. B. Thayer of the Western Electric 
Company has returned from a European trip. 


The blast furnace of the Zenith Furnace Company 
of West Duluth, Minn., is being repaired and will prob- 
ably blow in within the next two weeks. 
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HARDWARE. 


HE accessibility of a sales manager is growing to be 
T In the past, 
when manufacturing establishments were comparatively 
small and their output was limited, this question would 
hardly have presented itself as a topic for discussion. 
The general offices were also the sales offices, and were 


a commercial asset of no little value. 


as open to all visitors as a retail store, no impediment 
barring the way to the presence of the sales manager. 
Conditions now, however, are radically different. Manu- 
facturing enterprises have grown to such magnitude, 
and the interests which they serve are often so varied, 
that the simplicity of the old régime has been supplanted 
by a much more formal system. Establishments large 
enough to require a sales department provide the sales 
manager with a special office or suite of offices for his 
exclusive use, and admission is gained through an usher. 
While this arrangement has its advantages, it quite 
frequently has a tendency to make the occupant of the 
sales office also feel exclusive, and this feeling com- 
municates itself to the usher. It can readily be seen 
that the conditions thus created are very favorable for 
chilling a customer, however ardent he may be in quest 
of goods, if his countenance is not known to the man or 
boy on guard. Valuable trade may be lost for this rea- 
son, never to be regained. 


The large corporation, whose sales department must 
be organized into divisions for the satisfactory dispatch 
of its business, secures much more trade if its cus- 
tomers are afforded ready admission to the particular 
manager who attends to their wants than if they are 
compelled to wait a long time to see him. It may be 
essential to the privacy of the business to be conducted 
that an usher should take the card of a visitor, to see 
that the manager is not engaged with another customer; 
but, other things being equal, the sales manager whose 
door is open for the free entrance of visitors is more 
likely to be popular among customers than the one who 
requires the presentation of a card and an explanation 
of the caller’s business to the usher, to be followed by a 
tedious wait and perhaps no definite intimation of fhe 
probable time when an interview will be granted. 
portant buyers often favor comparatively small estab- 
lishments for the reason that they are sure of an imme- 
diate audience; whereas a call at a larger house in the 
saine line may mean a long wait in a little anteroom, as 
though the sales manager was an Oriental potentate. 
A reception by an office boy, who disappears with a card 
and a statement of the business of the caller and re- 
turns with the message that the manager is busy, but 
will be disengaged in a few minutes, which perhaps 
lengthen into half an hour, presents such a sharp and 
unpleasant contrast to the cheery salutation of another 
manager who keeps his room wide open to all visitors, 
that a man is likely to avoid the former, except when 
absolutely necessary. 
sales managers. 


Im- 


This is well understood by some 
A case is recalled in which a travel- 
ing salesman of long experience was promoted to the 
position of general sales agent and was informed that a 
private office had been set aside for his use. He ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the proposed favor, but em- 
phatically declared his preference for a desk near the 
entrance of the general office, to enable him to welcome 
the customers of the establishment as they entered. It 
is needless to say that this is one of the most popular 
houses in its line. 
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The biggest house needs the esteem and gvod will of 
its customers as much as a small house, if not more 
so. While pleasant relations can be cemented by the 
prompt filling of orders and the delivery of exactly the 
govcs ordered, and of precisely the quality desired, if not 
a better quality, yet it is of the highest importance first 
to get the orders. Anything which checks the placing 
of the orders interferes with the volume of business, and 
nothing is so likely to interpose such a check as diffi- 
culty in securing an audience with the sales manager. 


Condition of Trade. 


A generally satisfactory state of affairs is reported 
throughout the 





country, and it is believed that the 
volume of business is running in excess of that of last 
year. This is most gratifying, as 1901 was a record 


breaker. In the West an increased demand is noted, 
which is regarded as indicating an early appearance of 
the expected heavy fall trade. In the East the quietness of 
midsummer is occasionally broken by spurts of activity, 
notwithstanding this is the vacation season and much 
increase in business is not anticipated before the middle 
of September. The 
urgent demand for more rapid shipments of general 
A strik- 


ing illustration of the extent of the demand is found 


The outlook continues encouraging. 
Hardware is still reported by manufacturers. 


in the case of Scythe manufacturers, who report the 
close of the season overtaking them with important or- 
ders unfilled, showing that the demand had exceeded 
their capacity. As agriculturists have been favored with 
good crops, which they can dispose of at remunerative 
prices, and as mechanics and laborers are well employed 
at good wages, it would seem that the essential elements 
for a continuance of prosperous times have been bounti- 
fully supplied. The market is well maintained on nearly 
all classes of goods, few changes being noted in prices. 


Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 


Manufacturers of Wire Nails have received orders of 
1000 keg lots during the week, supplemented by urgent 
telegraphic orders for small amounts for immediate 
shipment, coupled with the information that stocks are 
nlmost depleted in the hands of jobbers. It is sig- 
niticant, that manufacturers of Screws have also 
received liberal orders from large jobbers. These trans- 
actions are regarded as the forerunners of increased 
from smaller consumers, which will probably 
be more in evidence next month. The demand for Plain 
and even Barb Wire has also improved recently. Manu- 
facturers of Seats and similar producers are 
preparing for their season’s work and placing larger or- 
ders for material. Among jobbers there has’ been an in- 
creased volume of business, both in general lines and 
in specialties. As previously indicated, such goods as 
Coal Hods, Stove Boards, Cutlery, Ammunition Shells, 
tarley Forks, Shovels, Axes and Enameled Ware, are 
moving quite liberally. Stock orders of Builders’ Hard- 
ware are, of course, smaller in amount, but there is a 
liberal movement on previous contracts. Butts and 
Strap and T-Hinges have been reduced 5 per cent. by 


too, 


orders 


3Jeds, Car 


manufacturers, but with this exception changes in 
prices have been insignificant. Heavy Hardware has 
continued active with full prices readily obtained. 


Taken all in all, a very satisfactory feeling prevails, a 
liberal volume of business being in sight and fair profits 
assured from manufacturer to retailer. 


St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 

The buying movement can now be said to be well un- 
der way, and its large volume is a very gratifying fea- 
ture to the jobbing trade, who had made ample prepara- 
tions for a great demand. It is reported by some to be 
far in excess of past seasons, and this month bids fair 
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to be a record breaker. Prices are a strong feature, and 
this will apply to about all lines of goods. Many visit- 
ing dealers are in town, and the reports from them con- 
cerning their local conditions are generally very satis- 
factory and favorable to an exceptionally good and 
sustained trade. Owing to the pending war in railroad 
rates from points in Texas many of the dealers in that 
State have taken advantage of it to come North to took 
over the market and make their purchases. While 
Heavy Hardware is not feeling so rapid an increase of 
trade, yet improvement has also been felt, and a gradual 
broadening of the merket is looked forward to with 
confidence. 


Louisville. 


W. B. Betxnar & Co.—There is no fear of a weak 
market with such wonderful consumption of material 
as is going on the country over. The “ bumper” crops 
that are in sight put fresh courage into any one who 
might have been apprehensive a while back that na- 
ture could not keep on endowing us with wealth on the 
lavish scale of preceding years. The bears have had a 
sorry time whenever they have presumed on the situa- 
tion being weak. The immense railroad earnings are 
the surest index of prosperity, and they show no signs 
of diminution. All sorts of works are being enlarged, 
and that of itself calls for more and more material. 
Money is more plentiful in the smaller centers than ever 
before. With the coal strike once settled and all fur- 
naces in we may see a moderate accumulation of pig 
iron, but it will take a good deal to equal imports even, 
and every one would hail with delight a more bountiful 
supply. As it is, nearly all staple goods are in short 
supply. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DUDLEY HARDWARE ComMpPpANyY.—The shortage 
in the wheat crop, and the continued drouth over a 
large portion of our territory have had a depressing ef- 
fect upon the Hardware trade in this section. The 
rains in Tennessee, Southern Kentucky and Northern 
Alabama have been very partial, and only a few fa- 
vored localities have had a sufficient amount to guar- 
antee anything like good crops. Cotton, which stands 
the drouth much better than corn, oats, hay, &c., is 
looking well, but other crops will be short on account of 
the dry weather. Collections are not quite up to the 
standard. 

Considerable railroad building and other improve- 
ments have been going on in this section, but for which 
we would have felt the effects of the drouth more se- 
riously. 

We are sorry to have to report that we are not shar- 
ing to the fullest extent in the general prosperity which 
seems to prevail over a very large portion of the United 
States. 


Omaha. 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE CoOMPANY.—Busi- 
ness throughout this section of the country still holds 
up to a satisfactory standard of activity and shows a 
handsome gain over corresponding period of last year. 
The fall season is now close at hand, and business men 
are looking forward with confidence to a very active pe- 
riod in all departments. 

The large amount of current business, and the heavy 
consumption constantly going on, together with the 
generally prosperous financial condition of consumers, 
are features of the highest commercial importance, and 
earry with them assurances that the wheels of com- 
meree will continue to revolve unimpeded for some time 
to come. 


Baltimore. 


CARLIN & FuLtTon.—Trade this month has been, com- 
paratively speaking, quite active, and as the weather 
has been favorable for all kinds of outdoor work every 
industry seems fully occupied except, perhaps, the an 
thracite coal dealer, who having nothing to sell has 
practically retired from business. 

The steady demand for goods has prevented any ac- 
cumulation of stocks by either manufacturer or jobber, 
and unusual demands for goods are generally ace m- 
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panied by difficulty on the part of the manufacturer in 
shipping promptly. 

The unusual cool weather which has prevailed dur- 
ing the most of the present summer has resulted in high 
prices for nearly all of what we call truckers’ prod- 
ucts, and the farmers have had the benefit of higher 
figures than for many a year for nearly everything pro- 
duced. 

The satisfactory condition of nearly all the agricul- 
tural commodities, such as wheat, corn, tobacco and cot- 
ton, cannot fail to result in a most excellent demand for 
goods throughout the entire fall season, and already the 
wideawake dealer is looking forward to a_ possible 
searcity of many goods and ordering in his stock earlier 
than he would under other conditions. 

The action of the Shovel manufacturers in putting a 
line of goods upon the market to compete with those 
factories outside of the Shovel Association has already 
been noticed in your columns. This probably would 
have been a wise act on their part a year ago. 

All indications point to a large demand and a prob- 
able scarcity of Axes during the approaching season. 

The demand for Loaded Shells has commenced in 
quite a lively manner, and, of course, there will be the 
usual scramble for them when they are most needed by 
those who have not anticipated their wants. 


Portland, Oregon. 


CORBETT, FAILING & ROBERTSON.—Trade in this sec- 
tion has held up wonderfully well through July and Au- 
gust, notwithstanding we have had a protracted spell 
of hot weather, such as the oldest inhabitant cou!d not 
duplicate. The weather is now normal and the country 
saved. 

During September Oregon expects to pick and cure 
85,000 bales of hops, against New York’s 35,000, put- 
ting about $3,000,000 in circulation in the Willamette 
Valley, of which about $600,000 goes for picking, many 
families making enough in a few weeks to keep them all 
winter besides having a pleasant outing. 

Building is again under way here in the city, but the 
year will not make near the showing it would have done 
had it not been for the strike in the building trade last 
spring. 

Collections are good for this time of the year, and 
November should see all old scores settled, from the 


present outlook. 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—Demand for Wire Nails is confined 
largely to present requirements. Mills are reported as 
being sold up somewhat ahead of their present pro- 
ductive capacity. Prices are maintained by the mills, 
and quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, 
or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 





ee Been > CR BOG oo hk iN gh iecck $2.05 
To jobbers in less than carload lots............... 2.10 
TO POCAMGG TR CREIOOR TOs 6 odio besccccvccecwcce 2.10 
To retailers in less than carload lots.............. 2.20 


New York.—The movemeut of Wire Nails is about in 
the usual proportion for the season. Buyers as a rule 
require prompt delivery of their purchases, indicating 
that they are carrying light stocks. Prices are well 
maintained at the following quotations: Single car- 
loads, $2.20; small lots from store, $2.25 to $2.30. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Manufacturers have experi- 
enced an increased volume of business and even jobbers 
find an improvement in the distributing business, al- 
though so early in the season. Sales are being made at 
$2.20 in carload lots, and $2.25 to $2.30 in small lots 
from store. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—There is a fair demand for 
Wire Nails ruling in this market, and price conditions 
show no change. Carload lots bring $2.25 and small 
lots from stock $2.30. 

Pittsburgh.—The market is fully as quiet this week 
as it was last, and it is the high price of steel, rather 
than the demand, which is keeping up the price. We 
quote Wire Nails at $2.05, base, in carload lots to job- 


bers. 








omar 
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Cut Nails.—There is a fair demand for Cut Nails. 
In some sections where Iron Cut Nails are in demand 
buyers are willing to pay a premium for them, owing to 
the scarcity. Quotations are as follows: $2.05, base, in 
carloads, and $2.10 in less than carloads, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, plus freight in Tube Rate Book to point of des- 
tination; terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off in 10 days. 

New York.—Demand is moderate and about in the 
usual proportion to Wire Nails. Quotations for car- 
loads and less than carloads are as follows: 


CPI CU COON ois he ced ick weeeanacemeds wa cceee 
L006 ERAN CATIORGS OM) COCK. ccc ccccciccccccccenes Oe 
Sane. Da TOO BON 65 ccs dicaiawseewenanesaaae 2.30 


Chicago, ty Telegraph.—There is but little change in 
the tenor of the market, there being a fair demand and 
supplies but little, if any, increased. The jobbing de- 
mand continues to be met at $2.30 for small lots from 
store. 


St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Yor Cut Nails there is a 
moderate cail. Jobbers continue to quote from stock 
for small lots $2.40. 


Pittsburgh.—There is a pretty good demand for Steel 
Cut Nails and the supply is not very large. Prices are 
well maintained and unchanged at $2.05, base, in car- 
loads, and $2.10, base, in less than carloads, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, with freight added, according to the Tube Freight 
Rate Book. While Iron Cut Nails are nominally the 
sume as Stecl, they are very scarce, and are command- 
ing in the open market a premium of from 20 to 25 cents 
above Steel Cut Nails. 

Barb Wire.—There is still litthe demand for Barb 
Wire. Quotaticns are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Galy. 


To jobbers in carload lots................$2.60 $2.90 
To jobbers in less than carload lots....... 2.65 2.95 
To retailers in carload lots.............. 2.70 3.00 
To retailers in less than carloads......... 2.80 3.10 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—More satisfactory orders have 
been received by manufacturers, but the jobbing trade 
has shown little improvement. Galvanized has col- 
tinued steady at $3 to $3.10, and Painted at $2.80, in 
carload lots, with 5 cents extra for small quantities from 
store. 


St. Louis, by Telegranh.—New inquiry and demand for 
farb Wire is coming into this market, and the move 
ment is of fair volume. Prices are without change. 
*ainted being quoted at $2.90 and Galvanized at $3.20. 

Pittsbhurgh.—Demand for Barb Wire is only Sairly 
good, but prices are fairly well maintained as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 6 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days: Painted, $2.60; Galvanized, $2.90; less 
than carload lots, Painted, $2.65; Galvanized, $2.95. 


Plain Wire.—There is but a light demand for Plain 
Wire, while the market remains firm. Quotations ars 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. for cash in 10 days: 


Base sizes. Plain. Galv. 
"TO: IOUUCES. 1) COTIORG TOU 6 6 coisas bias cere ais $2.00 $2.40 
To jobbers in less than carload lots.... 2.05 2.45 
To retailers in carload lots................ 2.05 2.45 
To retailers in less than carload lots....... 2.15 2.60 


The above prices are for base numbers 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take th 
usual advances, as follows: 


6 to 9...... Base. . .30.40 extra 


Miva venaea $0.05 advance over base........ 40 “ 
Be ade aes 10 . - OC ee | aioe 
12and12%.. .15 " = OE cae aaietn a) ee 
em = * Pe ee. | 
OO i aaa eee " “ 2a aes eee 
BOM Pere 45 ‘ 2 Bs aioe Dee 
Pe ee oo rr Oe a ene a aig 40 
ite daieut te 70 2 vs Ot | ties kaierecs ee 
Pe Tk have: Saw s - eT eae he 


For even weight bundles, 50 pounds and over, 5 cents 
per bundle advance on above. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Orders are mere frequent and 
for larger quantities, and manufacturers are making 
larger shipments. The jobbing trade has been fair, with 
prices steady at $2.20 from store. 


St. Louis, by Telegraph. ®u.pments and local demand 
for Plain Wire are on a modest scale. No. 9 is quoted 


at $2.25 and Galvanized at $2.65. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand is nothing out of the ordinary, 
but prices are steady and unchanged at $2, base, for 
Plain Wire and $2.40 for Galvanized, in carloads, f.o.b. 
mill, with the customary advances for small lots. 

Shovels.—The situation is naturally somewhat un- 
settled in view of the action taken by the associated 
manufacturers, to which allusion was made last week. 
The independent manufacturers are beginning to indi- 
cate their policy. Some of them will be aggressive. The 
Cambria Foundry & Machine Company, Johnstown, Pa., 
announce that they have discontinued the manufacture 
of their fourth grade, substituting therefor their Mule 
grade, which they offer at the following prices: 

No. 2 Black, $4.75 per dozen, net, f.0.b. Johnstown. 

No. 2 Polished, $5.00 per dozen, net, f.o.b. Johnstown. 
Their first, second and third grades remain at the same 
prices as heretofore, which are lower than those made 
by the associated manufacturers. 

The prices on Snow Shovels given last week referred 
only to full carload lots to largest buyers. The list prices 
of $7 on Long Handle and $10 on D Handle and the dis- 
count remain the same as before to the general trade. 

Scythes.—The manufacturers of Scythes have re- 
cently held a meeting and considered the outlook for 
next season. The demand for the season now ending 
has been heavier than anticipated, running in excess of 
the capacity of the Scythe manufacturing establish- 
ments. The season will end with some orders unfilled 
for this season. It is quite confidently stated that prices 
for next season will be somewhat higher, but no action 
has yet been taken in this respect. It is intimated that 
the advance will be on the basis of $5 a dozen oa cheap 
Grass Scythes. 

Cordage.—The Rope market remains without changed 
conditions. Demand is moderate, on the basis of 7-16- 
inch and larger, at i3 cents for Manila and 10 cents 
per pound for Sisal, with a shading of 4 to % cent 
according to quality of Rope and size of order. 

Leather Belting.—The demand for Leather Belting 
is good, but, as the result of competition, prices are 
somewhat lower than they were last fall, while Belting 
butts are high, with an advancing tendency. Members 
of the Leather Belting Manufacturers’ Association ad- 
here strictly to the Belting iist adopted by the associa- 
tion November 13, 1901, but each member is at liberty 
to fix the discounts at which to sell his product. A 
uniform discount is not feasible as no two manufac- 
turers make exactly the same grade of Belts. There is 
however, a similarity in such discounts, as is shown 
below. These fairly represent the market, but may not 
remain in force any length of time should hides con- 
tinue to advance. 


, 


Leather Belting. 


Extra heavy, short lap 
Regular, short lap 


«“¢eees HVtoFOand 5 


.60 and 10 to 60 and 10 and 10 


Standard ........ .70to T0and 5 
Light standard...... eerie ; .70 and 10 
Cut Leather Lacing.......... whee xe ce de ae ae 
Leather Lacing sides, per square foot............18¢ 


Glass.—The meeting held the latter part of last week 
by the American Window Glass Company, the Federa- 
tion Window Glass Company and the Independent Win- 
dow Glass Company did not result in harmonizing in- 
terests. It is understood that the Independent Glass 
Company dominated the situation, and would not re- 
cede from their position of starting their factories early 
in September. It is reported that the American Window 
Glass Company control half a million boxes of Glass, 
which they say they are going to sell at a profit, and 
that after the independent companies are filled up with 
orders they will advance wages as they did last fire. 
From their taking this position it would appear that the 
Glass blowing machines could not be counted on to 
cut any figure in the production of Glass next fire. No 
fires, as far as is known, had been put in any factory 
up to August 15, so that a start to make Glass Sep- 
tember 1 is impossible. The National Window Glass 
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Jobbers’ Association will not place any order for Glass 
as long as the uncertainty of the market continues. 
Locally trade is dull with more or less shading of prices. 
The Jobbers’ Association quotations are as follows for 
Single and double strength Glass: 


Discount. 
TN URNS 5. o:6 kin dione Sik Res ae Hale wa oon ee 88 and 5 % 
F.o.b. factory, carioad lots... ...sccccccess 89 and5 % 


Paints and Colors.—Leads.—While the use of White 
Lead in Oil is limited at this time of the year, there is 
something of a demand. The coming season is looked 
forward to with anticipation of good business in this 
direction. Quotations are as follows: Lots of 500 pounds 
or over, 6 cents; lots of less than 500 pounds, 6% cents 
per pound. 

Oils.—Linseed Oil._—The demand has been confined to 
small lots, with no concessions in price to induce busi- 
ness. Some resale Oil has been offered at slightly below 
previous quotations. On August 19 prices were reduced 
7 cents per galion on Oil, the price of new Flaxseed 
having dropped to 55 cents per bushel. A further re- 
duction in price is not unexpected, but may not ma- 
terialize before the first part of September. The new 
crop of Northwestern seed is beginning to reach the 
market in limited quantity. Quotations are as follows: 
City Raw iu lots of five barrels or more, 60 cents; in 
lots of less than five barrels, 61 cents. Out of town 
Raw, 59 to 60 cents per gallon, according to quantity. 
Calcutta Linseed Raw Oil, 75 cents per gallon. Boiled 
il is 2 cents per gallon advance on Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—Toward the end of last week 
prices of Turpentine dropped off 44 cent, which brought 
large consumers and canners into the market early this 
week and reduced the local supply considerably. The 
demand is now moderate at the following quotations, 
according to quantity: Southerns, 47 to 4714 cents; ma- 


chine made barrels, 47% to 48 cents per gallon. 





REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunily in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 

Thomas W. Sparks, manufacturer of Shot and Bar 
Lead, 121 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa., has decided 
to engage in the manufacture of Lead Pipe, Traps, Sheet 
Lead, Car Seals, Lead Wire, &c., and is now asking pro- 
posals for the equipment of the plant, which will be lo 
cated at the present works, 131 Carpenter street, Phila- 
delphia, where new building, &c., will be erected if nec- 
essary. Presses, mills and a full equipment will be re- 
quired, as we are advised that the manufacture is to be 
conducted on an extensive scale. 


Paust & Sloan, general purchasing agents and manu- 
facturers’ representatives for Machinery and Supplies, 
127 Duane street, New York, are desirous of handling 
a few additional specialties in the above line and will 
value catalogues and price-lists from manufacturers. 

A. Nortier, Jr., formerly identified with the firm of 
Ruhaak & Co., Soerabaia, Java, and Haarlem, Holland, 
has recently associated himself with Dirk van der Molen, 
under the title of Nortier & Van der Molen, Damrak 92, 
Amsterdam, Holland, where they will carry on a Techni- 
cal Bureau, a principal part of their work being as buy- 
ing agents for Java sugar works and general works in 
Holland. What they seek now is catalogues, price-lists 
and discounts on sugar, coffee, rice and similar planta- 
tion machinery from concerns in a position to trade with 
Java and Holland. Mr. Nortier’s position in the Java 
branch house was as chief of the technical department, 
handling all kinds of machinery and implements for an 
agricultural community, aggegrating about 26,000,000 
in Java proper and about 40,000,000 of population in the 
entire Dutch East Indies, the Dutch Colonial Govern- 
ment carrying on a large part of the agricultural de- 
velopment. Some idea of the relative importance of that 
market is afforded by the figures of trade, their importa- 
tions for last year aggregating 190,000,000 gulden ($76,- 
000,000); exportation of produce, 300,000,000 gulden 
($120,000,000). A part of the business is in the way of 
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railroad material for transportation and kindred pur- 


poses, 


Letters From the Trade. 


Our readers are invited to discuss in these columns 
questions of trade interest connected with the manufacture 
or sale of Hardware. We shall be pleased to have a free 
expression of opinion on subjects deserving the attention 
of Hardware merchants and manufacturers. 





Jobbers and Consumers, 

The following letter refers to the condition of things 
in the State of Washington, and shows that the retailer 
is embarrassed by serious interference with his trade 
in that section: 

The retail jobber in our section is the cause of much 
discontent among the retailers, and in the larger towns 
and cities of much unfriendliness. 

Previous to our last boom of prosperity the jobber 
was the only man who carried a complete stock. As a 
result he was the principal source of supply in a retail 
way. When the boom struck us the small fry began 
doing business and increasing their stocks, while our 
jobbers were so busy in a retail way they had no time 
to bother with-us retailers. All this time the out of 
town jobber was working overtime filling Seattle and 
vicinity orders. 

We find our retailers in a good way financially, with 
a very complete stock, and their principal rival is the 
home jobber, who now sees the situation and wants his 
trade, and at the same time solicits and caters for every 
2 x 4 stack being erected, besides working everything 
from a peanut vender to “the man with the hoe.” In 
many instances bills of Builders’ Hardware will be fur- 
nished to the contractor cheaper than a retailer could 
dream of buying them at. 

Our out of town merchants have their own troubles. 
Here is a man down the Sound with a $15,000 or $20,- 
000 stock, consisting of General Hardware, with a good 
bunch of logging supplies, who is up against it again in 
the shape of the logger who buys a few Axes or Peevies 
can get the same prices from the jobber as are offered 
to the retailer. 

We are promised an exclusive wholesale Hardware 
house here in the near future, and if expressions of 
feclings go to making customers for the new concern 
they will be strictly in it from the start. 


From the letter given below from a correspondent 
in Texas, who is in close touch with trade conditions in 
his State, it is evident that sales to consumers by job- - 
bers is an evil which is felt throughout that section of 


the country: 

The jobbers in our territory sell to the consumers, 
which is very detrimental to the retail trade. I hope 
yet to see the wholesale houses in this State sell to the 
legitimate dealers, thereby protecting all interest in 
the territory, and at the same time building up a large 
wholesale trade. This would be the ultimate result, as 
the retail dealer would buy more goods from nearby 
wholesale houses than they do at the present time. 

I say this knowingly, for my firm would adopt this 
method. As it is, they come right in our town and under 
our nose, sell the shop man and others for about the 
same price as they would or do us. I know this to be a 
fact, for it happens in our town every week. I very 
much regret this, and hope ere long that all wholesale 
houses will be strictly wholesale. 


queens: — 


THE AMERICAN ForK & HOE Company filed articles of 
incorporation in the County Clerk’s office at Newark, 
N. J., on the 19th inst. The authorized capital is $4,000, - 
000, of which $2000 worth of stock has been subscribed 
by these incorporators: George H. Kelly, Geo. G. Whit- 
comb, Joseph G. Russell and Arthur B. Rust. From the 
fact that it is understood that efforts have been making 


for some time with a view to the consolidation of steel 


goods manufacturing interests, it seems not unlikely that 
the above action is a step in this direction. 
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NEBRASKA’S PAST AND FUTURE. 


HE following was the interesting address of Gov- 

ernor Ezra P. Savage of Nebraska to the members 

of the State Hardware Association at its summer meet- 

ing held in Lincoln on August 6 and 7, a report of the 
proceedings of which was given in our last issue: 

It is to such men as you that the great State of Ne 
braska is indebted for its commercial prestige and busi- 
ness standing. Many of you came here and entered on 
a commercial life when Nebraska was much less popu- 
lous and when the facilities for transacting business 
were crudely primitive. Many of you no doubt experi- 
enced the hardships and inconvenience of communicat- 
ing with commercial centers through the slow and un 
satisfactory medium of an ox or horse team, and then 
had the blighting effects of these inconveniences accent- 
uated by difficult sales and often more difficult collec- 
tions. Modern methods were in vogue nowhere, and 
that you survived to be here as prosperous merchants on 
this occasion testifies strongly to your indomitable will 
and shrewd business sagacity. To succeed in a business 
undertaking where you have an abundance of customers, 
where you have quick access to your supply market, and 
where you have information of the standing of those 
desiring credit and laws to protect you against attempted 
fraud is one thing, but to succeed in the absence of all 
the things calculated to safeguard and stimulate your 
business interests is quite another. To-day you may 
have competition that may in a degree reduce your prof- 
its or perhaps require you to exert your best efforts to 
keep abreast of the times, but you have and you enjoy 
many advantages which more than compensate you for 
any sacrifice competition may entail. 


HIGH CREDIT OF MERCHANTS. 


Nebraska has reason to be proud of her commercial 
interests and of her business men. I believe that the 
general credit of the merchants of this State is given the 
highest rating in all the great jobbing centers. Pros- 
perity and rugged honesty have combined to give you 
standing, affording not only relief by making it possible 
to conduct business on a limited capital, but to pur- 
chase on such close margins as attend business dealings 
where cash or its equivalent is required. Those familiar 
with the commercial tribulations and reverses which 
attend crop failures and panics, reverses which you 
along with the merchants of other agricultural States 
have experienced, can alone form an idea of the diffi- 
culties you have surmounted. To continue in business 
and meet your obligations in time of industrial distress 
means much to the good name of the State and your 
own financial standing as business men. 

But the commercial ordeal of the past is past history. 
Nebraska to-day has brighter prospects than ever be- 
fore and brighter than any other State in the Union. 
I believe you will agree with me when I say that, spar- 
ing the corn crop from injury, the value of this year’s 
ranch and farm products will be fully $20,000,000 greater 
than for any year in our history. The farmers and 
stock growers of Nebraska, and they are the main pillar 
in the State’s industries, will realize more on their in- 
vestment and labor this year than they have ever real- 
ized before. This means not alone a great increase in 
our commercial trade, but it means a decrease in credits 
and a corresponding increase in cash sales. 


PROSPERITY OF THE STATE. 


During the last year there have been very few busi- 
ness failures in Nebraska and none of any magnitude. 
On the other hand, millions of dollars have gone into 
new buildings, into bank deposits, into improvements 
and into liquidation of obligations, all of which is in- 
tended to elevate our commercial standing abroad and 
increase our pleasure and happiness at home. We are 
on a sound footing and the future indicates that we shall 
so remain. Our large line of demand deposits indicates 
the ability of the merchants to liquidate promptly, and 
the large amount of time deposits shows that we have 
more money than our current needs require. Money is 
abundant at remarkably low interest rates, the one thing 
above all others that is essential and makes secure the 
progress and prosperity of a State that has not alone 
the primitive resources but the disposition to develop 
them. 

As a State Nebraska stands without a superior. We 
stand at the head in intelligence, in productiveness and 
in general prosperity. Our farms and our ranches pro 
duce food enough to supply one-sixth of the population 
of the nation, and when our unproductive lands shall 
have been reclaimed through the medium of irrigation 
we shall be prepared to lay food at the door of one-fourth 
of the people of the United States. With such a pros- 
pectus well may the business man, the laborer, the farm- 
er and the mechanic, well may every one, look to the 
future with radiant hope and buoyant expectancy. 


IRON 
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THE MIX & RIDDELL HARDWARE MFG. 
COMPANY. 


HE MIX & RIDDELL HARDWARE MFG. COM- 
PANY, Stamford, Conn., have been organized for 
the manufacture of Locks and Hardware with the fol- 
lowing directors: George H. Riddell, Frank W. Mix, Ed- 
ward H. Mix, William F. Ellis, Kenneth K. McLaren, 
Walter U. Lawson and David F. Riddell. At a meeting 
held August 14 the following officers were elected by the 
directors: Frank W. Mix, president; Edward H. Mix, 
vice-president and general superintendent; George H. 
Riddell, secretary and treasurer. A factory site has been 
purchased by the new company from the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad on the west side of 
South street, extending from South street to the river, 
bounded on the north by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. A spur track will be laid from the 
main line directly into the factory yard. Plans are now 
being prepared in the company’s office in the Burlington 
Areade for a factory which they intend to erect this 
fall. The main building will be 210 feet long, 40 feet 
wide and four stories high, with an additional building 
40 x 70 feet for power house and brass foundry. Pro- 
visions are being made for other buildings later on, in- 
cluding an iron foundry. Major F. W. Mix, the presi- 
dent of the new company, is well known to the Hard- 
ware trade from his long and prominent connection with 
the manufacture of Locks. He has at different times 
been conspicuously identified with the Eagle Lock Com- 
pany, P. & F. Corbin, Corbin Cabinet Lock Company 
and Yale & Towne Mfg. Company. Major Mix’s son, 
Edward H. Mix, has been interested in Lock manufac- 
ture since 1884, and since 1892 has occupied responsible 
positions with the Yale & Towne Company. 


—_—- 


HERMANN BOKER & CO.’S5 NEW QUARTERS. 


ERMANN BOKER & CO., who were burnt out 
at 101-103 Duane street, New York, the night of 
May 13 last, have just returned to the building so long 
eecupied by them, which has been restored to first-class 
condition in the interval. They had meanwhile occupied 
temporary quarters on West Broadway. They were 
crowded at the time of the fire, but seizing the oppor- 
tunity they have acquired more room, taking an addi- 
tional loft, now having the entire first to fourth lofts 
inclusive and basement extending from Duane to 
Thomas streets. 

They have enlarged office accommodations in the first 
loft, which is entirely devoted to that purpose, except 
for some space reserved for the steel department, which 
includes imported and domestic steel, nickel in the form 
of Sheets, Wire, Bars, grain and all kinds of nickel al- 
loys, together with nickel covered (not nickel plated) 
steel and tungsten metal. Hardware and Cutlery now 
occupy the entire second loft, while the third and fourth 
lofts are used for storing stock. After the fire a clean 
sweep was made at auction of the stock then on hand, 
so that now everything is fresh and new, we are in- 
formed. The stock has been completed and is being 
got in good shape to execute all orders promptly. The 
business of the house is referred to as very satisfactory, 
and the outlook never better. 


— 


The Hardware firm of Roeder & Ott, Santa Barbara, 
Cal., have dissolved partnership, Mr. Roeder retiring 
after 26 years of service. His interest has been pur- 
chased by A. Ott and T. M. George, and the business 
has been incorporated under the style of the Ott Hard- 
ware Company, three of the former employees of long 
standing being taken in. 


The N. C. Mortensen & Sons Company have incor- 
porated for the purpose of carrying on the Hardware 
and Agricultural Implement business at Brigham City, 
Utah, succeeding N. C. Mortensen & Sons, a copartner- 
ship. The capital stock of the company is $7500. N. C. 
Mortensen is president, Joseph Mortensen vice-president 
and N. E Mortensen secretary and treasurer. 
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NOTES ON FOREIGN TRADE. 


AUSTRALIAN LETTER. 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

The Hardware trade generally throughout Australia 
has been quiet of late. The outlook for the next few 
years is none too hopeful, the effect of the drought now 
making itself felt everywhere. The State of Victoria 
suffers least of all, being more self contained than her 
sister States, and a couple of good harvests are sufficient 
to make it appear thoroughly prosperous. New South 
Wales has supported itself largely of late by the ex- 
penditure of loan moneys, but this cannot last forever. 


The Tariff. 

Our Federal Legislature is still tinkering away at the 
tariff, which is far from being settled. At present the 
Upper House is busy on that section of the tariff devoted 
to metals and machinery, and the bill will, in due 
time, be returned to the Lower House with “ sugges- 
tions” of reduced duties in pretty well all lines. The 
free trade element is strong in the Upper House, and if 
the Lower House sees fit not to adopt the suggestions 
it will be interesting to watch developments. Mean- 
time every one is complaining of the shocking waste 
of time in tixing a tariff for a population smaller than 
that of the city of London 

Interstate duties are supposed to die at the end of 
the present year, by which time it was thought all tariff 
matters would be settled. At the present rate of prog- 
ress, bowever, legislators will be wrangling for a much 
longer time to come, and unless finality is speedily 
reached some special act will have to be passed to pre- 
vent the reimposition of interstate duties. 

At present it would be a useless waste of time and 
space to print the suggested amendments of the Upper 
House for the benefit of your exporters. They are but 
suggestions, and a quantity of them are certain of re- 
jection in the Lower Chamber. 


The Outlook for American Exports 

to this part of the world for some little time to come 
is not too rosy. Those of your firms who already have 
trade here will know how to keep it, but they are not 
likely to increase their returns until this country is 
through its temporary troubles. The drought has laid 
a heavy hand on us, and we are handicapped in other 
ways which have already been pointed out in these re- 
ports. But special emphasis must be laid on the fact 
that Australian trade, like the Australian temperament, 
is very elastic, and from depression to boom, or boom to 
depression, is with us only a matter of months, not 
years, aS our population is small, and so many factors 
are at work to quickly sway the financial outlook. 

ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT is perhaps the most no- 
liceable feature in Australia at present, with America 
s2curing the lion’s share of the business. 

GENERAL HARDWARE.—It would be impossible to in- 
dicate any special lines, in view of the present slackness 
of trade, suitable for immediate export to these mar- 
kets. Your “ novelties’’ in domestic Hardware are al- 
ways with us. We note the arrival of a representative 
of your New York Cutlery house of Silberstein, and 
shall be interested to see his goods and prices. 


White Lead Manufacture. 

An endeavor is being made in Sydney to float a com- 
pany for the manufacture of White Lead by a new proc- 
ess patented by a local engineer. The patentee claims 
to turn out the manufactured article in 24 hours, in 
place of the present comparatively lengthy process, and 
to deliver at 35 shillings a ton. The development of this 
process will be worth watching. 

SyDNEY Harbor BripGe.—Tenders for the construc- 
tion of this bridge were opened some days ago and 
varied in amounts from £1,500,000 to £7,000,000. As to 
whether the New South Wales Government really intend 
to proceed with the work the writer would not like to 
say, but his conviction is that the Government will find 
some reason for delaying the work and the consequent 
expenditure. 

THE VICTORIAN BEDSTEAD MAKERS’ BOARD have re- 
cently fixed hours of labor and rates of wages as fol- 
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lows: Hours, 48 per week for men and 45 for women; 
overtime at the rate of time and a quarter. Wages, 
bedstead makers, from 36 to 56 shillings weekly; fender 
inakers, from 42 to 56 shillings; one apprentice allowed 
to every two workers, to be paid from 7 shillings 6 pence 
a week ip the first year to 27 shillings 6 pence a week in 
the seventh year. How will these prices compare with 
American labor? Possibly the subject is of barely passing 
interest, since American bedsteads are not seen out here 
to any extent worth mentioning. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TRADE. 


For the following communication in regard to the 
business situation in South Africa we are indebted to a 
gentleman representing American interests in that part 
of the world, who is wel! posted as to conditions in 
that market: 

The selling of American Hardware has practically 
passed into the hands of the representatives of the man- 
ufacturers who carry samples of every line they repre- 
sent, and have recently been enjoying quite a solid trade. 
Buyers out here are naturally prejudiced in favor of 
Iinglish goods, or certain makes of American Hardware 
which have been bought for years. Only the endeavors 
of special representatives who know and can talk their 
goods will induce a change, and I have seen a salesman 
who adopted the very practical system of having on hand 
at the various ports a limited stock of his best lines, so 
that if he interested buyers he could at once supply 
them with a quantity without having to wait for ship- 
ments to be made from America. This is a plan which 
inight weil be applied to Hardware, especially as buy- 
ers here are oftentimes men of but moderate standing 
in their firms and are apt to lack enthusiasm and en- 
terprise over new lines or new ideas. If they can be 
supplied with a case of a new line on the spot, repeat 
orders are not so hard to obtain. 

I would not presume to recommend traveling sales- 
men in all and sundry lines to make a trip out here, but 
a salesman who represents different factories in Agri- 
cultural Tools and Implements, Edge Tools and General 
House Furnishing Hardware, also Carriage Builders’ 
Supplies and Hardware, will, I think, find a good mar- 
ket for his goods at all times. 

With regard to the supposed antipathy of the Dutch 
people, I rather think there is not much to be depended 
on this idea. Already the very ‘* Dutchest” of the Dutch 
are now complacently holiday making with more enjoy- 
ment and comfort than perhaps they ever experienced 
before. There is a strong feeling out here among those 
who know the Dutch farmer well that he will settle 
down to be a very good Briton in the course of but little 
time. 

There is likely to be a good demand for Building 
Material and Hardware, and this may come gradually, 
as the military authorities seem to give up their control 
of the railroads slowly, and when they are taken over 
by the civil authorities there will no doubt be restric- 
tions as to the amount of goods sent up country for some 
considerable time. South Africa is a limited market 
and one of the outstanding facts I think that should be 
remembered is that quality is not always a sine qua 
non, but price. 


EXPENSIVE EXPORT EXPERIENCE. 


HE representative of a large New York export com- 
mission house, just returned from one of numer- 
ous trips abroad covering a decade for the sole purpose 
of selling American products, on being asked for impres- 
sions of interest and value to manufacturers and others 
interested in foreign trade, particularly that of the Le- 
vant, Red Sea territory, India and Burmah, makes some 
interesting criticisms. 
Wasted Opportunities. 


An important defect in our methods of dealing with 
the foreigner, he says, is of the following character: An 
American gets an inquiry from, say, Smyrna, Beyrout, 
Salonica, or elsewhere, for quotations on various kinds 
of merchandise. It may be Hardware, Machinery, Agri- 
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The 
producer answers the inquiry, sends samples if feasible 


cultural Implements, cotton goods, food stuffs, &c. 


and inexpensive, catalogues, &c., and quotes prices. 
But at the same time he goes through the same perform- 
ance with a dozen other houses, more or less, in the same 
city, giving the same prices and terms. The merchant 
on receipt of these advices congratulates himself on the 
prospect of dving a profitable business and begins to 
canvass his possible customers within easy reach. As 
his journey progresses he finds many who laugh at his 
exclusive prices, and soon convince him that they have 
duplicate unsolicited quotations. 

The following actual occurrence is typical of scores 
of incidents similar in character: An importer in a city, 
once the residence of Cicero during a part of his exile, 
in answer to correspondence was informed by a large 
manufacturing company in a Western American city 
that they had sent him six sample bags of flour, quoting 
him rates which were satisfactory. He received five of 
the six parcels, and going to the post office, which, in the 
country in mind, has an especially incompetent service, 
asked for the remaining package, supposing that one of 
the bags had been carelessly omitted. The postmaster, 
in a matter-of-course tone, said: ‘‘ Oh ! we received a big 
lot of those bags by the same mail for a number of 
different concerns,” and indicating a corner of the room 
where they had been thrown, continued: “ It is probably 
among those and you can look them over yourself.” The 
point our informant makes is, assuming the inquirer is 
a suitable person to trade with, what inducement is 
there for him to try to work up a business with a house 
that, by the same mail, deluges his prospective custom- 
ers with the same prices, literature, samples, &c., that 
he receives? No complaint is made as to sending cata- 
logues, circulars, samples, &c., but it impresses him as 
being unwise to quote the inquirer and a large number 
of small contingent customers on the same basis. 

Ill Considered, Indiscriminate Quotations. 

The above information leads up to another serious 
error from our informant’s point of view, which is here 
given as worthy of consideration. It is quite generally 
conceded that there are Orientals who are not scrupulous 
about meeting their obligations, although this trait is 
not exclusively peculiar to Orientals. There are manu- 
facturers who will circularize and quote uniform prices 
to small shopkeepers on three to six months’ credit, and 
we are informed as low prices are often made as are 
given to New York commission houses who discount 
their bills. What puzzles him is where is the oppor- 
tunity for the commission house here, or the importing 
wholesaler abroad, to get a profit for his remuneration ? 
The right of the manufacturer to quote whom he likes, 


when he likes and what he likes, is unquestioned. The 
object of these remarks is merely to teach a lesson 
from experience and determine whether it pays. Small 


irresponsible shopkeepers, corresponding with our re- 
tailers, doing business in a little den or bazaar limited 
in area to a few square feet, get such advices and con- 
signments without regard to their ability or disposition 
to pay. Such a system or business policy eventually ef- 
fects its own cure, but why “ pay much for the 
whistle? ”’ 

The remarks above do not apply to concerns of suffi- 
cient magnitude to have their own branches on the 
ground, or their own individual representative qualified 
to discriminate in credits and in a position to know 
when it is safe to sell or not. There is no criticism on 
distributing circulars, catalogues and other literature 
which manufacturers are urged to send out; but send- 
ing indiscriminately price-lists or discount sheets nam- 
ing low prices is not considered good business policy if 
the ultimate result of the transaction is to be a remit- 
tance. 


SO 


The Native Importers’ Point of View. 

The following incident and actual experience throws 
more light on this subject. The salesman mentioned 
above was in a particular town in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, calling on an important wholesale customer of 
undoubted standing, who, by the way, is now en route 
to New York and expected at any time, when one of 
the native salesmen began to show a shopkeeper the 
American’s samples, from which the retail merchant 
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was ordering quite liberally, filling the New Yorker's 
heart with joy at the prospective addition to his order. 
The proprietor becoming cognizant of the transaction in- 
terrogated the salesman about it, who replied: “ Oh! he 
is all right, and everybody sells him.” This, however, 
did not satisfy the conservative importer, who knew that 
While the man’s financial standing was adequate his 
reputation for honest dealing did not reach his standard. 
After much importunity from the salesman the whole 
sale merchant finally authorized the importation of the 
goods if the dealer would deposit 10 per cent. cash as 
an evidence of good faith that he would take the goods 
on their arrival. 

The application of this point is, how is a concern in 
far off America qualified to know the standing and re- 
sponsibility of the small dealer thousands of miles away, 
when his neighbor in the same country and city has 
to investigate the matter personally, with the result that 
an order will not be accepted without a reasonable cash 
advance. These remarks are offered simply to put on 
record mistakes frequently made by well intentioned 
manufacturers and would be exporters, so they may see 
more clearly the situation as it exists and thus minimize 
possible losses. 


When aa Intermediary May Pay. 

When an American commission house thus drawn 
out says that much of this trade can be secured through 
the medium of their well organized business system 
with no question about prompt payments, the reader will 
make certain allowances on the score of its being inter- 
ested advice. Possessing a good working staff, especial 
knowledge of the foreign market and how to differ- 
entiate credits, some of them believe they are in a 
better position to do a safe business, more particularly 
in countries of morals, than a concern 
with no especial facilities, and who have all their experi- 
to get at long range through correspondence in 
connection with a list of merehants more or less reliable. 
Possibly some readers may have had experiences of this 
character and realize how easy it is to make a loss on 
one or two sales that will wipe out the profit on a num- 
ber of transactions. 


loose business 


ence 


A RETAIL HARDWARE CONSOLIDATION. 


A 


N advertisement is noted in an Oil City paper of ap- 

plication to be made to the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania for a charter for an intended corporation. An 
inquiry of one of the olflicials of the proposed combina- 
tion elicited the information that the intended corpora- 
tion are to be known as the United Hardware & Supply 
Company, the purpose of which will be to deal in Hard- 
ware and supplies in the various cities in that section. 
Their capital, as stated in the application, will be $500,- 
00U. Among the subscribers to the capital stock are 
Joseph Seep and 8. S. Bryan of Titusville, Charles J. 
Kirk of New Castle and Eugene and Arthur Seep of Oil 
City. It is the intention of the proposed combination to 
acquire the stores of S. S. Bryan, Titusville; Kirk & 
Smith Company, New Castle, and Seep Bros. of Oil City. 
The object of this consolidation is to effect an economy 
in management and purchases, and to distribute mer- 
chandise at minimum cost. 

The president of the new organization will be Chas. 
J. Kirk of New Castle, for over 20 years identified with 
the leading Hardware that city. The 
treasurer will be S. S. Bryan of Titusville, who has been 
in the Hardware business in Titusville for nearly 20 
with a 


business of 


vears, and before that was 
in Pittsburgh. 
Q 


». 


large jobbing house 


S. Bryan, who is the originator of this proposed 
well by Hardware trade 
throughout the country as having been active in the for- 
mation of the first National Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association. It is nearly 25 years he started in 
business, having received business education 

the Logan-Gregg 


in the Hardware 

Hardware Company of Pittsburgh. Joseph Seep, one of 
the directors, is a millionaire and a Standard Oil Com- 
pany official. He is a director of the Seaboard National 
Bank, New York, many and 
manufacturing companies. 


combination, is known the 


since 


his early 


wholesale house of 


and other large financial 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


THE Gray & DupLEY HARDWARE Company, Nash- 
Ville, Tenn., are sending their customers additional 
sheets for insertion in their catalogue. The sheets are 
gummed along their inner edges. 


THE CONSUMERS CAN COMPANY, Baltimore, Md.: Tin- 
ware and Tinners’ Trimmings. A large folding postal 
card illustrates these lines, with prices. 


THE CANTON INCANDESCENT LIGHT CoMPANyY, Canton, 
Ohio: A budget of circulars illustrating and describing 
electric Lamps, Detachable Shelf Brackets, i,ovelty 
Knives, Lawn Trimmers, Mincing Knives, Vapor Lamps, 
&e. 

SPRINGFIELD MACHINE SCREW Company, Springfield, 
Mass.: Illustrated catalogue and price-list No. 16 of 
Mechanics’ Tools and Hardware specialties. These in- 
clude Pliers, Punches, Hack and Butcher Saws, Ham- 
mers, Screw Drivers, Can Openers, Lemon Squeezers, 
&e. 

BUTLER BROTHERS, 495-497 Broadway, New York: 
Sheet No. 2007 of bargains. This illustrates, with net 
prices, a number of lines of goods suitable for the Hard- 
ware trade. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, JR., Kalamazoo, Mich., manu- 
facturer of lishing Baits and Reels, is distributing two 
irieresting pamphlets, one entitled ‘“ Mrs. Leach’s Fish 
Story’ and the other “ How to Choose a Reel.” 

M. 8S. BENEDICT Mra. Company, East Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Chicago, lll.: Silver Plated Ware and Cut Glass. 
The company send out announcing the arrival of their 
traveling salesmen a- unique folder, on the outside of 
which, in colors, is a bull dog with a paper in his mouth, 
above which are the words “ A Message for You.” 

T. A. RaymMonp, Binghamton, N. Y., is distributing 
blotters, one side of which is devoted to illustrations 
and printed matter related to Hammers. Mr. Raymond 
styles himself * The man of Hammers.” 

BONNIWELL-CALVIN IRON COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo.: 
Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware. The company issue a 
cloth bound, illustrated catalogue, No. 5, of 552 pages, 
covering these lines. In compiling the catalogue the 
best brands of goods have been carefully selected. The 
manufacturers’ standard lists, corrected to date, have 
been used for all govuds which are listed by the manu- 
facturers. Such goods as are not listed by manufac- 
turers bear lists made by the company for the con- 
venience of customers. Night pages at the back of the 
catalogue are devoted to freight classification, weights 
of iron, steel, &c., estimated shipping weights, &c. 

THE NEWHALL Suip CHANDLERY Company, 78 South 
street, New York: Catalogue, including their full line 
of Ship, Sailmakers’ and Awning Hardware. Consider- 
able space is devoted to Tackle Blocks, while in Ship 
and Sailmakers’ Hardware the lines are very complete. 
A small catalogue is devoted to Awning Hardware, of 
which the company are extensive manufacturers, mak- 
ing a large assortment of fixtures for this purpose. 

JOHN MAXWELL’s Sons, 259 Pearl street, New York: 
Pateuted Bird Cages. The guards are made of fine brass 
wire, by raising which the perches can be taken out and 
the bathtubs set in the cage. 

HetInz & MUNsCHAUER, Buffalo, N. Y.: Catalogues 
relating to Bird Cages and Refrigerators. The cata- 
logues are illustrated with price-lists, showing a large 
variety of each class of goods. 

GEO. WORTHINGTON Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Elec- 
trical catalogue, showing goods suitable for the Hard- 
ware trade, also Telegraph and Telephone Supplies, Con- 
struction Tools, Lamps, Fixture Supplies, Motors, Elec- 
tric Fans, &e. 

SICKELS, PRESTON & Nuttinae Company, Davenport, 
lowa: Sporting Goods catalogue, including Firearms, 
Ammunition, Fishing Tackle, &c. 

THE Towers & SULLIVAN Mrc. Company, Rome, Ga.: 
Catalogue No. 25, relating to Steel and Cast Turning 
Plows, Steel Plow Blades, Tuyer Irons, Doubletrees, 
Shoe Lasts, &ce. 


THE CRONK & CARRIER Mra. Company, Elmira, N. Y.: 
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Illustrated catalogue and price-list devoted to Hangers, 
Rail, Stay Rollers, Door Latches, Rakes, Mattock, Pliers, 
Pruning Shears, «ce. 

ARMSTRONG, WALLS & Co., 45 Centre street, New 
York: Folding circular of specialties, such as Files, 
Taps, Twist Drills, Set and Cap Screws and similar 
goods for the wants of mills and factories in the way 
of material and supplies. 

A. H. FunkKE, 98 Duane street, New York: Illustrated 
descriptive catalogue of sportsmen’s specialties, includ- 
ing Mannlicher Repeating Rifles and Carbines, Luger 
Automatic Pistols, Scott Shotguns in great variety, 
Acetylene Camping, Yacht Cabin and Bicycle Lamps, 
Acetylene Searchlights and Autolytes, the former for 
yachts and the latter for automobiles and steam car- 
riages. ‘The Kelecom Gasoline Motors are also shown. 


GrupER & PAESCHKE Mra. Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., have issued a neat cloth bound catalogue under 
date of July, 1902. This relates to their line of Cream 
City Ware, including Pieced Tinware, Anti-Rust Tin- 
ware, Black and Galvanized Sheet Iron Ware, Stamped 
Ware, Japanned Ware, Toilet Ware, &c. Their new line 
of American Blue and Gray Enameled Ware is also in- 
cluded in the catalogue, the illustrations being printed 
in colors. 

REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Ilion, N. Y.; M. Hartley 
Company, agents, New York: Revised price-list 1902. 
This is devoted to Double and Single Barrel Shotguns, 
Rifles, Carbines, Pistols, Reloading Tools, Sights, Bi- 
cycles, &ce. The catalogue is bound in artistic colored 
covers and contains over 60 pages. 

WELLS Bros. Company, Greenfield, Mass.: Little 
Giant High Grade Screw Cutting Tools. The line in- 
cludes Taps and Dies, Screw Plates for machinists’ use 
and for pipe, reamers, countersinks, «ce. 


NATIONAL SWEEPER COMPANY, Marion, Ind.: Sales- 
man’s catalogue, which is very attractively printed on 
highly calendared paper, and bound in flexible, remov- 
able cover. The illustrations, which are in colors, are 
artistically executed. The catalogue illustrates the dif- 
ferent Sweepers, including Toy Sweepers, which they 
are making, methods of packing and shipping finishes, 
six in number, &c. The company call attention to the 
quality of material used in their Sweepers, and to the 
simplicity of construction and superior finish. 

THE RED JACKET Mra. Company, Davenport, Iowa: A 
eatchy mailing card describing the new quick repair 
Lift Pump for drive wells, cisterns, shallow wells, &c., 
which they are placing on the market. 

TueEo. J. Ety Mra. Company, Girard, Pa.: Circulars 
relating to a variety of Hardware specialties, includ-° 
ing Dandy Mops, Towel Racks, Horse Pokes, Carpet 
Beaters, Saw Handles, Toilet Paper Holder, Jockey 
Stick, Anti-Rattlers, Clothes Rack, Mop Wringer, &c. 

THE MANHATTAN Brass Company, New York: Cata- 
logue No. 21, illustrating Lamp Burners, Lamps, Can- 
dlesticks and Candelabra, Chafing Dishes, Incandescent 
Gas Burners, Gasoline Fixtures, Cuspidors, Bicycle 
Lamps, «ce. 


THE JOHN KrRopER & HENRY REUBEL COMPANY, New 
York: Special catalogue No. 17, devoted to Extension 
Lace Curtain Tubes, Cottage Rods, Extension Sash Cur- 
tain Rods, Brass Vestibule Brackets and Sockets, &c. 

THE Woor. Duster Company, Plano, Ill.: The com- 
pany issue a price-list relating to Wool Dusters, Wool 
Table Mats, Lamp Chimneys, Cleaners, Toy Dusters, 
Split Turkey Feather Dusters, Turkey Carriage Dusters, 
Ostrich Feather Dusters, &c. 

NICHOLS Bros., Greenfield, Mass.: Advance sheet 
which illustrates a number of articles which will be 
represented in their new catalogue, to be issued Septem- 
ber 1. Among the goods shown are Butcher, Skimming, 
Sticking, Banana, Boning, Cotton Sampling, Fish Bait, 
Tobacco, Corn Topping, Beet Topping, Hog Scraping 
Knives, Butchers’ Steel, Ship Scraper, Ice Breaker, &c. 

ee 


R. C. Crays, formerly of Armstrong, has purchased 
the general Hardware stock of G. W. Hall, Rantoul, 
Ill., and will continue the business under his own name, 
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AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


Jas. Tobin has lately opened a store in Fond Du Lac, 
Wis., for the sale of Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves 
and ‘Tinware. The building has been fitted up at a cost 
of $6000, and its arrangement is attractive and con- 
venient. B. C. Blancher will manage the store. 


Reed & Edgerton have purchased the Hardware, 
Stove, Farming Implement and furniture business of 
W. C. Svtton at St. Edwards, Neb. 


B. F. Thompson has disposed of his interest in the 

Hardware, Tin and Plumbing business of Thompson & 
Wood, Malone, N. Y.. to his partner, E. J. Wood, who 
will continue under his own name. 
Petheram have consolidated 
their stores in Kanawha, Iowa, under the style of the 
Petheram, Hansen Company. ‘The stock carried em- 
braecs Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware and 
Sporting Goods. 


Hansen Bros. and J. C. 


R. Heinz, in the Hardware business at Ackley, Iowa, 
for many years, has disposed of his store to H. A. Mil- 
ler. 

J. P. Stagg is successor to Stagg & Conrad in the 
Hardwire, Stove and Sperting Goods business in Ana- 
conda, Mont. 





IKXenosha, 
will 


Redeker & English, Hardware merchants, 
Wis., have dissolved partnership. John J. English 
continue the business under that style. 

R. W. Goddard has bought the Hardware business 
formerly carried on by Carr & McClung, at Wellston, 
Ohio. 


Stringfellow & Tannehill, dealers in Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves, Agricultural Implements, Sporting 
Goods, &c., Roswell, N. M., were burned out in the large 
fire in that place several weeks since. Their loss above 
insurance was about $2000. The firm promptly bought 
a new stock to replace that destroyed and are again in 
a position to fill the orders of their custowers. 


Gelser & Gilchrist, in the Hardware, Stove and Faym 
Implement business in Vinton, Iowa, have been suc- 
ceeded by Gilchrist & Smeltzer. 


W. F. Goldspohn has bought the Hardware store of 
F. A. McKeilips of Arlington, Wis. 


Quish & Pratt are successors to Quish & Olsaver in 
the Haraware, Stove, Tinware, Farming Implement and 
Sporting Goods business in Dexter, Mich. 





DEATH OF HENRY KNIGHT, 
ENRY KNIGHT of Newlin, Knight & Co., Philadel- 
phia, died on the 19th inst. Mr. Knight was taken 
sick on Friday last. His illness was not seriously re- 
garded at first, but gradually he became weaker, the end 
coming on Tuesday. Mr. Knight was one of the oldest, 
most popular and best known of Philadelphia’s mer- 
chants. On March 25 last he celebrated the completion 
of his fiftieth year in the Hardware trade by a banquet, 
to which he invited a large number of his friends. A 
report of this anniversary appeared in our issue of April 
3, with a portrait of Mr. Knight. 
ae ee 
NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., have favored us with a photograph recently taken 
showing the excellent progress which they are making 
on their new building, which they expect to occupy 
January 1 next. The picture gives a good idea of the 
interior steei work. The building will be fire proof, all 
the floors being concrete. With the building adjoining 
the new structure the company will occupy a city block. 
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Michigan Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


N our last issue brief reference was made to the open- 
| ing session of the eighth annual convention of the 
Michigan Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, which 
was held at the Hotel Cadillac, Detroit, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, 13th and 14th inst. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


At the held on Wednesday morning, 
President Minnie announced the appointment of the fol 
lowing committees: 


first session, 


COMMITTER ON CREDENTIALS: C. E. 
Harris, Detroit; A. J. Scott, Marine City. 

COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS: J. J. Potter, Alpena; F. Me- 
Lean, Jackson; E. D. Foote, Flint. 

COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws: E. 8S. Roe, 
Buchanan ; J. B. Sperry, Port Huron; F. Brockett, Battle Creek. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO DRAFT RESOLUTIONS UPON THE 
DEATH OF SENATOR MCMILLAN: Henry C. Weber, Detroit; T. 
Frank Ireland, Belding; G. E. Bishop, Dowagiac. 

Secretary Weber read a number of encouraging letters 
from the officers of other similar State organizations, and 
letters of regret from a number of dealers who were un- 
able to accept the invitation to be present at the con- 
vention. Communications were received from the fol- 
lowing among others: M. L. Corey, secretary of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association; H. D. Hull, 
president of the New York State Retail Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association; W. P. Oldham, president of the Ken- 
tucky Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association; M. S. Mat- 
thews, secretary of the Minnesota Retail Hardware 
Association; C. A. Peck, secretary-treasurer of the Wis- 
consin Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association; Dwight 
R. Burr, corresponding secretary of the Ohio Hardware 
Association; C. N. Barnes, secretary of the North Dakota 
Retail Hardware Association; C. W. Morton, president, 
and Henry J. Hall, secretary, Nebraska Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association; W. P. Bogardus, president 
Ohio Hardware Association. 

Upon the suggestion of A. Harshaw of Delray a Ques- 
tion Box Committee also was appointed, as follows: A. 
Harshaw, Delray, chairman; Chas. Weber, Ionia; Walter 
Bates, Lenox. 

The calling of the roll was postponed until the after- 
noon session, some of the delegates having been delayed. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


On assembling in the afternoon the special committee 
appointed to draft resolutions upon the death of United 
States Senator James MeMillan, in making their re- 
port, called attention to the fact that he had at one time 
been actively engaged in the Hardware business, and for 
this reason the convention had more than usual interest 
in paying tribute to his memory. Condolence was ex- 
pressed for the nation, the State and city that had lost 
so much through the death of Senator McMillan, and 
sympathy was offered to the bereaved family. The reso- 
lutions were ordered placed upon the minutes. 

The Committee on Credentials announced that all 
members registered had been properly accredited. The 
report of the committee was accepted. The convention 
then went into executive session. 

President Minnie informed the convention that there 
were a number of visitors from other organizations pres- 
ent whom he wished to honor. He thereupon invited H. 
G. Cormick, Centralia, Ill., president of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Dealers’ Association; John R. Taylor, sec- 
retary of the New York State Association of Hardware 
Dealers; I. A. Sibley of South Bend, Ind., and J. J. Van 
demere to seats upon the rostrum. 

After roll call Secretary Weber read a communication 
from Detroit manufacturers and jobbers inviting the 
members to participate in a boat ride to St. Clair River 
and Flats, with supper at the Old Club. The invitation 
was extended in behalf of the following concerns: Acme 
White Lead & Color Works, Art Stove Company, Boydeil 
Bros., Buhl Sons Company, Detroit Stove Works, Fletch- 
er Hardware Company. Freeman, Delamater & Co., Ed- 


Pipp, Otsego; Chas. 


ward Frohlick Glass Company, Michigan Stove Com- 
pany, Peninsular Stove Company, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Company, William Reid, Standart Brothers Company. 
Treasurer’s Report. 


After the annual address of President Minnie, which 
was given in our last issue, Treasurer Weber read his 
annual report, showing balance on hand a year ago of 
$222.19. Receipts for the year were $577.21 and dis- 
bursements $410.34, leaving a balance in the treasury at 
the present time of $390.06. 

Mr. Weber's report as secretary, which was accepted 
and adopted, was as follows: 


Report of the Secretary. 


Having been elected by your Executive Committee 
at its meeting in January last to fill the office of secre- 
tary, which was left vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
Cozzens, whom you elected at your last convention, it 
devolved upon me to report the progress that has been 


T. FRANK IRELAND, President. 


made by the association during the past year. This re- 
port will be brief, as I expect to take the liberty of dd- 
dressing you later on matters pertaining to the welfare 
of the organization. 

INCREASING THE MEMBERSHIP. 

One of the principal matters that your Executive 
Committee took up at its meeting in January was the 
discussing of various methods for increasing the mem- 
bership in the organization. We have had experience 
with a paid solicitor, und the result has not seemed 
entirely satisfactory to many of our officers; conse- 
quently that plan was not again seriously considered, As 
you have heard, in the minutes read,this morning, it 
was finally decided to offer cash prizes to the traveling 
men of the State as an encouragement to them to work 
in the interest of the organization, and in addition to 
these premiums, which were to go to those securing 
the greatest number of members, a commission of $1 
apiece on each member was offered. A list of traveling 
men was secured from each of the Hardware jobbers 
and Stove manufacturers of Detroit, and a personal let- 
ter was written to each one, inciting him to use his best 
efforts to secure new members to the organization. The 
results of this offer have not been up to expectations. 

At the time of the annual convention last year there 
were 252 members on the list, including several who 
were more than two years in arrears. Of these 122 have 
paid their dues up to January 1, 1903, 79 are paid up to 
January 1 of this year, a large number of whom I be- 
lieve will pay their indebtedness, as before, during the 
convention, and there are 19 who are two or more years 
in arrears, while the balance have either withdrawn, 
having gone out of business, or have stated that they 
had previously made a request to the secretary to have 
their names taken from the membership roll. All of 
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these men have been written personally, and I believe 
that we will hold the majority of them who have not 
gone out of business. Ten new members have been 
added to our list since the last secretary's report, and 
as a result of the invitations to this convention, sent 
to nearly 1200 Hardware dealers in the State, I trust 
that many new names will be added while our meeting 
is in session. 


ATTENDING THE ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


It is to be regretted that many of the Hardware deal- 
ers in the State do not arrange their business so as to 
be present with us at these meetings, which, from per- 
sonal experience, I know are a great source of profit to 
those who attend. If we could arrange to have them all 
come here at one time their enthusiasm would be 
aroused and they would undoubtedly become regular 
attendants. This might be done if our members present 
at the meeting would carry with them to their respective 
nonattending fellow merchants the benefits which are 
derived at the annual convention. We propose to see 
that a copy of the official proceedings is distributed to 
every Hardwareman in Michigan, so that they may all 
become conversant with the work of the association, and 
during the coming year, if each member who is in at- 
tendance at this time would make an effort to secure at 
least one member before the time of our next conven- 
tion, it would be the most effective plan which we could 
adopt for increasing our numbers. The papers which 
we hear at these meetings are not only an education, but 
give us confidence in ourselves to more easily overcome 
the battles of a business life. 


PARCELS POST BILL. 


It is hardly necessary to refer to the work being done 
by the National Association, for we have with us Presi- 
dent Cormick of that organization, who will undoubtedly 
give us a review of its accomplishments. It is necessary 
to state, however, that a committee, consisting of Mr. 
Bock, Mr. Hubbard and your secretary, representing 
your association, attended the annual meeting of the 
National Hardware Dealers’ Association, held in Chicago 
last March, and took part in the discussion of problems 
with which that association has to deal. One of the 
most important matters which was taken up was the 
discussion of the proposed Parcels Post bill, which was 
then before Congress. By the provisions of this bill it 
would be possible to send parcels weighing as high as 
200 pounds through the mails, at a cost which would be 
materially less than the Government could carry the 
same for. This would place still another weapon in the 
hands of catalogue houses and department stores, and 
their business, which, though now large is curtailed in 
many districts by the high cost of transportation, would 
immediately flourish in every section of the country to 
the detriment of the retail merchants, particularly in 
the country towns. It was decided to offer strong oppo- 
sition to the passage of this vicious piece of legislation, 
and arrangements were made with a representative on 
behalf of the association to oppose the bill when it came 
before the house. The opposition to this measure was 
so great that it was not passed, and I believe that now, 
as the merchants have taken the matter up, it will be 
impossible to secure its passage at a future date. 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Another question of importance which was discussed 
at the meeting of the National Association was the pro 
posal to establish in connection with that organization 
a retail Hardware dealers’ mutual fire insurance com- 
pany. Your committee strongly opposed this contem- 
plated step on the part of the National Association, and 
it is hoped that as a result of this opposition the matter 
will not be undertaken by the national organization. As 
we are to be favored by Mr. Popp on this subject I will 
refrain at present from further discussing it in this re- 
port. 

GRIEVANCES. 


Thesecretary of the National Association reported that 
several complaints had been received from various State 
associations affiliated with the National Association, and 
that these had all been settled amicably as soon as the 
power of the national organization had been employed 
for that purpose. One noticeable instance of the bene- 
fits derived from the organization of a national associa- 
tion is the action of the Kelly Axe Company, who have 
succeeded in keeping their line of goods out of the hands 
of the catalogue houses, and it is very encouraging to 
see that manufacturers prefer the patronage of the 
legitimate retail Hardware dealer to that of those large 
concerns which have such a detrimental effect upon the 
retail business of the country. 

Shortly after my return from Chicago a letter was 
prepared and sent to all the members of the organization, 
asking them if they had any complaints or grievances. 
Either our members are not suffering from any evil 


which they would like to have your Complaint Commit- 
tee take up or they did not take time to write your sec- 
retary about them, for none have been filed since that 
time. 

Since sending out this letter your secretary has twice 
written to all the members in the State in regard to 
various matters, and invitations have been sent to every 
Hardware dealer in Michigan requesting his attendance 
at this our annual convention. 

PUSHING ASSOCIATION WORK. 

In closing I wish to say that each and every member 
should feel it his duty to assist in every way possible 
in maintaining and strengthening our State association. 
Your otticers, I believe, have worked hard at all times. 
but they must have the willing support of the members 
in order to accomplish the best results. We all know 
how easy it is to come down to our convention, to listen 
to the valuable papers delivered here and enjoy the 
benefits of any social features provided for in the pro- 
gramme, but do we keep the association constantly in 
mind and talk to other Hardware dealers throughout 
the year, urging them to affiliate with us in the work 
which we have undertaken? There may be conditions 
in some towns to make it impossible for any member to 
do much toward increasing the membership, but there 
are very few of us who could not secure the signature of 
at least one member. 

I hope that when we meet again next year the record 
of our work accomplished through the coming year will 
eclipse all the past efforts of our association. 


General and Local Organization 


A paper upon “ Organization, General and Local,” 
by A. Harshaw of Delray was then read. This paper 
was published in our last issue. Mr. Harshaw prefaced 
his remarks by an amusing story upon brevity, which 
placed his audience in a happy frame of mind. The 
reading of the paper was followed by an animated dis- 
cussion, participated in by a number of the members, in 
which relative prices at which goods are sold figured 
conspicuously, and the advantages to be derived from 
local organization were clearly shown and emphasized 
by anecdote and illustrations from practical, everyday 
experience. 

At this juncture President Minnie announced the ap- 
pointment of Chas. Harris, Detroit, as sergeant-at-arms. 


Mutual Fire Insurance. 


The paper, ‘‘ Would Mutual Fire Insurance Benefit 


Our Organization?” by John Popp of Saginaw, proved 
of unusual interest to the members, and was followed 


by a warm discussion participated in by members of 
the National and other State organizations as well as 
by members of the Michigan Association. The address 
is as follows: 


I have been requested to set forth my views as to 
the desirability of forming a fire insurance society, made 
up exclusively of Hardware dealers, for mutual protec- 
tion. I am not accustomed to speaking or reading in 
public and shall for that reason endeavor to state my 
views as briefly and exactly as I can. 

I don’t believe such an organization would be bene- 
ficial, nor do I think it necessary for our protection. 
There are, to my mind, other sources of insurance pro- 
tection entirely sufficient, and I believe nothing could be 
gained by forming a new one on these lines. It might 
be thought that there would be economy in taking the 
course proposed, but we must remember that insurance 
companies and their agents are our patrons to some ex- 
tent, and that therefore what we pay them for insur- 
ance is not altogether wasted. It seems to me that the 
formation of an organization made up of ourselves ex- 
clusively is unnecessary. In addition to what I have 
said, I do not believe that insurance of the kind pro- 
posed can be kept up as cheaply and be as safe as insur- 
ance can be obtained at the present time from other 
companies. 

While some mutual companies succeed and are re- 
liable many fail and are worthless. The Farmers’ Mu- 
tual is an illustration of a successful association of that 
kind, but their risks are relatively small and limited. 
The case of city property is very different. 

The report of the Commissioner of Insurance for 1896 
shows that there were 74 mutual fire and tornado in- 
surance companies doing business in the State, which 
were organized under our laws; that during that year 
two Mutual companies went out of business, one of 
which failed and was placed in the hands of a receiver. 

Speaking of mutual companies in his annual report 
of the business of 1898 (Rep. 1899, Part 1). Commissioner 
Campbell said: “ Companies that have been organized 
to do business over the State under the mutual plan have 
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with one or two exceptions proven a complete failure, 
and nearly all of them have gone into the hands of re- 
ceivers within the last two years.” 

From this sweeping condemnation he excepted the 
Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance companies, which he 
said were to be commended for the economical and care- 
ful manner in which their business had been conducted. 

Commissioner Barry, in his report of the business of 
1900 (Rep. 1901, Part 1), also commends Farmers’ Mu- 
tual companies, which he says have demonstrated their 
ability to give their members good protection at very low 
cost. This he attributes to the general interest taken by 
the members in the management of these companies. But 
as to other mutual fire companies, he says: ‘On the 
contrary, the failure in this State during the year of 
three mutual fire companies that sought to do a gen- 
eral business over a large portion of the State fully dem 
onstrates that a mutual company cannot successfully 
carry on a business of this nature unless it maintains a 
reinsurance reserve and employs other safeguards that 
are required of stock fire companies. The members of 
these companies take no interest in their management, 
and are generally unacquainted with the officers whose 
sole concern apparently is the securing of a large vol- 
ume of business. There are now in Michigan three re- 
ceivers for this class of companies, and they are com- 
pelled to bear the odium that so often attaches to per- 
sons who are called upon to remedy the defaults of 
others.” 

I cite the foregoing in support of my claim that the 
fact that Farmers’ Mutual companies are generally 
successful is no criterion for merchants to be guided by. 
Farmers’ losses from fires are generally small in amount 
in each case, and they occur only at intervals. Their 
companies are not exposed to the enormous losses often- 
times occurring in a single fire, to which insurers of 
merchants and manufacturers are liable. The latter 
class of risks depend upon so many things that I feel 
sure only well trained men are competent to conduct 
that kind of insurance business. We know that our own 
business requires about all of our time and ability. I 
think we had better take care of our Hardware mat- 
ters and leave the business of insurance to insurance 
men. I am not, therefore, in favor of forming an assoc- 
iation of the kind proposed. 


President Cormick’s Remarks. 


H. G. Cormick, president of the National Association, 
being called upon, gave some instructive information in 
regard to what had been accomplished by mutual fire 
insurance companies in other States; how premiums 
have been reduced from 25 to 50 per cent. in some in- 
stances and memberships increased from 3805 to 1600 
by the showing made of such companies. In Illinois, he 
said, savings of premiums had been from 15 to 35 per 
cent., and he was strongly in favor of the organization 
of such a company by the National Association, and that 
whenever it was shown that such a company could be 
organized on a sound basis he was in favor of such a 
company, and it was for this purpose, largely, that he 
had come to Detroit to interest the dealers of Michigan. 
While he was aware that Secretary Weber of the Michi- 
gan organization was opposed to such a company, he 
thought it could be proved that it would be to the bene- 
fit of the members to become participants in such a 
company. 


Secretary Weber’s Address. 


Secretary Weber followed Mr. Cormick on the same 
subject, having already referred to the matter in his an- 
nual report. He took occasion to strengthen his re- 
marks, and, with the consent of the association, read a 
paper which had been prepared for introduction later in 
the convention. This paper embodies some pertinent 
remarks on the subject of mutual fire insurance, and is 
as follows: 


We live in an age of organization, of concentration of 
power, of energy, of thought and of action. We are 
surrounded by societies of every class and purpose. In- 
deed, the man who is not a member of some kind of 
society in these days, is virtually isolated from his fel- 
low men, he is dependent on himself alone, and lives a 
solitary life both in business and in pleasure. Labor 
has organized, capital has combined—almost every trade, 
profession and mercantile branch has its society. The 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association is the outgrowth 
of these times. Seven years have passed since its or- 
ganization, and the history of its experiences is the 
best testimony of the value of its existence. There is a 
fellow feeling among retail Hardware men of to-day 
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that is strengthening with years and did not seem possi-* 
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ble before. In 1895, when the Hardware dealers of the 
State were asked to assemble at the Hotel Cadillac in 
Detroit for the purpose of forming this association, 
there were few who had a personal acquaintance with 
each other. Friendships between rival dealers were 
practically unknown. We had heard about one another 
and we knew the firm name, but we did not know one 
another as men. It is needless to remark how all this 
is changed, how well we know each other now, and 
what a jolly lot of fellows we are when we get together. 
We have not only become acquaintances, but friends. 
Not only do we visit each other at our stores and help 
ach other in business transactions, but our homes are 
thrown open to welcome our business competitors with 
the best of good feeling. We have become accustomed 
to look forward to these annual meetings with pleasure- 
ful anticipations, because we have met at them in the 
past, broad minded, intelligent, honest men, and good 
fellows whose acquaintance and company is an educa- 
tional treat, and we are always anxious to meet with 
them soon again. 


CHANGE OF FEELING. 
While touching upon the difference of feeling exist- 
ing between Hardwaremen before and after the advent 


of this association, I cannot refrain from illustrating the 
point by an incident, which, while I told it at a banquet 





HENRY C. 


WEBER, Treasurer. 


at Grand Rapids, is so apt and striking that it will bear 
repeating here. It occurred at a meeting called for the 
purpose of organizing a dealers’ association. Among 
those present were two men who had been business 
competitors for 25 years. So bitter was this rivalry that 
it developed almost into a feud, and they passed each 
other as strangers on the street. This state of things 
existed not only between them, but also between their 
respective fathers, who had preceded them in the same 
business. It was not at all an uncommon thing in the 
old days for men to regard each other as enemies, be- 
cause fate made them business competitors. It so hap- 
pened that at this meeting these two men were ap- 
pointed a committee of two to escort the newly elected 
President to the chair. Up to that time they had never 
exchanged a word or a greeting. The president-elect, 
knowing of this and evidently being a man of tact, took 
advantage of the situation after being escorted to the 
chair and remarked: “‘ What this association has brought 
together let no man put asunder.”? The two rivals shook 
hands amid the applause of the gathering, and from that 
hour they have been warm friends. They have since 
found that business competition is not inconsistent with 
personal friendship among the competitors, but rather 
that such friendship and fellow feeling promotes the 
business of all. 

The social results*among Hardwaremen effected by 
this association are many, and they alone furnish rea- 
sons enough for its existence. The practical benefits 
to be derived from them, however, are of the utmost im- 
portance, not only to the dealer himself, but to the 
customer and to the community at large. 
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CONCERTED EFFORT. 


Retail Hardwaremen are interested in the just enact- 
ment of laws on the subjects of trusts, bankruptcy, 
tariffs, interstate commerce, garnishment and the like. 
As individuals they can accomplish nothing, but as in 
union there is strength, so as an organization they are 
a power. Not only should we be organized to fight with 
unanimity of action any threatened, obnoxious or unjust 
legislation, but we should be active to procure the enact- 
ment and amendment of laws affecting our business, 
conformable with justice and the changing conditions of 
the times. Without thorough organization on the part 
of those immediately concerned it is often difficult to 
secure the passage of palpably wise and just legislation. 
The recent amendment to the garnishment law of Michi- 
gan was obtained only after a long and persistent cam- 
paign by the Retail Dealers’ Association, without which 
the law would never have been passed. It required a 
concerted effort that demonstrated the necessity of or- 
ganization among the retail dealers. 

We are all interested in the question of freights, in 
the reduction and unjust discrimination in rates. Can 
one dealer alone have any weight with a powerful rail- 
way and transit company? He would appear as a pigmy 
attempting to conquer the giant. The association, how- 
ever, is a power of influence, and again it performs a 
good office that is a benefit to each individual member 
by obtaining concessions, which no one dealer could get 
by his own unaided effort. 

The manufacturers and jobbers are organized. Their 
interests and ours, and their interests and those of our 
customers are in many respects diverse. Trusts among 
manufacturers have come into being. The effect of these 
has been to raise prices to the consumer and at the same 
time to cut down the profits of the retailer. Under these 
circumstances should not the retailer be organized for 
the protection of himself and his customers? If these 
conditions are not oppressively true in our State at the 
present, is it not a wise precaution to maintain an ef: 
fective organization to ward off or to anticipate such 
conditions in the future? We have a recent example 
of the wisdom of organization among the retailers for 
the purpose of self protection against the trusts. We 
know how oppressive the meat trust has been both to 
the consumer and to the butcher. The one pays double 
price for every pound of meat he buys while the other 
receives a less profit on every pound of meat he sells. 
The increase goes into the maw of the combine. The 
federal courts and authorities have thus far been un- 
able to suppress the evil. The retail butchers, however, 
are well organized, and at a national meeting held dur- 
ing this month it was determined as a matter of self 
protection that all members of the association unite in 
withdrawing their patronage from the slaughtering con- 
cerns forming the trusts and slaughter their own live 
stock, purchased direct from the farmer. What the ef- 
fect of this on the trust will be is yet to be seen; but it 
can readily be seen that only united action of this kind 
on the part of a great many could ever be hopeful of any 
success. ” 


RAISING THE STANDARD OF THE HARDWARE BUSINESS. 


Speaking of the moral good of the organization of 
retail dealers, I want to say to you gentlemen that the 
Hardwaremen’s association have raised the standard of 
the Hardware business. Imbued with the spirit of ex- 
pansion that has taken hold of the people of our country, 
it has aroused in Hardwaremen a purpose to expand 
their ideas of life, of business and of methods. Eaci: 
dealer has learned from his fellow members something 
that has made him conduct his business on better lines. 
It has taken him from his own rut and carried him intu 
broader channels. It has made the enterprising more ag- 
gressive and the imprudently venturesome more con- 
servative. It has fostered in its members a high regard 
for the interests of the customer and has helped them 
to study his wants. It has taught, not only as a solemn 
principle of morality but as an essential to honest suc- 
cess, that it is of the utmost importance for the dealer 
always to bear in mind the customer’s side of the trans- 
action. It has educated the Hardwareman to displace 
cheap and trashy goods entirely by higher quality and 
standard of manufacture; to leave low and condemned 
grades to be handled only by peddlers and cheap depart- 
ment stores, and to appeal to the trade of those patrons 
whose minds have been trained rather to the highest 
ideas of economy and merit than to quantity and cheap- 
ness. 

OTHER BENEFITS DERIVED. 


The papers read at the annual meeting by various 
members have been the source of no little benefit. I can 
say for myself that I have profited much by them. 
The paper read at our first meeting on “ Keeping Ac- 
counts,” the one on “Credits” at our last meeting and 
several on “ Window Dressing” have given me many 
new ideas which I put to practical use in my own busi- 
ness. 
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Another great and valuable advantage to be derived 
through a State association of this kind, to which I can 
give personal testimony, is the means established for 
interchanging information about buyers. In these days 
of frequent travel, when a great network of railroad and 
electric systems has bound communities together in as 
close communication as if all were inhabitants of one 
great city, changes of residence are frequent. Strangers 
come to the city to live for a longer or shorter period. 
They, of course, become customers of the stores of that 
city in which they temporarily reside. Some are honest, 
responsible and entitled to credit; others are not. The 
dealer does not know this. In denying or giving credit 
he may be doing an injustice either to himself or to 
them. He may lose a good sale if he refuses in the one 
case and he may lose his goods if he yields in the other. 
How is he to know? The Hardware Association, how- 
ever, has furnished him the means. He can write to his 
fellow members at the customer’s last place of residence, 
and in most cases he will obtain the information desired. 
To this one benefit, derived through my connection with 
the Hardware Dealers’ Association, I attribute the sav- 
ing of many dollars which I might otherwise have been 
compelled to charge to my profit and loss account as 
no sale or as bad credits. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE. 


The permanence of such an organization as ours, 
however, depends a great deal upon keeping it within 
its proper limits. With its first blush of success there 
come all sorts of wild propositions and fanciful theories 
as to its sphere of usefulness. One of the last of these is 
to add a mutual fire insurance feature to the national 
and State organizations. This subject was thoroughly 
discussed last March, at the meeting of the national 
body, which I had the privilege to attend, and I am 
pleased to hear it was tabled. To my mind the addi- 
tion of a fire insurance feature to our organization would 
do violence to its fundamental principles. Fire insur- 
ance is a business by itself, that has been reduced al- 
most to a science, and requires the knowledge and study 
of experts. We know nothing about the subject, and in 
our attempt to handle it we would be in the same predica- 
ment as the blind man on a blind horse, who rode in 
the middle of a dark night and the more he tried to 
keep out of the ditches the more he fell in. We have no 
capital invested, and could not invest any. You know 
how short-lived are assessment organizations. Many of 
you, perhaps, have had experience of a not pleasant 
kind with the mutual fire companies. Could we expect 
any better fate than the average of these, and would it 
not be worse ? Our association, now prosperous, and a 
great power for good, would end in bankruptcy, con- 
tention and disruption, and defeat the very purposes for 
which we originally organized. I say to you, in all 
candor, that the old adage, * Let the shoemaker stick 
to his last,” is well for us to follow. A good thing is 
not good out of its place. We must use each thing ac- 
cording to common sense. We don’t put round pegs in- 
to square holes; we don’t milk horses nor ride cows, and 
by the same rule we must use everything for what it is 
meant for. Everything has its use, but no one thing 
is good for all purposes. The Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation has a great purpose for its existence. Its 
scope is wide, its aims are high, its accomplishments 
are for the good of all, but fire insurance is not and 
should not be within its field. This subject, however, 
has been ably discussed by Mr. Popp, and I will drop 
it by a hearty indorsement of his views. 

Let us attend well to keeping our local associations 
in a healthy and harmonious activity. Because of local 
jealousies they are more difficult to keep alive than a 
State organization, but as time and labor conquer all 
things there should be no discouragement about ultimate 
success. Saginaw I understand has the banner local 
society of the State. It has taken years of resolution, 
thwarted by petty squabbles and occasional dissolu- 
tion, but the success which crowns that organization 
now is deeply cherished by every one of Saginaw’s 
Hardware dealers. Grand Rapids has also sowed on 
good ground, and when there last March at its ban- 
quet, I could see the good results ripening into a happy 
fruition. Flint has only a few Hardware stores, but 
harmony and confidence among the members of their 
association is apparent in their success. Detroit has 
had its society in the past, but it has been wrecked om 
the shoal of petty jealousies and bickerings. The neces- 
sity of self-preservation from the combination of job 
bers and manufacturers will soon inspire its old mem- 
bers to clamor for its revival. I take pleasure in stating 
that from my talk to the Hardware dealers in Detroit 
I look for an early reorganization. 

The harmonious action of the local dealers in their 
society, of the local societies combined into a State as- 
sociation, and of the State associations again united into 
the National organization, with the objects and aims as 
I have related, Is a great good, not only to the individual 
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dealer, but to the community at large, and to all busi- 
ness, because business without profit means labor witb- 
out pay. Enormous profits to few means a demoraliza- 
tion of business as a whole. Competition is the life of 
trade; but unwholesome competition is its poison. Reason- 
able profits to many multiplies the number of our homes. 
Unreasonable profits to the few, makes palaces for the 
few, and desolation for many. Legitimate business gives 
abundance to the multitude; illegitimate business ruins 
the community. One gives comfort to all, the other de- 
stroys the same. One leads to an ever increasing pros- 
perity, moral and material, the other to decay and ulti- 
mately to ruin. We must meet power with power. We 
must meet organized trusts among the manufacturers 
‘with united societies among the retailers. The public 
as the consumer. There can be no practicable organiza- 
ttien among consumers to repel the encroachments of 
the trusts and manufacturers. The retailer represents 
rthe consumer, and thus our organization becomes a 
upublic good. 

I congratulate you, my fellow members, upon our as- 
sociation, with its worthy mission, with its accumulative 
power and tradition for good, with its membership of 
just such broad minded, estimable men as are gathered 
here at this hour, and with its promises of a greater 
strength and enlarged usefulness in a bright and last- 
ung future. 


Irving A. Sibley’s Remarks. 


Irving A. Sibley of South Bend, Ind., was invited by 
President Minnie to express his views also on the sub- 
ject of mutual fire insurance. Mr. Sibley called atten- 
tion to the fact that notwithstanding improved buildings 
with more ample fire protection, making Hardwaremen 
®etter risks than ever before, fire premiums had been 
ancreased from 80 cents to $1.47% by the regular in- 
surance companies. This burden, he thought, had 
grown from the fact that other lines of business had 
become more hazardous and that the Hardwaremen had 
<ome to suffer in common with these industries and help 
them bear their burdens. The organization of mutual 
fire insurance companies had resulted from these condi- 
tions and had proven a great benefit to those who had 
thus insured. He cited the Northern Lumberman’s As- 
sociation as evidence of what could and had been accom- 
plished. He could not see upon what grounds Mr. Weber 
had objected to the organization of a mutual company 
by the National Association. Certainly no arguments 
or other reliable data had been brought forward by the 
«opposition. 

Mr. Weber explained that it was the general propo- 
wition of the mutual company that he was opposed to; 
that his experience had been bought in a dear school. 

After further discussion it was proposed that a vote 
be taken to learn the sentiment of the members present 
upon this subject. The result of the poll was a tie, which 
seemed to be a relief to all participants. 


J. H. Whitney’s Paper. 


J. H. Whitney of Merrill being absent, by appoint- 
ment of President Minnie T. Frank Ireland read the 
paper, “ My Faults in Business as Others See Them,” 
‘which had been prepared by Mr. Whitney. The address 
is as follows: 


Every person has an individuality peculiar to him- 
elf. It is born in him, and upon that individuality or 
personality largely depends his success in life. 

Early training and environment are largely respon- 
sible for success or failure. Faults in business may be 
considered from three standpoints—viz., from the stand- 
point of the customer, from the standpoint of the jobber 
and from that of the competitor. 


FAULTS FROM THE CUSTOMER'S STANDPOINT. 


Faults in business, as viewed by the customer, is 
to us the most important and needs the greatest con- 
sideration; because it is upon the customer that our 
euccess depends; for without customers there can be no 
business. The good book teaches that there is no one 
without sin, so there are none without faults. 

Faults in business, faults in society, faults in home 
life, faults in church, faults everywhere. What the 
successful merchant would deem essential for the wel- 
fare of his business might be considered a fault by his 
customers. To insist upon a prompt settlement of ac- 
counts is considered by some of my customers to be one 
of my greatest faults. Yet the merchant who does not 
keep his accounts well collected can hardly expect to 
be successful in business. The methods employed in 
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handling accounts and the tact displayed in collecting 
them determine largely whether the prompt collection 
of them is a fault or otherwise. To the reasonable and 
intelligent customer they would not be considered a 
fault. Those customers who would consider them to be 
faults to my mind would not be worthy of credit. The 
successful merchant should conduct his business in such 
a manner as to please all classes so far as it is consistent 
with good business rules and common sense. 

Be social and friendly. I am aware that sometimes 
my customers feel that I lack in sociability and friendli- 
ness. To be sociable and friendly should be our con- 
stant practice. Though we may feel oppressed by the 
cares of business, family or social affairs; though we 
may be worried over our inability to meet the bills about 
to become due, yet we must meet our customers with a 
pleasant smile and with a warm handshake and show 
them and make them feel that we are interested in their 
welfare. To some this is a natural gift; it is, indeed, 
their personality. Fortunate is he who has been en- 
dowed with a genial and sociable disposition. 

To those of us who have not been thus favored it 
should be our constant aim to cultivate this faculty and 
at all times to be friendly and sociable with our cus- 
tomers. 

ORDER AND METHOD. 


I feel that one of my principal faults as seen by my 
customers and, I think, a fault peculiar to many others, 
is that of lack of order and method. When a child it 
was my ambition to become a merchant. Many times 
has my father when upbraiding me for this fault said 
that he feared that I would never become a successful 
merchant, because, he would say: “You will never 
be able to find anything. Your goods will be scat- 
tered hit and miss all over the store.” I often think of 
his sayings whenever a corner becomes neglected and 
goods get out of place and dust and dirt accumulate. 
This fault I realize is quite apparent to many of my 
customers. That my store is not always as neat and 
tidy as it should be, that the goods are apt to become 
disarranged, that the windows are sometimes neglected, 
that the window displays are not changed often enough, 
that the newspaper ad. sometimes becomes stale and 
moldy, that the samples on the boxes sometimes be- 
come disarranged and not always replaced, that the 
Cutlery is not always displayed as it should be, that 
the Silver Ware is not always polished, that the Stoves 
are not always properly blackened, that orders are not 
always filled as promptly as they should be, that repair 
jobs are sometimes neglected, that statements are not 
always sent out as promptly as they should be, that col- 
lections are sadly neglected, these are a few of my 
many faults that I think are observed by my customers. 


THE JOBBER’S VIEW. 


My faults, viewed by my jobbers, are many. What 
the jobber may consider to be a fault, and is in reality, 
may be considered a virtue by the retailer himself. 
The jobber may have a fixed rule or system of doing 
business. Sometimes this rule or system conflicts with 
the rule or system adopted by the retailer. If the re- 
tailer objects and does not comply to the rule of the 
jobber, the jobber at once considers the customer or re- 
tailer at fault. 

The most common faults as viewed by the jobber 
are doubtless the following: Neglect to take advantage 
of cash discounts promptly; taking 20 days instead of 
10 for 2 per cent. discounts or 60 days instead of 30 
days for 5 per cent. discounts; neglect to pay bills when 
due, compelling the jobber to draw at sight with ex- 
change, and the customer refusing to pay said exchange. 
Right here let me express my views on this point. I 
have always maintained that inasmuch as the retailer 
was obliged to pay freight on his goods, that it was 
proper for the jobber to pay exchange on remittances 
made in payment of goods. A few days since I was in 
conversation with a very successful jobber of groceries. 
He told me that he never sent his personal check in pay- 
ment for goods; that he always purchased drafts upon 
which he paid the exchange. I asked him if he did not 
think that inasmuch as the retailer paid the freight on 
his goods, would it not be proper for the jobber to pay 
the freight on the money paid for said goods? He said 
that he thought it might be fair, but so far as he was 
concerned that he had an arrangement with his banker 
whereby they issued drafts to him at 5 cents each. re- 
gardless of the amount. If we could all make some such 
arrangement as this with our bankers it might be pol- 
icy for us to pay exchange. Until I can make some 
such arrangements as this, I shall insist on the jobber 
paying the exchange whether he considers it to be a 
fault on my part or not. Another very bad fault many 
of us have is that of dividing our patronage with too 
many jobbers. By doing so we are not in a position to 


expect very many favors or concessions from any of 
them. 
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If we confine our business with a few, and keep our- 
selves well posted and deal squarely and honestly with 
them, our business will be appreciated and many favors 
will be granted us which we could not otherwise expect. 
Then again when reverses overtake us we will be in 
the hands of true and trusted friends in whose fidelity 
we can safely confide. Another fault many of us have, 
which always reacts upon ourselves, and that is, in giv- 
ing away prices. A jobber may have been fortunate in 
obtaining a special price on a large quantity of certain 
goods. He instructs his traveler to sell to his favored 
customers at a special price, giving them the berefit of 
his fortunate purchase. Many of us are apt thoughtless- 
ly to give this price away to the jobber’s competitor, 
which certainly is not right and should be avoided; we 
should always remember the virtues of silence and cir- 
cumspection. 

SEASONABLE GOODS. 


We should anticipate our wants as far as possible for 
seasonable goods and place our requirements in the 
hands of our jobbers as early as possible, thereby giv- 
ing them an opportunity of supplying themselves suffi- 
ciently for our requirements. It is a fault if we fail 
to do so and one by which we will suffer. 


INATTENTION TO TRAVELING MEN. 


Jobbers have a reason to find fault with many of us 
for our inattention to their traveling men. The trav- 
eler is the representative of the jobber, and is sent out 
at a great deal of expense. It is due to the jobber that 
we treat his representative with proper consideration, 
and transact such business as we have with him 
promptly, that he may go on his way. I have always 
found it to be to my interest to cultivate the friendship 
of the traveling men. I number among them my warm- 
est friends, and attribute what little success I have had 
in business in a large degree to them. It would be in- 
deed a dreary business world without them. We anx- 
iously await their coming and are sorry to have them 
Zo. 

OUR FAULTS AS SEEN BY OUR COMPETITORS. 


Some of us are liable to unconsciously fall into the 
idea that the world was created especially for our own 
benefit, and that we alone are entitled to its privileges. 
This is more apt to be the case if we are not of a so- 
¢cial and genial disposition. If we are grouty, surly and 
¢<rabbed to our competitor we will lose much of life’s en- 
joyment. 

We should always remember that our competitor is 
as much a part of the handiwork of the Creator as we 
are, and that he is entitled to all that his ability and ge- 
nius will allow him to obtain honestly and fairly with 
due respect to the rights and privileges of his fellow 
beings. If we keep this fact fully impressed upon our 
minds we will conduct our own business affairs in such 
a manner that our competitors will not find very much 
fault with us. We are liable to look at things from dif- 
ferent standpoints, therefore our ideas must necessarily 
clash. If we are friendly with our competitor we will 
have an opportunity of understanding each other’s mo- 
tives and instead of endeavoring to crush each other 
from off the earth we will rejoice in one another’s pros- 
perity. 

Following a discussion of Mr. Whitney’s paper F. C. 
Moys of Boulder, Col., was introduced. After assuring 
the association that while he was from the “ wild and 
wooly West” neither he nor his fellow Hardware deal- 
ers of Colorado wore horns upon their heads, he ex- 
plained to the association that he was present to learn 
how such organizations were conducted and thanked 
the members for their courtesy in inviting him to be 
present. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


After the reading of a congratulatory letter from 
Fred. H. Cozzens of New York, former secretary of the 
association, President Minnie announced that he had 
sent a special committee to wait upon Congressman Wil- 
liam Alden Smith of Grand Rapids, who was staying 
at the hotel. The announcement was received with ap- 
plause, Congressman Smith having addressed the asso- 
ciation on a previous occasion to the great delight of the 
members. The introduction of Mr. Smith was followed 
by further evidence of warm approval, and his subse- 
quent temarks, preceded by anecdote, were punctuated 
by laughter from the delegates. Mr. Smith paid a high 
tribute to the memory of Senator McMillan and subse- 
quently congratulated the association upon the encourag- 
ing outlook of the business world. 
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Best [lethods of Conducting a Retail 
Store 


was the subject of a paper which had been assigned 
to R. G. Chandler of Coldwater. Mr. Chandler’s paper 
was well received and was as follows: 

I am in no sense a writer, but I do sell Iron and Steel 
for a living; but I can assure you that as brevity is the 
soul of wit, I shall not weary you with a long drawn dis- 
cussion of the question “ Best Methods of Conducting a 
Retail Hardware Store.” My desire is to stimulate a dis- 
cussion of the paper that will be of mutual benefit. As 
conditions have so radically changed and are changing 
in the business of the country, it is all important that 
we as Hardwaremen keep our ears close to the ground, 
observing the factors that are controlling, and so shape 
our business and methods to the changing conditions 
as they come, anticipating them if possible. 


HONESTY. 


The important and controlling policy in any business, 
and more especially the retail Hardware, is everyday 
absolute honesty with our customer, making it the rule 
in and out all the time. You make such a reputation for 
your store and you have the strongest factor in the con- 
duct of a retail Hardware store that will bring you much 
and substantial business. Meet your trade with an 
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open hand and a good word, always with the corners 
of your mouth turned up. This is worth your careful 
consideration, as taffy beats epitaphy as a bread winner. 


THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE OF THE GOODS, 


how they are made and where, in all lines you handle. 
is necessary and should claim your earnest thought. 
The more familiar your are with these details the better 
equipped you are to conduct a retail Hardwarestore. Con- 
stant and handy recourse to catalogues and prices, and 
being up with them all the time, fortifies you for the safe 
conduct of your business. Especially avail yourself of cata- 
logue and department store catalogues and their prices, 
and thus you are forewarned and forearmed and are 
better prepared to meet this unequal competition. Avoid 
as far as it is possible carrying goods so catalogued. 
True, you are compelled to handle most of them, but 
sell lines they cannot cut. I have abiding faith in these 
associations to regulate this in our interest. 

The great essential is a complete, carefully selected, 
assortment of all such goods as your particular locality 
require. Too much cannot be urged on this point, as 
the store that always has the goods that are called for 
becomes known in your community and you are ad- 
vertised by your customers, and it brings much busi- 
ness to your store. See that your assortment is com- 
plete all the time. Keep the best of everything in the 
lines you handle, have your store known as the place to 
get the best. It is “like bread cast upon the waters;” 
it will return to you after many days. 


THE GOOD ARTICLE 


always recommends your business. When you sell the 
inferior article and so represent it, the customer fails 
to tell that part of it, but never fails to tell where he 
purchased it. You cannot be too scrupulously particu- 
lar about your weights and measures. Know that they 
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are absolutely correct. A clean and well displayed and 
weli kept stock, making special effort in your display, is 
also a winner, as with the eye pleased you have nine 
points in any argument. Aim to have something with 
each season useful and novel to advertise and talk about 
which attracts new customers to your store, carrying 
with it the fact that your store is up to date and you 
are abreast of your business, and keep a constant in- 
terest in your trade, and are known as the leading Hard- 
Ware man in your section. Keep close watch of the 
markets, never wait to be forced down when goods 
decline. We are now in a condition of high prices, which 
will work disaster when the legitimate sequence of pres- 
ent conditions is worked out, unless we are careful not to 
overstock, which need not occur with our excellent 
facilities for getting goods quickly. But always keep 
your assortment good, then you are prepared for any 
condition that may obtain. 


SELL AND BUY FOR CASH. 


Sell your goods for cash, buy for cash. Of the first 
proposition it cannot go wrong, and is the only policy 
in these times that is a positive winner and safe. In 
this you have something to inventory and to bank on. 
Keep your expenses with your business, keep good paid 
help and see that it is worth what you pay for it. 

Last, but not least, be identified with the Michigan 
Hardware Association, as in these associations much 
has and can be accomplished in our interest. Form 
local associations in your own town, have stated meet- 
ings and keep in touch with your neighbor, as there is 
safety in it, and you are equipped to manage and con- 
duct a retail Hardware store. 


Parcels Post Bill. 


The interest which the association displayed in the 
proposed legislation on the Parcels Post, to which refer- 
ence had been made in the annual reports of the officers, 
crystallized at this point into a motion to refer the mat- 
ter to the Committee on Resolutions, with instructions 
to draft a suitable resolution embodying the sentiment 
of the Michigan Association, which is opposed to the 
passage of such a bill by Congress. A copy of the reso- 
lution is to be sent to the Congressmen representing the 
State of Michigan. 


The Retailing Jobber. 


The paper, “ A Retailer’s View of a Jobber Who Re- 
tails,’ by B. F. Schumacher of Ann Arbor, proved one 
of the most interesting of the session, and was followed 
by pertinent remarks and warm discussion which would 
make the ears of any offending jobber ring. Mr. Schu- 
macher called attention in specific terms to the violations 
of all business etiquette by certain jobbers, which unfair 
practices have already demoralized business in retail 
lines throughout the State to the pecuniary loss of the 
retailers, and if allowed to continue will eventually put 
many retailers out of business. Mr. Schumacher’s re- 
marks are as follows: 


The subject that I am about to discuss is one that 
we ought to give more attention to than we have in the 
past. It is one that is injuring us more than we fully 
realize, and it is about time that the retail dealers of 
the State of Michigan should have a little enthusiasm 
injected into them on this subject. I know of a number 
of instances where our jobbers have sold direct to the 
consumer and some of them customers of our dealers. 

A woman of our own town stated to me personally 
that she went to Detroit and purchased her Hardware 
for a house she was building of a certain jobber. The 
specifications of these Lock Trimmings were prepared 
by a dealer of our town. The jobber figured on the bill 
and received the order and the goods were shipped to 
her direct. None of the dealers received a commission 
on the goods that were sold. What do you think of 
that? It is only one of a number of like cases that have 
come to my knowledge. How many of the same occur- 
rences are going on every day which we know noth- 


ing about. 
BUYING HOUSE TRIMMINGS. 


Just last week one of our Hardware dealers came to 
me and wauted to know where a certain contractor was 
buying his Hardware trimmings for the houses he was 
building. I stated that he was not buying at our store, 
but that I knew where he had been buying some. On 
one occasion I happened into one of the houses he was 
building, and one of the carpenters opened a box of 
hardware .coming from a certain house in Detroit, with 
Lock Sets and other Trimmings for the inside finish of 
the house, together with Saws, Hammers, Bits, &c., for 
the men that were working for him. This same jobber 





Was selling to tive of the six dealers and possibly all 
of them, but I know of tive, and at the same time sell- 
ing direct to contractors. 

My impression of a jcbber who does that and claims 
to do nothing but a jobbing business is that he hasn't 
as much principle as the worst three card monte player 
in the profession of crooks. This same contractor will 
buy nails and get his tin work from us because he knows 
he cannot get tin work out of the city and the nails are 
sold so close there is nothing in it. He is one of those 
foxy fellows that don’t want any one to make a profit 
on him, and to think of a jobber catering to that kind of 
trade, instead of him saying to his contractor, ‘“ You 
have six good retail dealers who carry a large stock and 
you can get anything you want in that line. They are 
a.. good citizens and taxpayers who help contribute to 
the support of your town, where you are depending for 
your support and trade. I think it is your duty to pur- 
chase your goods at home, unless they want unreason- 
able prices. You know every one is entitled to a fair 
margin and I think that is all they ask.” My opinio® is 
that if the jobber would talk to the contractor or others 
in this way that I have stated it would show them how 
small they are and tney would also discover that they 
could not purchase goods from the jobber. But I am 
sorry to say that this is not the case, but just the re- 
verse, 

In the first place the jobber is to blame to allow it at 
all, because just as soon as he sells to one he is en- 





B. F. SCHUMACHER. 


couraged, comes again and probably has a few friends 
whom he puts next to the deal. If the jobber would 
place signs in different departments of his place of busi- 
ness and state positively that he does not do any retail 
business and will not cater to the same, I think it would 
have a great effect and every retail dealer in the State 
would feel like standing by that kind of a jobber. Some 
of these jobbers put me in mind of saloon keepers who 
are not supposed to sell on Sunday, but the side door is 
always as a rule open to trade, so the jobber’s side door 
to the consumer is open to business. Or, to make it 
short, they are doing a little retail business on the side. 


GETTING GOODS THROUGH A DRUG STORR. 


Here is another evil that I have run up against and 
I think it is rapidly growing, from what I ean learn. 
A few days ago I was at Brighton visiting. While there 
a young man working on the place wanted to know what 
he could purchase a Winchester Shotgun for, as I was 
talking to him about it last fall. I gave hima price and 
finally he said that a friend of his who was employed 
by the Michigan Drug Company of Detroit was visiting 
there and said he could get him one at cost, as they had 
exchange accounts with one of the Hardware dealers 
there. I said, “ Are you sure?” “Oh, yes, I got some 
cartridges from him a short time ago and saved 20 per 
cent.” He also remarked that he could get most any- 
thing he wanted in the Hardware line. Now this seems 
small, but there are two Hardware dealers in that vil- 
lage and the jobbing houses are robbing them of trade 
they are entitled to. I want to impress this upon you 
so that you will get aroused and look up this evil. It 
is one that needs your attention and action, as I know 
it is taking away a great deal of trade that belongs to 
the retailer. 

If all the clerks of the Michigan Drug Company can 
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supply all their friends with Hardware at cost it cer- 
tainly will cut an awful figure in the retail trade. I 
was at Cleveland a few weeks ago and visited several 
of the jobbing houses. Some of them run retail stores 
independent of the jobbing department, and a different 
set of men have charge of this particular branch. They 
charge regular retail prices for their goods, and I don’t 
see how we can prevent this. But I found one jobbing 
house there that positively refused to do any retail busi- 
ness whatsoever. If we could have a jobbing house in 
the State of Michigan who would conduct a wholesale 
business on these principles I think it would have the 
almost unanimous support of the retailers of the State. 
Gentlemen, it’s up to you to take some action in regard 
to this matter and it certainly ought to be thoroughly 
investigated, so that we can adopt some plan to protect 
ourselves from this evil that is continually cutting into 
our legitimate trade. 


I. A. Sibley paid a high compliment to Mr. Schu- 
macher, declaring the facts he had presented to be the 
most interesting and valuable of the convention, and 
that it was absolutely necessary to take some action 
to prevent the practices complained of. He concluded 
by asking what the convention proposed to do to pre- 
vent the continuance of inroads upon their business by 
unscrupulous jobbers. 

He was followed by Mr. Bissell, Mr. Schumacher, 
Mr. Popp and Mr. Potter, all of whom gave an account 
of how business was being conducted in their districts 
by the jobber selling to the retailer’s customers. Mr. 
Harshaw, Mr. Barrett and Mr. Leedle also spoke, urging 
action by the association to prevent the practices pre- 
viously complained of. 

Attention was here called to the fact that formerly 
a grievance committee had existed, but that there was 
now no provision for such a committee in the constitu- 
tion and by-laws. It was here announced that such 
duties had been delegated to the Executive Committee 
with power to act, and, upon request, the duties of the 
Dxecutive Committee were read. 

Further pertinent and strong remarks were made by 
T. Frank Ireland, R. C. Chandler and B. F. Schumacher, 
resulting in a motion, prepared by Mr. Harshaw, that 
the complaints be referred to the Executive Committee 
with instructions to investigate and issue a circular to 
be sent to the jobbing houses and manufacturers 
throughout the country, announcing in plain terms that 
hereafter retailers will not patronize any jobber or man- 
ufacturer who persists in seiling to the consumer. 

Secretary Weber called attention of the members 
that since he had assumed the duties of secretary no 
grievances had been brought to his attention and that 
no replies had been received to many letters which he 
had sent out, asking for such information. He also 
took occasion to make a strong plea for a full attend- 
ance at all meétings and strong and hearty support 
given to the officers that all might benefit therefrom. 
One or two members signified their intention to send 
in all such complaints in the future, which was greeted 
with applause. 

Further remarks of the same import were made by 
Messrs. Weber, Barrett, McLean and Foote. Mr. Chan- 
dler announced that previously he had been under the 
impression that the functions of the Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association had been largely social, but he 
now knew that there was business in it, and that it 
pays to attend all meetings as a business proposition. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


President Minnie announced that, as the election of 
officers would be held during the afternoon, he had 
appointed Messrs. Weber of Detroit and Winchester of 
Jackson a committee on nominations. 


Mr. Cormick’s Address. 


H. G. Cormick, president of the National Associa- 
tion, who had taken part in previous discussions and 
who had been invited to address the association, being 
called upon, said substantially, while he loved energy, 
force and industry, he cared even more for the ability, 
tact and common sense to apply the energy, force and 
industry, and that after he had finished his formal ad- 
dress he desired to make a few remarks to the associa- 
tion with the door shut. His subsequent remarks were 


necessarily of a coutideutial nature, in which he made 
some statements calculated to inspire the members of 
all State and national Hardware organizations into 
greater effort, with determination to secure strength and 
loyalty. The following is the formal address: 


It is indeed a great pleasure to me to be present and 
address you to-day. In opening my remarks, allow me 
to extend to you the fraternal greeting of the Na- 
tional Association, and assure you that we consider the 
Michigan Association one of the principal bodies of our 
National Association. 


OUR WORK 


during the five months since the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association has been very successful in many 
ways, but to me it appears that the increased senti- 
ment in our favor it has builded among manufacturers 
and jobbers is the most important. 

Great would be the surprise of those not in touch 
with us could they but see and know 'the courtesy and 
consideration shown your National officers by people 
who a few months since treated them with contempt. 
This, to my mind, augurs well for our future, and gives 
us hope that our moral influence will be able to correct 
most of the evils of which we have been the victims for 
the past ten years. 

Since the National meeting in March the organiza- 
tions of New York, Indian Territory and Nebraska have 
been added to our numbers. Such was the enthuiasm in 
each of these States, as reported by National Secretary 
Corey, who attended their meetings, that it is safe to 
predict that in ench of them a strong association will 
soon exist. 

Correspondence and investigation has been going on 
with firms who have not been favorable to our work, 
and in some cases fair agreements have been reached, 
mutual interests being recognized. It was found in some 
places railroad agents were distributing the catalogues 
of mail order houses; but in each case when the atten- 
tion of the general officers was called to the matter in- 
structions were issued to cease the work and assurances 
given that it would not be done in future. 

During the March visit of the National secretary to 
Washington, D. C., he was assured by Members of 
Congress that the Parcels Post bill was pigeonholed for 
the session, and subsequent proceedings proved his ad- 
vices were correct. This matter will probably appear at 
the next session, and, if it gets an early start, will have 
to be met with a determined opposition to prevent its 
passage. This record of a few months has brought to 
the trade compensation that more than repays the out- 
lay of time and money. 


OUR HOPES 


are buoyant, and we anticipate, with the strengthening 
of the membership in each State, which is very impor- 
tant, and the acquisition of other States, that at your 
1903 meeting greater results will be reported. 

Preparation of the official manual is in progress, and 
while the work is proceeding well, yet we ask each 
member to lend his active support toward securing of 
advertising patronage. We shall give each patron the 
value of his money, and in no better way can he reach 
the best trade. It is the intention to make this work a 
souvenir that each member will prize and preserve. 

It is apparent that I have not deemed it necessary 
to make an argument for the necessity of our associa- 
tion; we have passed through tne period of which Rud- 
yard Kipling speaks, when he says: 

Could we but draw back the curtains 
That surround each other's lives, 

See the naked heart and spirit, 
Know what spur the action gives, 


Often we would find it better 
If we only understood. 


Could we judge all deeds by motives, 
See the good and bad within, 
Often we should love the sinner, 
All the while we loathe the sin; 
Could we know the powers working 
To overthrow integrity, 
We should judge each other’s errors 
With more patient charity. 


If we knew the cares and trials, 
Knew the efforts all in vain, 

And the bitter disappointment, 
Understood the loss and gain— 

Would the grim, eternal roughness 
Seem—I wonder—just the same? 

Should we help where now we hinder, 
Should we pity where we blame? 





Ah! we judge each other harshly, 
Knowing not life’s hidden force; 
Knowing not the fount of action 
Is less turbid at its source; 
Seeing not amid the evil 
All the golden grains of good ; 
And we'd love each other better, 
If we only understood. 


Hence, united, we are moving forward to an ult 
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mate victory that no man can measure the importance 
of, because we do understand. 


Address of Hon. B. A. Nevins. 


Hon. B. A. Nevins of Otsego, Mich., formerly a State 
Senator, addressed the convention upon the subject 
“Each Viewing the Other; Consumer Versus Retailer.” 
The paper disclosed a thorough acquaintance with busi- 
ness affairs and the trend of the forces which are at 
work in the social as well as in the business world; a 
close study and deep thought of the subject presented, 
fortified by statistics. While Mr. Nevins’ remarks were 
not necessarily pessimistic, they disclosed some plain 
truths which are not always pleasant to contemplate. 
The address, which was listened to with much interest 
and was received with generous applause, was as fol- 
lows: 

Much has been written for trade journals at various 
times, and many long and animated discussions have 
taken place at conventions and annual meetings of the 
different associations regarding the relations existing 
between the manufacturers and jobbers and the jobber 
and retailer, and much good has come from such agita- 
tion, by bringing the manufacturer, jobber and retailer 
into closer touch, making each to better understand the 


other and the circumstances and environments which 
surround each. But I have seen but little discussion 
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HON. B. A. NEVINS. 


and little consideration given in such gatherings as this 
to the conditions which exist between the retail dealer 
and consumer. 

Possibly this phase of trade has been neglected for 
the reason that each retail dealer has thought that the 
conditions which surround his trade were so different 
from that of his fellow dealer that they had nothing in 
common to discuss or consider; or had no evils to cure, 
common to all; or, perhaps, the dealers in annual con- 
vention have thought that when they have placed their 
goods upon the shelves at the lowest possible cost they 
were licensed to plunder the consumer to a greater or 
less extent, just as the conditions seemed to warrant. 

A GREAT MISTAKE. 

To my mind it is a great mistake that more is not 
done to bring the consumer into closer touch, greater 
harmony and stronger sympathy with the retail dealer, 
for thereby hangs the success or failure of every dealer 
in any line. 

When you think that the consumer is an indifferent, 
careless, thoughtless, short memoried individual, who 
forgets in a few days the last transaction at your store, 
you are reckoning without your host. 

The consumer has his ideas of justice and fair treat- 
ment at the hands of the retailer, and regards those 
qualities when he finds them in a dealer, as jealously 
and as sacrediy as does the jobber and retail dealer 
as between themselves and the manufacturer, and more 
than that, he (the consumer) knows full well that from 
the raw material in the manufacturer’s hands, dOwn 
through all the devious ways cf trade and bewildering 
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price-lists and incomprehensible discount sheets, the 
manufacturer's profit, jobber’s commission, retailer’s 
margin, freight and cartage, are all represented in what 
he is asked to pay for any article. 

No wonder then at times of rapidly advancing prices 
and great demand in certain lines of goods, where the 
consumer may be ignorant of the causes for or condi- 
tions which have produced the advance in price. No 
wonder, I say, that he sometimes gets sour, crossgrained 
and dissatisfied, especially if his products or his labor 
are on the down side of the market. He concludes that 
one of two things has occurred, the manufacturer, 
jobber and retailer have all combined to squeeze him, or 
else the retailer alone is trying to rob him of more than 
a legitimate margin upon the article. 


THE CONSUMER POSTED. 


This is a day of literature and of widely diffused 
intelligence and education. The consumer knows full 
well of all the meetings of manufacturers of different 
articles, meetings of jobbers in any line of trade, knows 
when and where railroad managers meet to fix rates 
and classifications, he knows you are in session here 
‘to-day, and its a common expression to hear the con- 
sumer say, “ Well, the magnates met at Detroit and 
coal, lumber, Hardware or railroad rates will soon go 
up to rob us of a little more to contribute to their cof- 
fers.” With this condition existing much depends upon 
the retailer in his line to correct wrong ideas in the 
minds of the consumer to let him know the exact truth 
and all the truth, and by so doing get his confidence and 
hold him as an esteemed friend and constant customer. 
To my mind it’s the retailer’s salvation. 


CHANGED CONDITIONS. 


With the present great mediums of advertising and 
communicating intelligence with the whole country 
flooded with newspapers, catalogues and circulars, with 
lower railroad fares, interurban car systems, ’phones 
and express competition, rural free delivery mail serv- 
ice, bringing consumer in close touch with the great 
markets of the country, in contact with the manufac- 
turer and jobber, the retailer is becoming more of a 
convenience than a necessity, and the retailer is no 
longer master of the situation, as once was his lot in a 
community: and you need not wince or be too skeptical 
when I say there will soon come a struggle as to the 
existence of the retailer or jobber; one or the other may 
have to go in the older and more thickly settled por- 
tions of the country. The wholesale and retail houses 
of the larger towns are fast encroaching upon the le- 
gitimate trade and territory of the local retailer, and the 
latter must ever be on the alert or his trade will be van- 
ishing like the dew before the morning sun, hence the 
necessity of the retailer’s closer friendship and confi- 
dence of the consumer. 

The average consumer is a fair minded individual 
and willing the retailer should have a legitimate living 
profit upon his goods, but unless he is satisfied by a 
knowledge of the cost of goods to the retailer you can- 
not bank upon his trade beyond each transaction. To 
illustrate this point: I once knew a small manufacturer 
in a small town engaged in wood working, who went to 
a retailer and offered 10 per cent. margin straight 
through on everything, which included Nails by the keg, 
Bolts by the hundreds, and often 10,000 of one kind in 
an order, Tacks in bulk, Screws in 10 to 50 gross lots, 
Lath Yarn by the bale and iron by the bundle, tu say 
nothing of the Tools, &c., to carry on a shop with 20 to 
30 men, but 10 per cent. net was not enough for the re- 
tailer, and so he permitted $800 to $1000 per year cash 
trade to go out of town to wholesale and retail houses 
in a neighboring city. What was true in this instance 
is only a fair illustration of the consuming position. 
This retailer, no doubt, felt he would get the trade any- 
way at his own figures of profit and lost it all. 

Again the consumer, in a majority of cases, knows 
what he wants and wants that thing; and the day has 
gone by when it is of much use for the retailer to try 
and sell him something else on the plea that it will do 
just as well. 

Mr. Retailer, anticipate,if yon can,the wants of your 
customer, and let him find what he is looking after at 
your store and at a fair price, and he will soon be there 
again. If perchance you haven’t got it get it for him 
as soon as possible, even if without profit to yourself, 
and you have made a steady customer of that man in 
all the lines you may carry. 


THE RETAILER'S STRUGGLBE. 


There never has been a time when the retailer had 
as much to do to hold trade as he has to-day, and there 
never was a time when the consumer was so much of an 
independent buyer as he is to-day. 

Within my memory I can recall commercial and 
financial conditions existing which practically assured 
any retail dealer of the trade in his line within cer- 
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tain territorial ‘imits. It was bound to come to him 
sooner or later, and he knew it. This, in a measure, 
made him independent, sometimes arrogant. It fostered 
a sort of indifference on the part of the retailer toward 
the consumer with the idea that eventually the con- 
sumer within a certain area would have to cast his 
shadow through the retailer’s doorway. Many of you 
well remember when that condition of things was true 
in many lines of trade. But how different now, terri- 
torial lines of limit in trade are wiped out of existence; 
miles are only measured by seconds or minutes in the 
business world, instead of by hours or days as then. 
The consumer needs but touch the button to-day and 
the manufacturer or jobber lays down at his door to- 
morrow the article needed to meet his wants; and if 
that process saves the consumer any money the retailer 
will be ignored in the transaction. 

Three things, I believe, are the causes of this changed 
condition surrounding the retail dealer which he must 
meet and cope with if he is to be successful: 1, In- 
creased circulation per capita with the increased di- 
versity of products and labor from which to obtain his 
resources has made the consumer more independent; 
2, widespread diffusion of general knowledge, informa- 
tion and intelligence regarding production, supply and 
demand, together with prices current, which in years 
gone by in the old way of trade was only in possession 
of the dealer, now in the hands of the consumer as well, 
has given him confidence and strength of action not 
possessed before; 3, rapid transit, electric phones and 
wires, and continuous territory belonging to any one 
store or town, limits to trade are abolished. 


A CONVENIENCE RATHER THAN A NECESSITY. 


Again I repeat, the retailer is becoming to be re- 
garded more as a convenience than a necessity, and as 
the manufacturer and jobber come closer to the con- 
sumer the more it becomes evident to me that in the 
near future in many lines it will become a struggle of 
“the survival of the fittest’ as between the wholesaler 
and the retailer, and I fully agree with C. H. Williams 
in his address before the Illinois Retail Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association in 1901 when he says “ the jobber is in 
greater danger of annihilation than the retailer.’ The 
causes which have led up to this condition are traceable 
to both retailer and consumer; the former by his old and 
supposedly secure methods of doing business, with very 
satisfactory profits, while the consumer was chafing un- 
der the burden of paying two or three times as much for 
an article as he knew it cost to produce it. 

[I here quote somewhat from the address of C. H. 
Williams, before referred to, as it covers the ground I 
had in view: “ Buying our daily requirements, with 
you, with me, with everybo¢ty, is not a matter of senti- 
ment. It is only a cold-blooded proposition of getting 
the best value and service for our money, regardless of 
who it helps or injures.” 

Nothing comes into existence and becomes an endur- 
ing factor in the commercial world unless there is a de- 
mand for it and somebody is benefited by it. The same 
causes produced the large city department store that 
did the mail order catalogue house. What were they? 

The established manufacturer was selling kis goods 
through a commercial agent to a jobber; he in turn to 
a retailer, who added more profit than you or I would 
willingly pay—everybody was prospering—and often an 
article that netted the manufacturer $1 cost the con- 
sumer $3. 


DEPARTMENT STORES AND CATALOGUE HOUSES. 


Some of the employees of this factory start an oppo- 
sition plant and try to get it into the market. Mr. Job- 
ber is satisfied with his arrangements and won’t touch 
the goods. Mr. Retailer owes Mr. Jobber and only buys 
a quarter of a dozen at a time anyway; and Mr. New 
Manufacturer runs across Mr. Catalogue House, who 
will take his whole output at 85 cents and sell it at $1.50, 
and to inspire confidence gets some of Mr. Hstablished 
Manufacturer’s goods as cheap as he can and sells them 
at the same price. Mr. Consumer gets the catalogue 
and sees that he can buy for $1.50 what Mr. Retailer 
asks him $3 for. The consumer, with this patent fact 
before him, began to seek to better his condition if pos- 
sible, and the wide awake merchant of the great cities 
sought to get next to the consumer, and this brought 
out the idea of the great department stores and cata 
logue houses. 

The nervous resident of a great city has not the 
patience to study a catalogue, buy a draft and write 
an order; and the great department store, with its at- 
tractive leaders, offers convenience in furnishing all its 
requirements in one place. 

I believe that the prosperous retailer of the past, who 
bought at high prices and sold at excessive profits, was 
a great factor in the creation of the catalogue house 
and its twin sister. The economic plan of these inst!- 
tutions, minimizing the number of profits from producer 


to consumer, no credit losses, has enabled them to make 
great inroads in the trade of every community. Thus 
the steys that have led up to present relations between 
retailer and consumer are: 

1. The manufacturer dealing direct with the catalogue 
house and they in turn direct with the consumer. 

2. Great department stores supplying as many of the 
consumers’ wauts at one point and at one time as is 
possible. 

3. The idea, thoroughly advertised and impressed 
upon the consumer (whether true or not), that he saves 
half his money by sending off for his goods. These ex- 
isting facts (not theories) are upon us and must be met 
by the local retailer and cannot be ignored. 


MANY WAYS TO MEET AND OVERCOME 


the obstacles have been suggested, such as paying cash 
for everything you buy, selling all goods on a cash basis, 
selling on installments if the conditions are favorable 
but at a price that will admit of a liberal discount, and 
for the party who asks credit making the universal rule of 
interest after 30 days. The retailer will have to be con- 
tent with less margins, he may have to make conces- 
sions to cash customers. Why not? You discount your 
bills; why should not the man who pays cash get this 
discount? 

Another remedy suggested is careful buying; let the 
retailer buy his goods as cheaply as the catalogue house 
and the latter would hardly survive. Upon this point I 
desire to say from my investigations as to the quality 
and kinds of goods handled that the retailer can buy 
the same grade of stuff and sell it at the same price as 
the catalogue house offers it and make a margin besides. 
This, of course, necessitates purchasing direct from the 
manufacturer and dropping the jobber out of considera- 
tion. 

DIRECT RELATIONS WITH THE MANUFACTURER. 

While the jobber is a great factor in the commercial 
world to-day, controlling many factories exclusively, and 
many of the wealthiest manufacturers look upon him 
as the best method of distributing goods, the fact is 
ever before us that the catalogue house got into the race 
by going direct to the manufacturer; the larger retail 
trade to-day are working more and more away from the 
jobber and buying in larger quantities direct from the 
manufacturers, and true it is that many of the great 
trusts of the country protect the jobber, but deal with 
the catalogue house so liberally that we are forced to 
think that they look upon the retailer of to-day in about 
the same class comparatively as the aristocracy of 
Europe look upon their peasant tenants, as a useful arti- 
cle, but born poor and must be kept so for convenience. 

CO-OPERATIVE BUYING. 

is also argued as the retailer’s source of recoupment. 
If a few merchants situated so this is practicable should 
resort to this method, no doubt they could buy for less 
money as the orders would be large. It would repre- 
sent their combined capital and also they would get the 
benefit of combined experience in buying, and thereby 
save in first cost discounts and freights. That this is 
practicable and profitable I need only to direct attention 
to methods used by granger organizations with their 
“trade contracts,” saving thousands upon thousands of 
dollars to the farmers of Michigan upon ‘'i'wine, Plow 
repairs and Agricultural Implements of all kinds. This 
method is tending all the time to put the jobber out of 
commission. 

We are in the midst of a great evolutionary period in 
the industrial and commercial history of our country. 
What the final outcome will be no one can safely predict 
and its solution may be somewhat distant; but that the 
great consolidations of industrial capital and its manipu- 
lations by its managers to control output and prices is 
affecting the retailer and consumer no one will attempt 
to deny, and there is little room to doubt that the great 
labor disturbances in their differences with their em- 
ployers, the mammoth trust corporations, involving the 
shutting down of factories, rolling mills, mines and fur- 
naces, are increasing the obstacles in the pathway of 
the retailer to satisfy and meet the demands of his 
customers. 

TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS 


of industrial enterprises for the past 12 years, and espe- 
cially the last five years, have been a very disturbing 
factor to the retailer, leaving him wholly uncertain as 
to prices and whether he would get any goods or not; 
and equally as great a bugbear to the consumer, as he 
constantly expected prices to go so high in order to 
satisfy the maw of the trust that he could not afford 
even some of his necessities. But through reliable statis- 
tics lately compiled both retailer and consumer have 
much to rejoice over. From 1890 to 1901 inclusive it 
appears that new capitalizations and consolidated cor- 
porations aggregated $6,474,000,000 in which there was 
over $2,000,000,000 of common spurious watered stock, 
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leaving only $4,500,000,000 of true capitalization. And 
a significant fact was that in the process of amalgama- 
tion of these pre-existing corporations the amount of 
bona-fide new capital thrown into the merger did not 
exceed $300,000,000. From this it follows that the proc- 
ess of consolidating our industrial units into trusts has 
not been in any appreciable degree responsive to the 
national expanding demand for industrial capital. The 
limit of such, according to old companies, was only 610 
per cent. in 12 years. 

Consolidation, therefore, notwithstanding its imposing 
exhibition of mammoth establishments, with watered 
stock and alluring advertisements, has added little or 
nothing to productive resources. Instead therefore of 
interpreting the new movement as representing a new 
method of enlarging our productive eapacity, it 1s rather 
to be regarded as an expedient for shielding pre-existing 
capital against the natural workings of competition. 
Whether within this narrow sphere the “trust” is 
destined to prove a success remains to be seen. 


REAL INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION. 


Now for the real industrial expansion. From reliable 
data we find that within the past two years, outside of 
consolidated trust capitalization, that independent na- 
tional industries’ capital to the amount of $5,000,000,000 
has entered the field of production aside from transporta- 
tion facilities. This surprising development of inside pru- 
dent corporate enterprise affords much food for reflection. 
As first shown it took 12 years to rehabilitate industrial 
capital fairly estimated at $4,500,000,000 with a view to 
shielding industry from the natural law of competition, 
while these reconstructions made insignificant additions 
to their original capitals. Within one-eighth of that 
time $5,000,000,000 of independent industrial capital has 
entered the field of legitimate competition. 

Reflect upon the significance of this comparison and 
see what it teaches: 

1. That imposing as the expansion of the trusts mag 
seem that of the independent industries is immeasurably 
greater. 

2. That our minor millionaires and substantial business 
men have reached the conclusion that well managed cor- 
porations with moderate capital have nothing to fear 
from competition and the supposed superior advantages 
of the trusts. 

3. That the independent industries are gaining so 
rapidly upon the trust forces that the hopes of the 
monopolistic organizations seem to be already fore- 
doomed. . 

The process of consolidating capital for the past 12 
years has released an army of well trained principals of 
successful corporations, who are now investing their 
means and experience in the ranks of competition. 
Thus the efforts to create monopolies prove self de 
feating. 

The foregoing consideration may be regarded as 
largely accounting for such facts as the following: 
That the independent concerns are finding no difficulty 
in competing with the trusts; that a very noteworthy 
proportion of monopoly claimed by certain trusts in 
their respective trades has been reduced; for instance, 
the United States Steel Corporation began by controlling 
80 per cent. of national output and now only claim 67 
per cent. on steel and 45 per cent. on pig iron, while the 
sugar trust have reduced their claims from 90 per cent. 
to 50 per cent. Another symptom of decadence is that 
notwithstanding the extraordinary prosperity of trade 
not a few of the trusts are falling behind their early 
promises of 10 per cent. net earnings, expectations of 
economies are failing to materialize, and in several not- 
able cases the consolidated concerns have disbanded, 
while others appear ready to follow suit or to reorganize 
upon a more conservative basis. 

I have indulged in a presentation of the foregoing 
facts at the risk of indulging your patience, because 
to me they foreshadow the outcome of the new move- 
ment, in the midst of which we are now moving, and 
which has much in common of equal interest to retailer 
and consumer. 


INEVITABLE LAWS OF TRADE. 


Its origin was based upon a misconception of the 
laws that inevitably control the movements of industry 
and commerce, and its issue can only be failure and re- 
turn to natural competition; and that possibly with 
greater severity and a lower range of prices than has 
heretofore been experienced. Some of these new fash- 
ioned structures seeking to control the avenues of com- 
merce in their respective trades may be able to weather 
the trial after unloading their watered stock and recon- 
structing their finances upon a sound basis; for the 
others it can only be that a reckoning awaits them, pro- 
portioned to their reckless ignoring of the laws of sound 
finance and their folly in imagining that they can hold 
the enterprise of this, the greatest of all nations, in un- 
just restraint. The inevitable is in sight to men of sound 
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vision, but the event may prove to be comparatively 
distant. 

There may be a solution to it in one of two ways: 
First, by a strong bond of union between the manufac- 
turer, the jobber and the retailer, each respecting and 
protecting what they may determine to be the rights 
of the other in handling their goods in a regular way 
of trade. It would take a stronger organization than 
has yet been maintained. It would be offensive, too, 
and fought by the consumer and boycotted if it were 
possible. For the idea of the manufacturer and jobber 
and retailer combining to compel goods to go through 
just that channel to get to the consumer would arouse 
the wrath of all consumers who now complain loudly 
that there are too many percentages between cost of 
production and consumption, and chief among the com- 
plaints is that against transportation charges by our 
common carriers. 


CLOSER BOND OF UNION WITH CONSUMER. 


The second method of solution, and by far the most 
likely to succeed with good results to the retailer, is a 
closer bond of union with the consumer, which can only 
be brought about by the individual effort of the retailer 
himself. This should be the study of every retail mer- 
chant, for thereby hangs the secret of success, and his 
relationship with the consumers will largely determine 
how long he stays in business or gives way to some 
other fellow who may be a better student of human 
nature. 

The work of a good local business men’s organization 
in any town can do much to reach the consumer and 
make him feel that the retailer is interested in his wel- 
fare. It may be the local association’s influence to get 
township authorities to gravel a poor and impassable 
piece of road over which the consumer hauls his prod- 
ucts to the town. It may be the establishment of a pub- 
lic watering trough for his thirsty animals. It may be 
the Saturday night open air band concert at the expense 
of the business men for the entertainment of their cus- 
tomers. It may be a little useful article gratuitously 
sent on your part to the customer’s wife or children 
whom you have never seen. Any of these things which 
will tend to remove from the consumer’s mind that all 
you care for him is what margins his purchases are 
worth to you will be money and time well spent by any 
retailer. 

Don’t be so absorbed in your business that you have 
no time for public affairs. If you are you soon get the 
reputation of knowing nothing and caring for nothing 
but your business, and afraid you will lose a cent if you 
go to a school meeting, a caucus, or close your store and 
join your fellows in observing legal or memorial day 
exercises. 

Touch your fellow man’s heart with sympathy tn his 
hours of trouble, with rejoicing in his successes, with 
good counsel in his perplexity, and you have gotten into 
his inner self and he becomes your friend, not merely 
your customer, and so he is always with you and brings 
his neighbor also. 


Committee on Constitution and By-Laws. 


The report of the Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws. which was adopted, is as follows: 


Your Committee on Constitution and By-Laws begs 
leave to report as follows: 

We find in Article IX this !anguage—viz.: “ Any pro- 
posed change in the Constitution and By-Laws shall re- 
quire notice by the secretary at least ten days prior to 
the annual meeting, and the secretary shall give notice 
of the proposed change to each member of the associa- 
tion.” 

We would recommend that this clause in Article IX 
be stricken out so that the By-Laws may be changed 
when necessary as provided in the first clause of Ar- 
ticle IX, which is as follows: 

*“ Amendments to Constitution and By-Laws can be 
made at any regular meeting by a two-thirds vote of 
members present.” 

In Article IV we recommend adding to the list of 
members of the Executive Committee the secretary. 
Also in Article IV, Section 7, we recommend an ad- 
ditional clause as follows: ‘“‘ The secretary shall receive 
a salary of $150 per year for his services, to be changed 
from time to time as his duties increase.” 

Article V, Section 3, cut out the specific time of meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee, and substitute “at 
the call of the president; ” also add to the same article 
that the actual expenses of the Executive Committee 
at such meeting be paid by the association. 

Article VIII, Section 1, add, “of which $38 is for 
membership in the Michigan Association and $1 for 
membership in the National.” 

Your committee finds so much unnecessary duplicate 
and misleading language that we would recommend 
that the president appoint a committee to rewrite the 
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Constitution and By-Laws and report at our next an- 
nual meeting. 


QUESTION BOX. 


The budget of the Question Box was found to be 
prolific, but some of the questions were found to have 
been anticipated by previous action of the convention, 
and hence were not further considered. Among the 
questions were the following: 


In the opinion of the association, as conditions are at 
present, does the blacksmith’s and wellman’s trade belong 
to the retail Hardware dealers of their respective territory 
instead of the so called Hardware jobbers, who have the bulk 
of the trade now # If we are entitled to it what course 
should the association or members take to control this 
trade ? 

It seemed to be the sentiment of the convention that 
retailers, as a rule, are willing that the blacksmith’s 
trade should go to the “other fellow.” Generally the 
credits of such trade have not been found satisfactory. 


Do the members of this association think we are ag- 
gressive enough in protecting our so-called trade rights 
from infringement by the jobbers and manufacturers of 
Hardware? There are cases at present where jobbers 
promise to refrain from selling others than legitimate re- 
tail Hardware dealers, but continue to break their prom- 
ises, thinking retailers are not on the lookout enough to 
know it. 

The previous discussion by the convention and the 
resolution which followed seemed to answer this ques- 
tion; further comments were refrained from. 


Is it a fact that the catalogue houses are hurting the 
trade of the jobbers as much as they are the retailers ? 
Should the jobbers assist the retailers against the catalogue 
house competition and the people who supply them # 

It developed in the discussion that followed that the 
effort which has been made to prevent manufacturers 
from selling direct to catalogue houses has met with 
considerable success, and that further progress was ex- 
pected in the future. The sentiment was expressed that 
catalogue houses should be placed in the same category 
as large retailers and not treated as jobbers by manu- 
facturers. 

Should we take a decided action this coming year to 
control the exclusive retailing of merchandise that usually 
belongs to a retail Hardware store, which can be done. no 
doubt, by concerted action # 

This subject had been covered by action previously 
taken by the convention, in that a circular is to be ad> 
dressed to the jobbers indicating the line of action the 
retailers demand. 


How can we best avoid price cutting that is usually 
started by a competitor ? 

The answer given was “ by local organization.” Mr. 
Popp of Saginaw was here called upon to explain the 
methods by which the local organization at Saginaw has 
proven unusually effective in eliminating ruinous com- 
petition and price cutting. 

Does this Association consider the advance in stoves 
warranted ? 

The answer was that it seemed immaterial what the 
opinion of the retailer may be. The advance had been 
made by the manufacturer, and must be paid by the re- 
tailer. 

Do the merchants of Michigan maintain credit mens’ 
associations, or do they sell for cash only? If they sell 
Sor credit and have no such association, what do they do 
for mutual protection in the matter of credits ? 

Some of the members replied that if a customer is 
unknown he is not given credit until his references have 
been interviewed and the customer found worthy of 
credit. 


Can a city enforse an ordinance exacting a fee from 
peddlers or from parties taking orders for future delivery ? 

The answer was in the negative, it being claimed 
that the interstate commerce law prohibits such a de- 
mand. It developed that this question grew out of an 
effort made by peddlers of double Flue Irons for fu- 
ture delivery to the customers of the retailers in coun- 
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try towns. In most instances the retailers were alive to 
the situation, and succeeded in purchasing Irons at a 
price that enabled them to undersell the peddlers, and 
customers who had been induced to buy of the itiner- 
ants, possibly under false pretenses, refused to pay 
for the goods when no cash had been deposited, and law 
suits were threatened; hence the question. 


I would like to get the opinion of the Hardware dealers 
with regard to the trading stamp scheme—whether or not 
it is of any material benefit. 

The opinion seemed to prevail that the trading stamp 
scheme is of benefit only to the company introducing 
the stamps; the result being that the retailer really pays 
a commission upon his own business to the trading 
stamp company. Hence the disuse into which this sys- 
tem seems to be falling. 


Have any of the members come up ajainst co-operative 
stores ? 


It seemed to be the opinion that so-called co-opera- 
tive stores are merely those that sell a special article as 
a leader or drawing card. 

Is there any disadvantage in early closing ? 


This question brought out the fact that a majority of 
the dealers who formerly kept open until 9 and 10, and 
even later, at night,now generally close at 6 and 7 in the 
evening, and have discovered no falling off in trade as 
a consequence. 

Is it practicable for manufacturers to establish a retail 
price on staples or a special line of goods ? 


Discussion developed that few, if any, of the retail- 
ers had any objection to the practice referred to. 


Parcels Post Resolution. 


Mr. Harshaw of Delray offered the following 
amended resolution respecting the parcels post, which 
was adopted: 

Whereas, There is pending before Congress a bill for 
the establishment of a Parcels Post, we, the Michigan 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, believing that 
this measure is detrimental to the legitimate trade of 
the country, desire to place ourselves on record as op- 
posed to such bill; therefore, 

Resolved, That we enter our earnest protest against 
the passage of said bill. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
our representatives in Congress, urging them to use their 
best endeavor to prevent the passage of said bill. 

Mr. Taylor of New York suggested that a copy of 
the resolution be sent to all the retail dealers throughout 
the United States that it might stimulate similar action 
in their States. 

Election of Officers. 

The Nominating Committee, consisting of John Popp, 
Saginaw; J. B. Sperry, Port Huron; J. J. Potter, Alpena; 
G. E. Bishop, Dowagiac, and L. Whittenack, Tecumseh, 
recommended the following ticket for election: 

PRESIDENT, T. Frank Ireland, Belding. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, John Popp, Saginaw. 

SECRETARY, A. J. Scott, Marine City. 

TREASURER, H. C. Weber, Detroit. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOR Two YEARS: J. B. Sperry, 
Port Huron; F. A. Turner, Caro; J. G. Patterson, De- 
troit; F. S. Carlton, Calumet; 8. E. Hunt, Detroit. 

As there was no opposition it was determined, upon 
motion, that the secretary cast the unanimous vote of 
the association for the various offices to be filled. The 
chair appointed Messrs. Weber and Winchester a com- 
mittee to escort the newly elected officers to the plat- 
form. All the officers in turn were called upon for re- 
marks, to which they responded gracefully. 

Mr. Weber of Detroit pledged himself to be present 
and to be one of a number to bring in one new member 
at the next meeting of the association. 


John R. Taylor’s Remarks. 


Mr. Taylor, secretary of the New York Association 
of Hardware Dealers, when invited, told the convention 
that it had been with great pleasure and profit that he 
had visited Detroit, it having been his desire to learn 
upon what lines the dealers in the Central West were 
talking and what movements they were encouraging, and 
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he believed that no association was doing better work 
than the organized dealers of Michigan. He concluded 
by inviting one and all to attend the meeting of the New 
York Association of Retail Hardware Dealers to be held 
in New York City next March. 

Upon motion the convention adjourned. 


Those in Attendance. 


MEMBERS. 
Jas. J. Potter, Alpena. Robt. G. Chandler, Coldwater. 
Geo. N. Smith, Hillsdale. L. KE. Salisbury, Fulton. 


H. W. Aulobn, Hillsdale. 

F. A. Turner, Caro. 

A. Harshaw, Delray. 

John F. Duncan, St. Joseph. 
J. H. Tennewick, Greenville. 
O. A. Kelley, Milan. 

C. H. Schlaack, Birmingham. 
F. M. Brockett, Battle Creek. 
T. Frank Ireland, Belding. 
L. Reichle, Frankenmuth, 
Henry C. Weber, Detroit. 
Cm Pipp; Otsego. 


k. A. Phelps, Dexter. 

Arthur J. Sevet, Marine City. 
Charles H. Harris, Detroit. 

E. D. Foote, Flint. 

Frank McLean, Jackson. 

J. G. Patterson, Detroit. 

E. J. Hallett, Pontiac. 
Walter Bates, Lenox. 

Chas. A. Sturmer, Port Huron. 
H. B. Gunnis, Algonac. 

Geo. Sperry, Kalamazoo. 

M. C. Sperry, Kalamazoo, 


James aight, Britton. H. B. Webber, Ionia. 
E. S. Roe, Buchanan. Raymond Bros., Detroit. 
J. B. apart , Port Huron. Harvey Shook, Pinconning. 
. E. Bissell, Lansing. F. C. Goddeyne, Bay City. 
A. B. Van De Mark, Clinton. Ed. H. McGowan, West 
G. E. Bishop, Dowagiac. Branch, 
G. T. Gready, South Lyons. Wixon & Bostwick, Minden 


John Popp, Saginaw. 

Leedle Bros., Marshall. 

T. A. Marshall, Ovid. 

A. R. Barrett, Union City. 

Porter A. Wright, Holly. 

T. L. Gillette, Charlotte. 

J. C. Cozadd, Wayne. 

Hunt, Roehrig & Noah, De- 
troit. 

H. C. Minnie, Eaton Rapids. 


City. 
J. H. Ball, Charlotte. 
Charles Drury, Cadillac. 
E. J. Foster, Grass Lake. 
J. W. Munger, Charlotte. 
Chas, F. Rose, Walled Lake. 
J. W. Draper, Detroit. 
O. H. Heath & Son, Ithaca, 
C. A. Day, Detroit. 
Sam’! Winchester, Jackson. 


VISITORS. 
H. G. Cormick, Centralia, Il. 
Irving D. Sibley, South Bend, Ind. 
A. G. Burbank, Burbanks Hardware Company, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Louis Ernst, Louis Ernst & Sons, Rochester, N. Y. 
John R. Taylor, Little Falls, N. Y. 
F. C. Moys, F. C. Moys, Boulder, Col. 
E. J. Hutchinson, H. Hutchinson & Son, Durand, Md. 
W. T. Partridge, The Iron Aye, Chicago, Il. 
J. O. Becraft, P. D. Beckwith Estate, Dowagiac, Mich. 
W. T. Leckie, P. D. Beckwith Estate, Dowagiac, Mich. 
G. W. Hodges, Goodell Company, Chicago, III. 
Mr. McChesney, Toledo, Ohio. 
HK. C. Atkins, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Day Gordon, Morley Bros., Saginaw, Mich. 


CONVENTION NOTES, 

Day Gordon, manager sales department of Morley 
Brothers, Saginaw, Mich., was one of the most promi- 
nent representatives of manufacturers at the conven- 
tion, largely because of his personality, but the souvenir 
Brownie Silver Spoon which he distributed did not de- 
tract from his popularity. The Spoon is unique and the 
Brownies represented in the bow] all carry Wedge-Way 
Tools. 





Doe-Wah-Jack, the Indian who presides over the des- 
tinies of the Round Oak Stoves manufactured by the 
Estate of P. D. Beckwith, was a conspicuous figure at 
the convention, and he held a reception in one of the 
private parlors of the hotel. In his wigwam was smoked 
the pipe of peace and all braves of visiting tribes were 
presented with a souvenir Match Box, one side of which 
was adorned with the chief’s picture and the other with 
an illustration of the Round Oak Stoves. J. O. Becraft 
and W. T. Leckie stood sponsors for Doe-Wah-Jack. 
A huge bouquet on the desk of the presiding officer bore 
testimony to their thoughtfulness. 





BE. C. Atkins & Co., Saw manufacturers, Indianapolis, 
Ind., held a reception in one of the private parlors con- 
tiguous to the convention hall. A life size figure of a 
lumberman armed with a Saw in the office of the hotel 
invited all members to visit Atkins & Co., and all in 
attendance were presented with an Aluminum Key Ring 
and Chain as a souvenir of the occasion. 





The Columbian Enameling & Stamping Company, 
Terre Haute, Ind., represented by H. W. and H. L. Pipp 
and James W. Sleight, exhibited samples of their wares 
in one of the private parlors of the hotel. The ladies as 
well as the gentlemen were interested in the articles 
shown. 





Detroit White Lead Works, declared by Secretary 
Weber to be one of the best friends of the association, 
kept open house where all delegates were welcomed. 
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THE GEORGE TRITCH HARDWARE COM- 
PANY’S CATALOGUE. 


S their initial effort in issuing a general catalogue 
A the George Tritch Hardware Company of Denver, 
Col., have published an exceptional book of 1500 pages, 
substantially bound in cloth and leather, well printed 
and copiously illustrated. The catalogue has been com- 
piled with the view of including such goods as would 
meet all the demands of their Western trade. An idea 
of the scope of these requirements may be gained from 
the department index, which is as follows: 


PAGES, 
Builders’ Hardware, Locks, Latches and Shelf Hard- 

I Na Sa wa RM dk eR Aw eee Se lto 444 
ee ee error eres 445 to 688 
Farming Implements, Ice Tools, Cordage, Chains, 

ee RN, NS as da aca ae ee 689 to 846 
Stoves and Ranges, Fire Goods, Registers, Pol- 

SS RRR errr are ere er 847 to 930 


Hollow, Enameled, Tin, Copper, Nickel Plated and 
Hotel Ware, &c., and Tinners’ Tools.......... 
House Goods, Mills, Scales, Refrigerators, Freezers, 
Cork Screws, Faucets, Meat Choppers, Wire 
Goods, Wooden Ware, Wringers, Pencils, Bird 


931 to 1060 


Cages, ‘Thermometers, &C........-e.eeeeeees 1061 to 1196 
Oil Cans, Ollers, Lanterns, Lamps, Brushes, Curry 

Combs, Traps, Cobbling Supplies, &c......... 1197 to 1240 
Black and Galvanized Sheets, Tin Plate, Sheet Cop- 

OP ME RG. oo cose vga erect ese pies ssaewe se 1241 to 1244 
Pocket and Table Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, &c....1245 to 1330 
Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Ammunition and Sports- 


men’s Goods, Fishing Tackle, Baseball and Ath- 
letic Goods, Skates and Children’s Sleds, 
a eer near rrr re rr ee 1331 to 1500 


The department index is followed by an alphabetical 
index of about 40 pages, with the index letters on cloth 
tabs. An excellent portrait of George Tritch, the 
founder of the business, is given at the front of the 
catalogue. The company claim the honor of being the 
pioneer Hardware house of Colorado, dating back over 
43 years. Their growth is graphically represented by a 
series of illustrations showing the successive buildings 
they have occupied, each being an advance over the 
former ones. A log cabin was the starting point in 
1859, followed in 1860 by a frame building. A larger ‘ 
frame building in 1861 was succeeded in 1871 by a large 
brick structure. Between this time and 1899 a large 
brick warehouse became necessary, which was sup- 
plemented by another warehouse later. These, with 
two large stores, one of four and the other five stories 
high, adjoining each other, provided the present accom- 
modations for their growing trade. Their territory in- 
cludes Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, Westerm 
Kansas, Nebraska and South Dakota, to all points in 
which they have excellent shipping facilities. The 
company are to be congratulated upon their enterprise 
in supplying their trade with such a complete and wel} 
arranged catalogue. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


The Baltimore Arms Company. 


In a recent catalogue of the Baltimore Arms Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., are shown 12-gauge guns witb 
26-inch barrel, which with their simple mechanism, the 
company explain, they are able to get down to 6 pounds 
in weight. An improvement introduced this season is a 
safety device that can be made independent or auto- 
matic at the will of the operator. The company are now 
putting out a fluid steel barrel on their A grade guns; 
last year this grade only being made with twist barrels. 
A trap gun introduced this year, a new grade, is de- 
signed especially for trap purposes. The latest improve- 
ment in the company’s line is a sear spring which, it 
is remarked, enables the manufacturers to secure a light 
oc heavy pull, as may be desired, with the least possible 
drag. All the guns are built for nitro powder and so 
constructed, it is stated, that they cannot shoot loose. 
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The Galvano Patent Lock Stove Pipe. 


Hemp & Co., St. Louis, Mo., are now manufacturing 
a new line which they term the Galvano patent lock 
stove pipe. This pipe is made of the best grade of gal- 
vanized iron, is swedged and crimped, has a double lock 
seam and can be easily put together by any one, without 
the use of hammer or rivets, by simply pressing or bend- 
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ing in the notch, which securely fastens the pipe. It is 
practical for all purposes, but is especially adapted for 
the use of lumber mills, factories, plantations, railroads, 
&c., and is recommended for damp climates, where other 





The Galvano Patent Lock Stove Pipe. 


material would readily rust. The pipe is packed in 25 
and 50 joint lots, in crates similar to that shown in the 
illustration. It is made in 5, 5%, 6 and 7 inch diameters, 
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that the leather will not break, as in the ordinary style 
of bellows, and that the foregoing improvements render 





Dunn’s Patent Molders’ Bellows. 


the bellows durable. C. W. Dunn, Larchmont, N. Y., is 
offering the bellows to the trade. 





Kraeuter Lock Lever Belt Punch. 


Tower & Lyon Company, 95 Chambers street, New 
York, are just putting on the market Kraeuter’s patent 
lock lever belt punch, illustrated herewith. Fig. 1 shows 
it as in use, Fig. 2 more clearly showing the disassem- 
bled parts. The punch can be taken apart and put to- 
gether again by a partial turn of the screw pinion, which 
turned at right angles with the slot keeps the two sides 
together and gives a proper tension. It is made in two 
lengths, 8 and 10 inches over all. The 8-inch punch car- 
ries a set of tubes to punch holes from 3-16 to 3-32 inch 
inclusive, six in all, similar in diameter to Nos. 2, 4, 6, 
8, 10 and 12, which can be inserted and removed, accord- 





Fig. 1.—Kraeutey’s Lock Lever Belt Punch. 


The company are prepared to furnish for use with this 
pipe any size tapers or reducing joints, also galvanized 
four-pieced or corrugated elbows. 


a 


Dunn’s Patent Molders’ Bellows. 


The accompanying cut represents molders’ bellows 
having a malleable iron escape pipe with no extension 
head, which, it is explained, obviates the possibility of 
its getting out of shape or breaking at the nozzle. The 


ing to the character of the work, in an instant The 
punches are made of tool steel, hardened and tempered, 
cut against a threaded and slotted brass cutting block 4 
inch deep. The 10-inch punch is marketed with the in- 
terchangeable tubes to punch holes 3-16 and % inch 
in diameter. It can be worked with ease on %-Inch belt- 
ing against a brass cutting block 5% inch deep, threaded 
and slotted, so that it can be screwed up and filed clean 
whenever it becomes deeply cut. It has a reach of 1% 
inches, which, in connection with large belts, is a marked 
advantage. These powerful punches for saddlers, belt 





Fig. 2.—Same Punch Disassembied. 


letter A indicates four pieces of leather making four 
leather hinges, while B indicates an extra heavy 2-inch 
steel hinge at the escape end of the bellows secured to 
the boards with rivets, to hold the boards in place and 
to prevent the hinges becoming loose. It is explained 


repairing, &c., work rapidly and easily through leather 
and cotton belts or goods of similar texture for various 
other purposes. The lock joint feature makes it feasible 
to change punches without the use of tools or loss of 
time. 
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Folding Reshipment Hampers. 


The Puffer-Hubbard Mfg. Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., are offering the folding packages shown in the 
accompanying cuts. They are used for making ship- 


Fig. 1.—Folding Reshipment Hamper. 


ments of light, bulky goods, and when empty may be 
folded flat and returned at the lowest transportation 
cost. The hamper is made of light but strong material 
and all corners are protected by steel hinges riveted 
securely. The bottom and t:» fold inside and are pro- 
tected by the outer wail against injury. It can be in- 
stantly folded or set up, and when packed for shipment 


Fig. 2.—Seven Hampers Folded. 


ean be locked and sea!ec. The same features are em- 
bodied in other packages. Delivery boxes for store use 
lock on one another, pack close on the wagon and when 
emptied may be folded for returning to the store, thus 
taking up but a small amount of space. 


The Never Break Wrought Steel Garden Rake. 


The Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Company, Elmira, N. Y., 
are putting on the market the garden rake shown here- 


with. It is referred to as being light and made of high 
carbon steel and as being strong; also as an article 
which can be sold at a very reasonable price. 
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Steel Shaft Ends. 


The Metal Stamping Company, 468-472 West Broad- 
way, New York, are offering steel shaft ends, as shown 
herewith. Each one consists of two thick steel tubes, 
the inner tube hnving a hickory filler, and are designed 
for repairing broken shafts, as shown in Fig. 2. The 
ends are neatly japanned with nickel shaft tip, and are 


.. 


Fig. 1.—Steel Shaft End. 


referred to as looking like leather covered shafts. The 
point is made that any one can repair a broken shaft 
without calling on a blacksmith or wheelwright, that 
the ends are reversible so as to be used either right or 
left, that they are perfect in strength and finish, and 


Fig. 2.—Shaft End Applied. 


that the job costs less and is better than when re 
paired the old way. 


———_ 


The Armstrong Fastener and Seal. 


This device consists of a hinged strip attached to lid 
of the pail, as shown in the cut, with an ingenious fast- 
ening through which is passed a lead and wire seal, 
similar to those used on freight cars. It is designed for 
sealing oyster, fish and similar returnable pails. The 
seal is put om by the shipper, the record is taken by the 
carrier, and if the package arrives at its destination 
with the seal unbroken, any question of shortage obvi- 
ously lies between the shipper and the purchaser. If 
the seal has been broken the shortage can be definitely 
placed on the carrier. By impressing different numbers 
on the lead seals at division points en route, express 
companies can locate the point where breakage oc- 


The Armstrong Fastener and Seal. 


The Armstrong 
Des 


curred, thus protecting their interests. 
Fastener & Seal Company, 207 Sixth avenue, 
Moines, Iowa, are offering the fastener and seal. 


einige aan teins 

The late David Uhle, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
Pa., dealer in Hardware, Cutlery and House Furnishing 
Goods has been succeeded by Peter Bromley, Jr., who 


will continue the business at the former location, 8524 
Germantown avenue, 
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Pathfinder Portable Acetylene Generator. 


A new type of portable acetylene generator has been 
placed on the market by Henry Giessel & Co., Chicago, 
as herewith illustrated. The apparatus, in which lump 
carbide 1s used, it is explained, is a departure from 
other types of generators, inasmuch as it has no gas 
bell and maintains an even pressure without any me- 
chanical regulators. Wien the generator is charged its 
action is governed entirely by the gas tips or burners 
throughout the premises. Turning on one burner, then 
turning on two burners, it will generate proportionately 
for the two as for one, three, five or as many lights as 
ure required, under the same low pressure at all times 
whether with one light or many. The method of sup- 





Pathfinder Portable Acetylene Generator. 


plying the carbide with water to insure a positive and 
uniform pressure, is as follows: 

Inside the generator chamber is placed the carbide 
cup, which has the requisite number of small tubes to 
conduct a sufficient quantity of water to the carbide in 
the cup, when the carbide will be decomposed and the 
gas formed. The pressure of gas at this period of the 
process being light and the water pressure being the 
strongest, water is forced into the carbide cup (through 
the small tube or tubes) and generates gas at once, but 
as the pressure of the gas becomes stronger it shuts off 
the tlow of water, forcing it back into the water tank. 
When the pressure of the gas decreases, as it is con- 
sumed through the burner, the water will again flow 
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one to ten lights, is built strongly and the makers claim 
that it will stand any use to which an apparatus of this 
type is subjected. 


eee ——i—C 
The Trojan Automatic Earth Digger. 
The earth digger herewith illustrated is manufac- 


tured by the Andrews & Johnson Company and sold by 
C. M. Avery & Co., Chicago. The operation of the dig- 





The Trojan Automatie Earth Digger. 


ger is much the same as boring with an auger in wood. 
It is explained that after the hole is started it is not 
necessary to bear down; the weight of the digger, to- 
gether with a downward shear, cuts it into the ground. 
When the blades are full the tocol is lifted, and the small 
handle at the top of the rod of steel tubing is turned at 
right angles to the wooden handle, then pushed down, 
which opens the blades, and the dirt is discharged. The 
manufacturers claim that with the Trojan digger an av- 
erage laborer can dig an 8-inch hole 2% feet deep in stiff 
soil, within two minutes, while an expert can dig a hole 
of the same size in less than one minute. The blades 
are of steei and the castings of malleable iron. It is 
claimed that the tool will work successfully in gumbo. 
hard pan, dry dirt, sand, mud and the heaviest sod. 
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Mannlicher (Haenel) Repeating Rifle No. 3. 


A. H. Funke, 98 Duane street, New York, has just 
put on the market a new form of the Mannlicher (Hae- 
nel) repeating rifle, for the sale of which, together with 
the more expensive goods, Mr. Iunke is the sole agent 
in America. This modei will be known as No. 8 and is 
adapted to a fine class of trade and yet can be sold at 
i popular price. The rifle in general appearance will 
resemble the higher priced models, and will be made in 
24, 26 and 28 inch barrels, but the finish will be of the 





back through the tubes. This action will be repeated 
automatically until the carbide is all consumed and the 
water will then flood the carbide bucket, thereby decom- 
posing all carbide and leaving no odor in the generator 
whatever. The operation of the machine, it is pointed 
out, is not in the least affected by any jolting, jarring, or 
rolling action, or any motion short of completely over- 
turning, and hence it is peculiarly adapted for locomo- 
tive headlights, yachts, launches, stereopticons, car 
lighting, tents, lunch wagons, camping parties, lawn 
parties, stores, night work for construction, &c. 

fhe machine is made in five sizes for operating from 


Mannlicher Repeating Rifle No. 3. 





American style, round barrel and no checking on stock. 
It will, however, have a pistol grip and shotgun butt. 
The ritie will be listed at $25, and weighs about 7 
pounds. It has a point blank range of 300 yards, muzzle 
velocity, 2000 feet per second, and a penetration of 50 
inches of pine. 
soil aii 

The Echols-Smith Hardware Company, Birmingham, 
Ala., have increased their capital stock to $200,000, a 
jump of $165,000 since the company were organized two 
years ago. The company deal mainly in Heavy Hard- 
ware, &c. 
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Screw Pin Acme Ball Bearing Casters. 


Smith & Hemenway Company, 296 Broadway, New 
York, are introducing their ball bearing casters with 
screw pin, as shown herewith. They can be screwed 
into a piece of furniture on which they are used, be- 
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Screw Pin Acme Ball Bearing Casters. 


coming permanent fixtures and not falling out when the 
furniture is moved or raised. The ball races are made 
from tool steel, carefully tinned to prevent rust. The 
ball retainer is referred to as being strong, lacquered on 
the inside and baked so that it will not rust. It is re- 
marked that the casters do not rip or tear carpets or 
mark hardwood floors. The caster’s few parts are inter- 
changeable, it is explained; also that the caster is auto- 
matic in action and receives its load directly over the 
center of gravity, the point of the greatest mechanical 
resistance, with no lateral strain. 


Hall’s Peerless llincer. 


The Troy Nickel Works, Albany, N. Y., are offering 
the food chopper shown in the accompanying cuts. The 


Fig. 1.—Hall’s Peerless Mincer. 

clamp is separate from the body and can be clamped on 
a shelf or table to remain permanently if desired. The 
body at any time can be quickly attached to the clamp, 
and can be placed in four different positions over the 
shelf or table, or reversed when a pail, jar or barrel 


Fig. 2.—Parts of Halls Mincer. 


may be piaced to receive the product after being minced. 
The crank revolves horizontally with the shelf or table 
to which the mincer is fastened, doing away, it is re- 
marked, with the necessity of stooping, which is tire- 
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some. The mincer is ailuded to as neat, as everything 
put in the hopper must pass down through the knives 
and through one outlet into the receptacle, avoiding the 
leakage of fruit juices or other liquid. It is explained 
that the construction of the mincer is such that it is 
easily taken apart and put together when occasion re- 
quires, that it is easily and quickly cleaned after use, 
that satisfactory results in mincing are secured with 
little force, that the knives are of hardened steel and 
all the parts so adjusted that there is the least possible 
wear. It is stated that the mincer will cut (not mash) 
into clean cubes anything that is usually chopped in a 
chopping bowl. Among the articles that it will mince the 
tollowing are mentioned: All kinds of raw or cooked 
meats, codfish, clams, figs, raisins, peppers, apples, to- 
matoes, grapes, peanuts, nuts, corn, bread and crackers. 
saat 


The Niagara Power Groover. 


The Niagara power groover, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, is intended for grooving and clos- 
ing the ‘ongitudinal seams in sheet metal cylinders, 
&c., made of iron up to No. 22 gauge. The traveling 
carriage has two rollers, one for grooving and the other 
for flattening the seam. The grooving horn is 2% inches 
in diameter and is reversible, so that either the flat sur- 
face or one of the grooves that are planed into the horn 
can be turned upward. Outside grooving is done in the 


The Niayara Power Groover. 


usual manner by using the grooved wheel on the car- 
riage, and the seam is put toward the inside of the work 
by having flat rolls on the carriage, which press the 
seam into one of the grooves planed into the horn. The 
grooving and flattening rolls can be adjusted independ- 
ently to suit the thickness of the material. A stop is 
provided at the outer end to prevent the work from slip- 
ping off the horn while being grooved. This stop is ad- 
justable for work of various lengths. A guide is at- 
tached to the traveling carriage to hold the lock in posi- 
tion laterally. The traveling head of the groover is 
moved by means of a sprocket chain. 

It is pointed out by the manufacturers, the Niagara 
Machine & Tool Works, Buffalo, N. Y., that the movable 
rack used on some power groovers is objectionable, as 
it necessitates a floor space of twice the working length 
of the machine. By closing the latch that connects the 
grooving horn with the upper bar the operator starts 
the traveling carriage, which will pass over the work, 
return to its original position and then stop auto- 
matically. The operator can stop the motion of the 
traveling carriage during the forward movement at any 
point by means of a hand lever. The traveling carriage 
opens the end latch before starting on the return trip, 
‘luring which time the rolls clear the material to give 
the operator a chance to remove the finished work and to 
get the next piece ready. Three grooved rolls, 5-16, 
7-16 and 9-16 inch respectively, and two flattening rolls 
are supplied with each machine. 





